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Farewell  to  France 


^A^henever  I  dropped  in  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  those  last  few 
weeks  in  France,  I  found  the  bar  lined  with  strangers.  Most 
of  them,  to  judge  by  their  accent  and  their  clothes,  were 
peasants,  small  shopkeepers,  and  petits  fonctionnaires  from 
neighboring  villages  and  hamlets,  who  had  come  to  Bourg- 
en-Foret  to  catch  a  train  for  the  mobilization  centers. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion among  them  as  to  whether  the  next  passenger  train 
would  halt  long  enough  to  pick  them  up.  For  the  expresses 
that  roared  through  our  station  night  and  day  since  the 
first  day  of  mobilization  were  all  packed  with  men  and  boys 
from  points  farther  up  the  line.  All  the  way  to  Paris,  more- 
over, the  tracks  and  sidings  were  cluttered  up  with  long 
strings  of  flatcars  carrying  English  war-material:  tarpaulin- 
covered  artillery,  crated  airplanes,  field  kitchens,  search- 
lights, ambulances,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There  were 
reservists  in  the  barroom  who  said  they  had  been  wander- 
ing around  Bourg  for  days. 

I  was  stopped  on  my  way  to  the  back  room,  where  I 
knew  my  old  friend,  M.  Tisserand,  the  librarian,  to  be  in 
virtual  permanent  session  with  the  elders  and  notables  of 
our  community,  by  a  sign  from  the  host,  who  stood  behind 
the  bar  wiping  some  wineglasses.  With  a  nod  of  his  head 
he  drew  my  attention  to  a  railroad  worker  who  was  telling 
all  and  sundry  that  the  government  had  been  storing  vast 
quantities  of  pressed-paper  coffins  in  the  cellars  of  the  rail- 
way stations  and  in  other  public  buildings  of  the  capital. 
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In  the  crypt  of  Notre-Dame,  he  was  saying,  and  in  the 
catacombs  of  the  Denfert-Rochereau  district,  he  had  seen 
fifty  thousand  of  those  coffins  stacked  up  that  very  day- 
seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

"What  are  they  for?"  asked  one  of  the  peasants  naively. 

"Not  for  you  and  your  kind,"  shot  back  the  cheminot, 
who  probably  thought  that  with  his  question  the  peasant 
had  meant  to  cast  doubt  on  that  fantastic  story.  "They  are 
for  the  air-raid  victims." 

"Parbleu"  said  the  peasant,  "who  in  hell  wants  to  be 
buried  in  a  paper  coffin?  And  then,"  he  added  suddenly,  in 
a  comical  burst  of  anger  that  flushed  his  face  a  deep  red, 
"I  consider  it  unfair,  quite  unfair  what  you  say,  why  should 
a  distinction  be  made  between  civilians  and  us  soldiers?" 

The  crowd  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Some  men  took 
sips  from  their  glasses  and  replaced  them  with  almost 
furtive  gestures  on  the  counter.  Others  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances  with  their  neighbors.  The  question  of  equality 
had  been  raised,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  macabre  way.  But 
that  meant  that  the  conversation  was  about  to  take  a  poli- 
tical turn. 

"You  don't  understand,  I  can  see  that,"  resumed  the 
cheminot,  now  mollified.  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you," 
he  said  in  a  slightly  bragging  tone,  "why  they  bury  civilians 
in  paper  coffins?  That's  for  the  morale,  my  friend.  They 
can't  be  seen  carrying  the  fragments  of  civilians  around  in 
tin  pails  or  bed  sheets,  can  they,  now?  A  sight  like  that 
would  demoralize  the  average  city  dweller  in  a  minute." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  insisted  the  peasant  with  a  kind  of 
drunken  man's  stubbornness.  "I  don't  like  it  and  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  figurez-vous,  paper  coffins  for 
those  ladies  and  gents.  Is  that  what  we're  paying  our  good 
taxes  for?" 
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Everybody  laughed  at  this,  but  the  cheminot  bent  his 
head  towards  the  bar  and,  looking  sideways  at  the  red- 
faced  peasant  five  or  six  places  away  from  him,  called  out: 
"Ne  fen  fais  pas,  mon  vieux,  don't  worry,  old  boy,  you're 
in  the  infantry,  no?  Well,  they  will  have  a  nice  and  shiny 
new  Boche  tank  plow  you  under.  .  .  The  peasants 
seemed  to  be  struck  speechless  by  this  cynical  remark,  but 
one  of  them  said:  'It's  evident,  smart  boy,  that  you  were 
not  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  the  last  war! 

I  found  M.  Tisserand  sitting  on  one  of  the  small  marble- 
topped  tables  in  the  rear  of  the  billiard  room.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  £lie,  the  bald-headed  old  waiter,  who  stood  in  front 
of  him,  arms  crossed,  shifting  his  weight  from  one  painful 
foot  to  the  other.  M.  Tisserand  seemed  very  excited.  In 
spite  of  that,  I  noticed  that  the  other  men  in  the  room,  all 
of  them  prominent  in  our  community— monsieur  le  no- 
taire,  the  pharmacist,  the  architect,  and  a  couple  of  big 
landowners— strangely  enough  paid  but  slight  attention  to 
M.  Tisserand's  words. 

"Do  you  know,  £lie,  old  friend/'  he  was  saying,  "what 
my  nephew  just  tells  me?  Eh  bien,  he  was  in  Maisons- 
Laffitte  yesterday— you  know  the  little  town  where  there  is 
a  race  track?  He  was  there  on  business,  my  nephew,  and 
what  does  he  see  there?  A  scandal,  I  tell  you,  a  scandal  as 
has  never  yet  happened  in  this  France  of  ours.  He  was 
walking  up  the  Avenue  Longueil,  and  what  does  he  see 
there?"  M.  Tisserand  was  now  speaking  very  slowly  and 
not  looking  at  filie  at  all  but  at  his  friends,  who  were  ob- 
viously pretending  not  to  be  interested  and  busily  playing 
cards.  "He  sees  there  a  long  file  of  civilians— men,  women, 
and  children— loaded  down  with  baggage— suitcases,  sacks, 
boxes,  I  don't  know  what  else— and  those  civilians  escorted 
by  Senegalese  soldiers,  bayonets  fixed.  ..." 
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"Des  espions,  sans  doute/3  shot  out  filie  indignantly,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  notary  vigorously  nodded  his  head  at  the 
waiter's  remark. 

"Spies,  nothing!"  shouted  M.  Tisserand,  who  now 
jumped  down  from  his  table  and  began  to  pace  the  floor 
in  long  strides.  "Spies,  nothing!  Those  men  were  political 
refugees,  men  who  had  sought  asylum  here  in  France  from 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  And  those  men  were  being  marched 
to  a  concentration  camp!" 

"A  concentration  camp  here  in  France,  maitre?  That 
does  not  seem  possible!"  said  filie,  aghast. 

"I  thought  that  would  astonish  you,"  said  M.  Tisserand 
calmly.  "Your  astonishment  honors  you,  £lie,  mon  ami!33 

But  now  the  notary  spoke  up.  "Monsieur,"  he  said  to  the 
librarian,  "your  language  is  irresponsible.  These  prisoners 
are  aliens,  aliens  of  the  German  enemy.  The  government 
does  well  to  intern  them.  We  must  watch  our  internal 
security  as  well  as  our  borders.  Who  knows  the  private 
records  of  these  men,  or  what  they  are  up  to?  Uailleurs33 
he  went  on,  "they  will  be  well  treated,  better,  you  may  rest 
assured,  than  those  of  our  soldiers  who  will  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Boche.  .  . 

"But,  monsieur,"  interrupted  Tisserand,  "my  nephew  is 
like  myself  a  librarian.  He  knew  some  of  those  prisoners  by 
sight.  II  y  avait  la  Monsieur  W  erf  el  et  Monsieur  Leonard 
Frank  et  Monsieur  Feuchtw anger.  .  .  ." 

"What  barbaric  names!"  sneered  the  notary. 

"What  do  names  matter?  Besides,  those  names  are  no 
more  barbaric  than  that  of  Paul  Karageorgevich,  who,  as 
you  know,  as  Regent  of  Serbia,  is  the  honored  ally  of  the 
French  Republic,  we  hope.  .  .  .  But  these  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  are  distinguished  men,  eminent  writers,  citizens 
of  Europe.  .  .  ." 
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"Citizens  of  Europe,  mon  Dieu,  I  thought  so,  I  thought 
you  would  call  them  that/'  came  back  the  notary.  "That 
appellation  covers  a  lot.  I  suppose  you  would  call  those 
half-million  Spanish  rascals  we  entertain  in  our  southern 
camps  also  citizens  of  Europe?" 

Tisserand  almost  burst  with  indignation  at  this  con- 
temptuous reference  to  the  Loyalist  refugees,  while  £lie, 
who  was  an  old  Front  Populaire  adherent,  started  slapping 
with  his  napkin  at  a  fly  that  was  buzzing  on  the  window- 
pane. 

"Yes,  citizens  of  Europe,"  flung  back  M.  Tisserand. 
"They,  the  Spanish  democrats  as  well  as  the  prisoners  of 
Maisons-Laffitte.  They  fought  the  powers  France  faces  to- 
day, long  before  we  rallied  to  the  struggle.  When  they 
were  overwhelmed  at  home,  they  came  to  us  to  warn  us. 
They  are  our  friends.  .  .  .  They  should  have  the  rank  of 
honor  among  our  allies.  They  should  certainly  not  be  sent 
to  concentration  camps.  ..." 

"We  do  not  need  allies  of  that  kind,"  returned  the 
notary  coolly. 

"No,"  flared  back  Tisserand,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
"your  allies  are  the  Francos,  the  De  la  Rocques,  the  Wey- 
gands,  the  utility  trusts,  the  grande  presse,  and  the  Jesuits, 
all  those  true  and  tried  champions  of  freedom,  equality, 
and  brotherhood.  ..." 

"Why  don't  you  include  M.  Hitler?"  the  notary  snarled 
back  sarcastically. 

"I  do  include  M.  Hitler!"  said  Tisserand  with  emphasis. 
"Hitler  is  your  best  friend.  He  is  your  Fuehrer  as  much 
as  he  is  the  Fuehrer  of  the  German  bourgeoisie.  For  years 
you  and  your  friends  have  maintained  that  Hitler  is  the 
bulwark  against  disorder  in  Europe.  You  fawned  on  him 
and  you  applauded  when  his  brigands  smashed  the  labor 
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organizations  in  Germany.  You  smiled  when  he  burned 
the  German  Reichstag,  which  you  called  the  equivalent 
of  'our  hot-air  factory*  at  the  Palais  Bourbon.  When  the 
Front  Populaire  came  to  power,  your  papers  screamed: 
'Rather  Hitler  than  Blum.'  Your  leaders  sent  felicitations 
to  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  Munich  surrender.  Now 
you  say  you're  going  to  fight  Hitler,"  continued  Tisserand, 
thoroughly  excited.  "I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  it. 
I  believe  you  and  your  class  are  merely  going  through  the 
semblance  of  war  in  order  to  deprive  the  French  people  of 
its  civil  liberties  and  then  throw  them  as  a  sop  to  your 
god  in  Berlin.  This  war  is  a  pretense,  a  gruesome  pretense; 
the  French  people  are  being  led  into  a  trap.  .  . 

That  was  the  last  of  the  debates  at  the  Lion  d'Or. 
Never  again,  I  knew,  would  the  old  men  sit  down  pleas- 
antly for  a  game  of  dominoes  or  whist.  The  abyss  had  sud- 
denly yawned  between  them.  M.  Tisserand  died  a  few 
months  later  ...  in  jail,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  on  the  charge  of  "using  language  cal- 
culated to  obstruct  the  national  effort." 

Since  the  departure  of  most  of  the  men  for  the  armies, 
our  vast  parish  church  of  Saint  Louis  of  the  French,  where 
in  normal  times  you  could  distinguish  but  a  few  bowed 
heads  in  the  afternoon's  half-darkness,  was  now  filled  each 
day  to  its  uttermost  nooks  and  corners.  All  day  long  an 
endless  procession  of  sabots  click-clacked  back  and  forth 
over  the  hollowed-out  granite  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
weather-beaten  but  still  massive  iron  doors.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  that  remained  of  the  population  of  Bourg  was  seek- 
ing refuge  in  that  crumbling  old  edifice.  People  sat  or 
stood  in  the  side  chapels,  in  the  baptistery,  even  in  the 
worm-eaten  wooden  galleries  that  had  been  condemned  as 
unsafe  many  years  before.  When  the  Benediction  of  the 
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Blessed  Sacrament  was  to  be  given,  many  peasant  women, 
too,  from  neighboring  hamlets  and  estates  would  come 
shuffling  in,  after  covering  their  heads  with  handkerchiefs 
or  shawls,  and  kneel  down  on  the  flagstones  and  on  the 
slabs  of  yellowed  marble  in  the  aisles  that  covered  the 
graves.  The  blue-colored  windows  above  the  high  altar 
threw  a  wan  and  gloomy  light  on  the  assembly,  giving  the 
faces  of  the  worshipers  a  pale,  almost  ghostlike  appearance. 

Only  one  corner  of  the  church,  a  small  area  on  the  right 
of  the  intersection  of  transept  and  nave,  opposite  the 
pulpit,  stood  out  in  brilliant  illumination.  There  rose 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  patron  saint  of  France,  warlike 
and  victorious,  in  one  hand  a  silken  fleur-de-lysed  banner 
and  in  the  other  an  unsheathed  sword.  The  figure  of  the 
Maid  was  almost  hidden  from  view  by  superimposed  tiers 
of  blazing  candles.  From  a  distance  it  looked  as  if  she  was 
hemmed  in  by  protective  rings  of  fire. 

As  the  Abbe  de  la  Roudaire,  in  his  pleated  alb,  mounted 
the  pulpit  amid  great  stillness,  to  recite  the  rosary,  I  rec- 
ognized many  of  the  women  whose  sons  and  husbands  were 
away  in  those  regions  on  the  borders  of  France  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  turned  into  a  screaming  inferno. 
The  response  to  the  Abbe's  invocations  rose  and  fell  with 
the  sound  of  breakers  on  the  shore,  fervently,  and  in 
rhythmic  cadence.  Some  girls  near  me  were  fingering  their 
beads  nervously,  many  women  wept;  others,  quite  oblivi- 
ous to  their  environment,  kept  their  eyes  closed  and  prayed 
with  an  intensity  that  brought  to  their  features  an  expres- 
sion of  deepest  suffering.  "Pray  for  us!  .  .  .  Ayez  pitie  de 
nous! .  . .  Have  mercy  on  us!  . . .  Hear  us!  Lord,  hear  us!" 
At  times  the  sea  of  voices  turned  into  a  collective  lament; 
poignant,  sobbing,  making  the  heart  shrink  with  the 
anguish  of  its  insistent,  repetitious  appeal. 
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Would  God  hear?  Would  the  cup  of  sorrow  pass  by  this 
time,  or  would  it  have  to  be  drained  once  more  to  the  last 
bitter  dregs  by  those  tired  and  weary  souls  as  it  had  been 
only  a  short  twenty  years  before?  "Coeur  de  Jesus/'  I 
heard  the  Abbe  say  in  his  deep  plaintive  voice,  "Heart  of 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  us!" 

But  what  of  the  hearts  of  men?  What  of  the  value  of 
human  life  and  the  value  of  our  humanity?  "What  think 
ye  of  man?"  Pontius  Pilate  had  once  asked  the  Jews  in 
another  decisive  moment  of  history.  I  was  innerly  so  per- 
turbed by  what  was  going  on  around  me  that  I  felt  like 
hurling  that  same  old  question  at  the  Almighty.  Is  our 
human  destiny  nothing  more  than  forever  to  be  mere 
flotsam  and  jetsam  on  an  ageless  tide? 

Their  disquietude  and  misery  weighed  on  those  people 
around  me  like  a  great,  incomprehensible  necessity.  They 
were  beyond  hope  and  consolation.  But  was  not  the  essence 
of  man's  sorrow  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  progress,  technique, 
science,  and  all  the  things  created  by  his  hard  will  and  his 
fearless  intellect,  in  spite  of  all  his  wealth  and  riches,  he 
had  turned  up  the  wrong  road,  a  road  morally  wron?, 
wrong  m  principle?  5 

That  question  was  pressed  back  after  the  last  war,  after 
the  tension  of  the  fighting  years  relaxed  and  exploded  in 
a  wave  of  idealism.  Then  the  League  of  Nations  had 
looked  like  a  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  an  inter- 
national order  based  on  justice.  Antiwar  sentiments  and 
pacifism  were  growing  in  every  land.  Women's  societies 
and  workers'  clubs  and  international  congresses  were  pass- 
ing unanimous  resolutions  against  war.  The  vision  of  a 
new  culture  had  become  discernible  on  the  horizon  Did 
we  not  sing  and  believe  in  our  churches  that  the  gentle 
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way,  the  way  of  love  and  reason,  would  triumph  in  the 
end?  But  thereafter  the  old  question  whether  or  not  our 
society  and  our  Western  culture,  which  had  placed  the 
modern,  self-sufficient  man  in  the  center  of  things,  were 
not  on  the  wrong  track,  returned  with  renewed  insistence 
when  the  fog  cleared  and  we  realized  that  even  after  the 
signing  of  peace  we  were  still  in  a  state  of  war. 

There  were  times,  in  the  feudal  era,  when  man  was 
closely  associated  with  nature,  when  the  rhythm  of  nature 
determined  his  life,  when  he  accepted  the  changes  of  birth 
and  death  as  self-evident  and  as  things  not  to  be  questioned. 
Why  should  he  fear  death  and  life,  when  these  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a  divinely  instituted  order?  Moreover,  the 
ancient  church,  which  had  absorbed  the  rhythm  of  nature 
in  its  organization,  promised  him  and  actually  gave  him  a 
measure  of  security  and  certainty  in  both  life  and  death. 

Modern  man,  who  has  lost  all  contact  with  nature,  the 
modern  city  dweller  especially,  who  only  contemplates 
nature  but  no  longer  lives  in  and  with  its  rhythm,  who  has 
lost  belief  in  the  spiritual  basis  of  his  own  and  the  world's 
existence,  and  who  thinks  belief  in  God  an  antiquated 
myth,  this  man  becomes  obsessed  with  a  fear  that  in  times 
of  social  crisis  grows  to  an  unreasoning,  blind  anguish. 
And  when  this  anguish  takes  on  mass  characteristics  (which 
occur  when  the  mass  is  cut  loose  from  its  economic,  social, 
and  spiritual  moorings),  confusion  and  chaos  appear.  Fear 
leads  to  bestiality.  Fear,  too,  is  more  easily  mastered  by 
brutality  than  by  the  spirit.  Hence,  the  leader  who  ruth- 
lessly seizes  power  and  holds  power  without  qualms  of 
conscience  is  glorified  and  almost  deified  because  of  his 
brutality. 

Max  Scheler  said  after  the  First  World  War  that  for  the 
first  time  in  a  human  history  of  ten  thousand  years  man 
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has  become  a  problem  to  himself.  Man  no  longer  knows 
who  he  is  and  what  he  is;  worst  of  all,  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  know.  Indeed,  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
what  xs  human  and  what  is  bestial.  We  no  longer  knovsr 
what  is  inner  freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
For  is  not  conscience  being  enslaved  and  the  inner  freedom 
being  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  freedom? 

i  .  N7e^  in  ^  course  o£  hist<»7  has  man  appeared  so 
;  hopelessly  pathetic  a  playball  of  blind  forces  as  he  does  at 
present.  Does  anyone,  anywhere,  know  what  to  do?  Are 
we  not  all  being  swept  along  by  a  nameless,  impersonal 
inescapable  current?  There  is  a  paralysis  of  the  will  an 
abdication  of  reason,  an  abandonment  of  common  sense 
that  makes  one  land  after  another  a  ready-made  victim  far* 
conquest  by  the  forces  of  evil.  In  France  they  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  to  fight  back  when  Hitler  appeared 
on  the  borders.  For  eight  months,  after  Poland  had  been 
swept  away  and  the  German  armies  were  poised  to  strike 
westerly,  everybody  sat  still.  The  whole  nation  seemed 
struck  with  moral  and  physical  impotence.  Men,  seemingly 
mesmerized,  watched  while  Hitler  calmly  straddled  the 
wave  of  the  future  and  came  bearing  down  on  them  riding 

i  s  crest.  In  the  confusion,  Hitler  and  his  philosophy  werf 
Aemselve  taken  tQ  b£  the  waye  Qf  th£  ^  ^ £7 

was  merely  lts  conductor  and  had  perforce  to  be  its  con- 
ductor because  no  one  disputed  him  that  place  and  his  self- 
assumed  rank. 

Where  were  those  who  knew  the  difference  between 
igh t  and  darkness,  between  the  truth  and  the  lie,  when  the 
otah  anans  started  on  their  rampage,  first  gingerly,  as 
if  on  tiptoe,  cautiously  feeling  their  way?  Did  we  protest 

ideTl  w  VT,heard  WhCn  demOCra<T  and  democratic 
ideals  were  assailed  as  the  worthless  inventions  and  trash 
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of  the  Jews?  What  aid  did  we  give  to  the  fighters  for  free- 
dom and  decency  in  human  relations  when  they  were  at 
grips  with  the  monstrous  emanations  from  the  nether 
depths?  We  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  We  covered 
their  assailants— the  assailants  of  our  own  most  holy  posses- 
sions—with our  silence.  We  threw  back  those  who  were 
tired  of  the  battle  and  who  had  escaped  its  ferocity  as  if 
they  were  tainted  with  some  horribly  contagious  disease. 
We  closed  our  doors  to  them  and  we  did  not  know  that 
in  doing  so  we  opened  our  hearts  to  the  spirit  of  oppression 
and  locked  out  mercy  and  compassion. 

When  I  left  the  churc  h  I  ran  into  Gamine  Villctortc.  the 
graved  igger.  I  asked  him  to  drink  a  glass  at  the  bistro  on 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paroisse. 

"Who's  dead?"  I  asked,  for  I  noticed  that  he  wore 
his  best  suit,  something  he  did  only  when  he  came  to  town 
to  obtain  burial  instructions  from  the  undertaker. 

"Who's  dead?  Well,  pardi,  Monsieur  Fayolle  is  dead. 
Didn't  you  know?" 

"I  know  nothing!" 

"Yon  don't  know?  Pourtant,  it  happened  yesterday," 
said  Camille,  sucking  the  red  pinard  from  his  moustaches. 
"It  happened  in  a  Hash,  too." 

"What  happened  in  a  Hash?  Was  he  killed?" 

"Killed?  Yes  and  no.  That  is  to  say,  he  killed  him- 
self. .  .  ." 

"Monsieur  Fayolle  committed  suicide?" 

"Yes,  a  rich  man,  too,  at  least  so  they  say.  He  did  it 
because  of  his  horse." 

-Why  do  you  speak  in  riddles?"  I  said.  "I  don't  under- 
stand." ,  . 

"Nobody  else  docs"  came  back  Camille.  "But  it  is  the 
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truth  I  am  telling  you.  Last  week  they  took  his  horse 
away,  for  the  mobilization,  of  course.  He  was  so  attached 
to  the  old  beast  that  he  went  around  moping  and  worry- 
ing about  it.  He  asked  the  military  to  let  him  accompany 
the  horse  to  the  depot  at  Bougival.  But  they  refused.  Thev 
told  him  they'd  take  good  care  of  his  horse.  Fayolle 
pleaded,  it  seems,  that  the  horse  was  too  old  and  quite  use- 
less for  work.  He  told  them  he'd  gladly  pay  them  the  price 
of  a  young  strong  horse.  But  they  told  him  to  be  off  " 
"And  so?" 

"And  so,  when  the  news  came  yesterday  morning  that 
his  horse  had  died-the  animal  had  refused  to  eat  or  drink, 
after  being  separated  from  its  master— Fayolle  went  to 
Bougival,  found  the  dead  horse,  kissed  it  on  the  snout, 
pulled  out  his  revolver,  and  shot  himself.  .  . .  It's  Pierre 
Peguy  who  told  me.  He  saw  the  whole  thing." 

"It's  very  sad,"  I  said. 

"Sure,  c'est  triste,"  assented  Camille,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "but  what's  sadder  still  is  that  I,  old  and 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  as  you  know  me,  must  leave  for 
the  mobilization  depot  myself  on  the  eleventh  day  ** 

"I  thought  you  were  reform*,  no  longer  fit  for  the  serv- 
ice?" I  said. 

"Fit  I  am  not,  except  to  dig  a  few  more  graves  here  in 
our  commune,  certainly  not  to  dig  trenches  under  fire.  I 
had  half  my  left  haunch  shot  away  in  the  last  war-here, 
feel  this,"  he  said,  grabbing  my  hand  and  putting  it  on  the 
seat  of  his  trousers.  "What  can  a  man  with  half  a  backside 
do  in  a  war,  I  ask  you  now?" 

"They  will  probably  put  you  in  some  warehouse  in  the 
commissariat  department.  What  I  wonder  at  though,"  I 
said,  "is  who  is  going  to  slaughter  the  pig  for  us  this  fall." 
For  Camille  earned  a  little  money  on  the  side,  and  some 
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tripes  and  livers,  by  doing  a  little  butcher's  work  privately. 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  said  reassuringly.  "No- 
body will  eat  any  pork  next  winter  in  Bourg-en-Foret. 
Only  the  army  will  eat  pork,  or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter— that  is,  if  the  army  is  victorious.  Else  the  Boche 
will  eat  everything,  and  especially  pork  . . .  they  are  fond 
of  that,  messieurs  les  Allemands,  fond  of  pork,  that  is.  I 
remember  in  the  last  war. . .  ." 

I  have  since  those  days  often  wondered  why  I  did  not 
simply  stay  home  in  Bourg-en-For£t  hidden  behind  the 
high  walls  of  our  garden,  gathering  the  plums,  which  were 
extraordinarily  plentiful  that  summer,  or  making  myself 
useful  in  another  way— for  instance,  by  constructing  a 
communal  bombproof  shelter  of  the  kind  we  soldiers, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Captain  David  Windsor,  dug  in 
the  chalk  back  in  '17  for  the  Canadian  nurses  at  the  base 
camp  of  Etaples.  In  doing  so  I  might  at  least  have  set  a 
good  example  to  my  neighbors  who  bungled  that  job  com- 
pletely, going  about  it,  as  they  did,  in  so  haphazard  and 
inefficient  a  manner— one  shovelful  today  and  another  to- 
morrow—that one  might  well  have  thought  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  massing  in  the  Gobi  Desert  instead  of  actually 
standing  next  door,  trampling  with  impatience  and 
thirsting  for  the  spoil. 

The  truth  is  that  nobody  did  a  stroke  of  work  for  months. 
We  stood  about  gossiping,  speculating,  and  rumor-monger- 
ing  all  day  and  far  into  the  night-and  this  for  weeks  on 
end.  And  that  is  the  way  it  was  in  every  community  in 
"France.  Instead  of  passing  the  time  of  day  in  idle  chatter 
and  futile  debate  that  way,  a  million  of  us,  native  sons 
and  foreigners  alike,  should  have  been  sent  north  to  build 
an  extension  of  the  Maginot  Line  along  the  Belgian  fron- 
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tier  to  the  North  Sea  as  a  second  line  of  defense  behind  the 
Albert  CanaL  This  would  have  stopped  the  gap  through 
which  the  armored  divisions  were  to  come  pouring  into 
the  plains  of  Champagne  and  through  the  valleys  of  Ar- 
tois  a  few  months  later. 

Now  we  know  that  its  deliberate  laxity  in  taking  essential 
precautions  for  defense  and  plain  treason  on  the  French 
side  enabled  the  Germans  to  break  through  with  compara- 
tive ease  in  July,  1940.  In  December,  1939,  however,  and 
again  in  the  following  June,  when  the  news  came  of  two 
massive  German  concentrations  in  the  same  regions— one 
on  the  Netherlands  border  and  one  around  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle—we  looked  at  the  map  with  anxiety  amounting  to 
panic.  One  did  not  have  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  War  Col- 
lege to  know  that  once  the  Germans  had  overcome  Hol- 
land's fragile  defense  positions  and  thereafter,  or  simul- 
taneously, outflanked  the  Belgian  line  by  marching 
through  Luxembourg  and  Flanders,  northern  France 
would  lie  wide  open  before  them. 

"Ah,  that  is  when  we  go  back  into  the  trenches  and 
stop  them/'  said  the  old  men  around  the  coffeehouse  tables. 

"If  only  we  have  time  to  dig  trenches,"  I  replied,  for  I 
was  well  aware,  because  of  my  frequent  automobile  trips 
to  and  from  Holland,  that  not  a  trench  had  been  started 
anywhere  in  Belgium  or  France. 

In  August  I  ventured  to  speak  to  M.  Daladier  about  my 
worries  of  the  open  road  in  the  north.  It  happened  this 
way:  the  bureau  of  the  Grand  Orient  sent  me  regularly  its 
bulletin  about  activities  in  the  various  Masonic  lodges  in 
France— notices  of  lectures,  speeches,  and  visits  by  promi- 
nent scientists,  philosophers,  politicians,  and  the  like. 
Back  in  1925  I  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Saint- 
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Gcrmain-cn-Layc  lodge  and  although  I  had  seldom  at- 
tended the  sessions,  my  interest  was  now  aroused  anew  by 
an  announcement  in  the  bulletin  of  a  forthcoming  con- 
vention of  the  lodges  of  the  Departement  of  Seine  et  Oise 
in  which  Saint-Germain  is  located.  The  convention  was  to 
be  held  in  Versailles,  the  capital  of  the  departement,  and 
the  chief  speaker  was  to  be  fedouard  Daladier. 

I  telephoned  the  old  doctor  in  Saint-Germain  who  had 
been  one  of  the  sponsors  at  my  initiation  and  arranged 
with  him  to  drive  out  together  on  the  appointed  day.  We 
had  not  much  hope  of  Daladicr's  showing  up,  overloaded 
with  War  Office  work  as  he  must  have  been  in  a  time  of 
general  mobilization;  but  halfway  through  the  session  he 
nevertheless  dropped  in.  lie  was  given  the  floor  at  once 
and  pronounced  the  usual  set  speech  of  politicians  the 
world  over:  about  democnu  y.  humanity,  freedom,  the 
splendid  morale  of  the  French  people,  and  the  loyalty  of 
France's  allies,  the  British  and  the  Poles. 

After  the  formal  session,  when  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  him  semiprivately,  I  remarked  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  I  wished  he  had  said  something  about  our 
Belgian  friends  and  the  situation  up  north.  1  made  it  clear 
that  I  was  not  speaking  as  a  foreign  newspaperman  but  as 
a  friend  of  France  and  as  "une  frirc"  "It  is  dear,"  I  said, 
"that  with  the  Maginot  Line  protecting  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, the  Germans  will  be  forced  to  make  their  attempt  at 
invasion  at  another  spot,  through  Belgium  again,  for  in- 

"The  Belgian  defenses  are  quite  formidable,"  returned 
Daladier.  "  Their  line  of  the  Albert  Canal  is  really  quite 
strong.  Their  fortifications  in  Liege  province  right  up  to 
the  Dutch  bonier  are  most  impressive  There  is  the 
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system  of  Eben-Emael,  right  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Dutch  province  of  Limburg,  which  is  considered  as  strong 
as  our  Maginot  Line,  .  *  ." 

"But  that  is  where  the  line  of  defenses  ends,  does  it  not?" 
I  asked, 

"True,"  came  back  Daladier.  "If  the  Germans  attack 
they  will  most  likely  strike  north  of  that  point/' 
"Against  Holland?" 

"Yes,  against  Holland/1  he  agreed. 

"In  other  words,  the  way  that  line  of  defense  has  been 
built,  along  France's  eastern  border  and  continuing  into 
Belgium,  it  really  constitutes  an  invitation  to  the  Germans 
to  make  Holland  the  gateway  of  their  invasion?" 

"Quite,  but  they  won't  get  farl"  he  replied  laughingly. 

"Do  you  expect  the  Dutch  army  to  stop  them?"  I 
laughed  in  turn* 

No,  the  Dutch,  he  intimated,  would  merely  fight  a  de- 
laying action  until  reinforcements  could  be  sent,  and  then 
the  Germans  would  be  up  against  the  Albert  Canal  and 
the  Franco-Belgians,  and  then  there  was  the  Little  Maginot 
Line.  .  .  . 

"Holland  is  then  to  serve  as  a  sacrifice  battalion,  so  to 

speak?" 

Daladier  pursed  his  lips  and  cocked  his  head  a  little  at 
this  question.  "Suppose,"  I  went  on  somewhat  imperti- 
nently perhaps,  "suppose  the  Dutch  do  not  like  the  idea 
and,  seeing  the  futility  of  a  struggle  against  the  Reich, 
they  surrender  or  give  Hitler  passage,  as  Luxembourg  did 
in  the  last  war. .  , ."  I  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"You  do  not  know  the  Dutch,"  Daladier  interrupted, 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do  know  the  Dutch/'  I  said.  "I  believe 
they  will  fight,  but  will  the  French  fight?" 
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"Why  do  you  say  that?"  he  asked  suddenly,  staring  at  me. 
"Monsieur  le  minis  tre,"  I  said,  "you  must  forgive  me 
for  speaking  frankly,  but  I  would  not  be  a  true  friend  of 
France  if  1  did  not  say  to  you  that  I  and  many  others  have 
grave  misgivings  about  the  sentiment  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  like  1914.  The  people  are  apathetic,  strangely  so. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  understand  the  issue  at  stake  " 

"The  issue  is  plain  enough,  d'ailleurs,"  he  interrupted 
again,  pulling  at  his  cigarette  with  a  wry  face.  "Hitler 
menaces  Poland  and  threatens  to  throw  Europe  upside 
down.  If  they  break  loose  again,  the  Germans,  they  must 
be  matte  to  light  on  their  own  territory.  That  is  the  task 
of  the  Franco- British  allies.  The  war  will  be  fought  in 
Germany.  That's  it.  Voild!  They  will  not  be  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  France  again.  It's  across  the  Rhine  that  the 
contest,  will  be  waged.  ,  . ." 

"1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  monsieur  le  ministre," 
I  said.  "It  gives  me  new  hope." 

Some  of  the  other  lodge  members  had  gathered  about 
to  listen  to  the  Prime  Minister's  words.  Several  of  them 
gravely  nodded  their  heads  when  they  heard  htm  say  that 
if  war  broke  out  it  would  be  fought  on  German  territory. 
Sime  Daladier  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  I  chanced 
another  question. 

"If  the  war  is  to  be  fought  in  the  enemy's  country,  we 
may  perhaps  attack  any  day  now?" 

"Comment?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"France  will  strike  at  the  Germans."  I  said,  "before  they 
are  ready  to  deliver  their  first  blow!" 

"Where  could  we  strike?"  Daladier  asked  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

"Eh  bint,  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,"  I  said. 

"Against  Italy?" 
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"Of  course.  That's  the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
Axis  lines.  The  French  Army  of  the  South  could  smash 
the  Italians  in  a  month,  occupy  the  Po  Valley  and  the  in- 
dustries of  northern  Italy,  and  drive  the  Italian  forces 
back  on  Naples,  capturingthe  naval  base  of  Spoleto  on  the 
way.  Such  a  move  would  greatly  upset  the  calculations  of 
the  German  general  staff.  It  might  save  Poland,  to  begin 
with  " 

Daladier  laughed.  "You  are  quite  a  strategist,"  he  said. 
"But  you  forget  that  we  are  not  at  war  yet  and  that  Italy 
is  not  likely  to  join  Germany.  Italy  is  not  menacing  us." 

"Mussolini  is  having  his  boys  parade  the  streets  shouting 
for  Savoy,  Nice,  Corsica,  Djibouti.  . .  .  Italy  is  mobilized 
and  a  member  of  the  Axis.  France  may  not  consider  her- 
self at  war  with  Italy,  but  Italy  is  at  war  with  France  just  as 
much  as  Germany  is  at  war  with  France,  although  not  a 
shot  has  been  fired  yet.  I  think  it  would  electrify  Europe 
if  France  struck  at  Italy  right  now  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  first  blow  to  fall  on  Poland." 

"France  desires  peace,"  said  Daladier.  "We  will  not 
fight  till  all  ways  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution  have  been 
exhausted.  ...  War  is  no  frivolity,  no  little  game,  you 
know.  The  French  people  are  peace-loving." 

"I  know  that,  monsieur  Ic  ministre,"  I  said,  "but  while 
you  and  the  French  diplomats  look  for  means  to  avoid  war, 
Germany  is  concentrating  her  armies  on  the  borders  of 
Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  true  you  do 
not  need  to  fight.  The  Germans  will  be  glad  not  to  have 
you  fight.  But  the  only  case  in  which  they  won't  fight  is  if 
France  surrenders." 

"You  seem  to  be  quite  sure  it  is  going  to  be  war,"  he  said 
a  little  sarcastically. 

"Positively,  monsieur  le  ministre,"  I  said,  "that's  why 
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I  would  like  to  see  France  take  the  initiative  by  striking 
across  Italy  to  effect  a  juncture  with  the  Yugoslavs:  I 
would  like  to  see  France  strike  the  first  blow  and  make  it 
so  terrific  that  the  Axis  snaps  in  two  " 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  go  to  Paris.  In 
the  first  place,  you  never  knew  when  there  would  be  a 
train,  while  most  of  the  buses  on  the  cross-country  runs 
had  been  commandeered  "provisionally"  by  the  military. 
In  addition,  the  government  placed  every  day  more  restric- 
tions on  the  movements  of  foreigners,  so  that  before  long 
a  person  was  virtually  confined  to  his  own  place  of  resi- 
dence. Still  and  all,  circumstances  called  for  my  presence 
in  the  capital  nearly  every  day,  for  I  was  broadcasting  at 
the  time  from  a  government-owned  station  for  NBC  in 
America. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded  with  officials  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  for  some  kind  of  hissez-fmsser  from  the  military 
authorities,  so  that  I  might  avoid  the  daily  delays  and  an- 
noyances on  my  way  to  work.  For  each  municipality  be- 
tween Bourg  and  Paris  had  its  full  complement  of  bay- 
oneted guards  stationed  at  the  town  limits,  and  every  time 
I  passed  their  way  each  set  of  guards  seemed  to  consider  it 
a  patriotic  duty  to  conduct  me  to  a  mairie  or  a  military 
post  for  thoroughgoing  questioning. 

Fortunately  at  the  time  I  still  had  a  Canadian  passport. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  my  hair, 
both  on  the  passport  photo  and  in  reality,  was  parted  on 
the  left  side,  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  inquisi- 
torial spirits.  Only,  all  this  harassing  red  tape  made  the 
short  trip  to  Parts  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  for  there 
were  no  less  than  thirteen  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  to 
traverse,  to  say  nothing  of  crossing  innumerable  heavily 
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guarded  bridges  and  passing  through  neighborhoods 
where  more  than  the  usual  precautions  had  been  taken, 
with  tanks  and  assault  cars  stretched  across  the  roads  and 
entire  battalions  of  homeguards  disposed  in  defense  posi- 
tion, evidently  to  guard  some  important  (though  to  me 
invisible)  military  objective. 

In  short,  the  walk  to  Paris  became,  more  or  less,  an  ob- 
stacle race-  But  it  had  an  inspiring  effect.  More  than 
once  I  thought,  as  I  saw  the  military  precautions  taken  in 
such  towns  as  Saint-Denis,  with  its  working-class  popula- 
tion, that  if  France  was  half  as  well  prepared  on  the 
borders  as  it  was  against  possible  revolutionary  outbreaks 
in  the  interior,  the  situation  was  far  from  hopeless. 

One  reached  Paris  in  an  exhausted  condition,  only  to 
discover  that  the  troubles  on  the  road  had  been  merely  a 
prelude  to  dodging  members  of  the  corps  of  black-coated 
and  black-helmeted  Mobile  Guards,  which  fidouard  Dala- 
dier,  onetime  leader  of  the  Popular  Front,  had  organized 
to  keep  the  adherents  of  that  same  Popular  Front  in  check. 
I  could  not  sit  in  any  restaurant,  cafe,  or  hotel,  for  every 
public  establishment  of  that  sort  was  invaded  from  time 
to  time  by  squads  of  these  troopers,  who  came  to  verify 
the  identity  of  guests.  Some  of  the  guests  I  saw  being  led 
away,  often  amidst  the  wails  and  sobs  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren, seemed  to  have  been  roused  from  their  beds  or  from 
some  peaceful  occupation.  Where  were  they  taken?  God 
only  knows!  And  who  were  they?  Reservists  from  the 
provinces  caught  lingering  around  Paris  for  a  day  or  so 
before  reporting  at  depots,  spies  detected  in  the  act  of  rig- 
ging up  a  signaling  station  on  the  roof,  just  ordinary  types 
touches,  or— who  could  tell?— newspapermen  on  their  way 
to  a  broadcasting  station?  I  could  not  be  sure,  nor  did  I 
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inquire.  I  had  no  business  being  around  at  all,  for  my 
identity  card  stated  specifically  that  my  presence  outside 
Bourg-en-Foret  exposed  me  "irrevocably  to  immediate  ar- 
rest"' by  any  policeman,  civil  or  military— that  is  to  say, 
without  further  ado  or  explanation. 

It  was  a  miserable  job  wandering  about  the  hall-deserted 
city,  blaeked-out  after  nightfall  All  the  great  squares  were 
empty  and  soundless.  The  palaces  and  monuments  stood 
gaunt  and  ghostly  in  their  loneliness.  You  felt  as  if  you 
were  left  alone  with  tombstones  in  a  moonlit  cemetery. 
The  rare  Parisians  venturing  abroad  walked  with  hesitant, 
mulHcd  step,  on  tiptoe  almost,  as  if  they  were  fearful  to 
disturb  the  unnatural,  unholy  silence.  There  was  some- 
thing so  oppressive,  so  portentously  disturbing  in  that  vast 
stillness,  that  it  stabbed  your  mind  like  a  dagger.  And 
uom-  of  the  official  reassurances  which  came  with  every 
rommuniqut1  was  able  to  banish  that  strange,  unreasoning 
apprehension  from  your  mind.  It  clutched  at  your  throat 
with  spectral  fingers.  You  knew  as  well  as  Daladier  and 
Gamelin,  whose  voices  could  be  heard  through  the  radios 
behind  the  shuttered  windows,  that  the  Maginot  Line  stood 
there  fur  to  the  west,  a  formidable  bastion  of  unimaginable 
power,  bristling  with  steel  and  ready  to  spew  death  at  the 
invader  at  an  instant's  notice.  But  of  what  avail,  one  won- 
dered, would  be  the  most  impregnable  fortifications,  if 
the  spirit  of  resistance  should  be  found  lacking? 

I  tro.ssed  the  Heine  bridge  and  watched  the  river  by  the 
pale  gl«>w  of  a  covered  lantern  coiling  its  way  between  the 
quays  like  a  gigantic  bottle-green  snake.  But  the  lace  ol 
Saint  Genevieve's  statue,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
barbarian  invasions,  was  shrouded  in  a  bla<  k  mist  that 
did  not  arise  from  the  stream.  It  was  as  if  the  patron  samt 
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of  Paris  had  lost  her  head  and  had  no  way  of  seeing  the 
approaching  danger. 

Whence  came  the  fear,  the  all-pervading  undertone  of 
indifference,  the  je-m'cn-foutisme  of  the  masses.  And  was 
it  really  fear?  Could  one  be  sure  of  that?  When,  ere  this, 
had  Frenchmen  been  afraid  to  face  fierce,  even  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  or  had  they  hesitated  to  die  for  freedom?  In  the 
semiobscurity  of  the  great  North  and  East  railway  stations, 
I  watched  the  departure  of  the  levies  for  the  advance  posts- 
Soldiers  and  officers— Bretons,  Flemings,  Basques,  Alsa- 
tians—were pouring  through  in  never-ending  streams. 
Whether  you  came  at  noon  or  in  the  dead  of  night,  it  was 
always  the  same  scene,  men,  men,  and  still  more  men, 
marching  by,  trotting,  stamping,  tramping-  Packed  troop 
trains  were  leaving  every  minute  for  the  front.  But  not 
once  did  I  hear  a  cry*  not  once  a  shout  of  patriotism,  not 
once  did  I  see  a  show  of  ardor  or  feel  a  ripple  of  enthusiasm. 
In  a  crowd  of  thousands  of  spectators  and  relatives  of  the 
departing  soldiers,  not  ten  individuals,  I  noted,  saluted 
the  battle  flags  and  the  regimental  emblems  as  they  went 

Were  these  the  sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Year  II 
of  Liberty?  Were  these  boys  in  horizon-blue  the  children 
of  the  barefooted  sans-culottes  who  had  thrown  back  the 
coalitions  of  Europe's  reaction,  without  thought  of  dan- 
ger or  of  hunger?  Were  these  the  descendants  of  the  heroes 
who  had  marched  off  like  lions  sniffing  the  tempest,  to 
efface  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  to  perform  prodigies  o£ 
heroism  under  Marccau  and  Joubert?  41  Volunteers!"  the 
ancestors  of  these  men  cried  out,  "let  us  go  and  die  to 
liberate  the  peoples  of  Europe!"  To  that  cry  a  million 
men  had  responded.  Now  their  sons  marched  by  sullenly, 
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automatically,  listlessly,  scarcely  glancing  to  left  or  right, 
obviously  contemptuous  of  the  double  hedge  of  Mobile 
Guards  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  Not  a  smile,  not 
one  shout  of  encouragement,  not  once  a  cheer.  Why 
weren't  the  huge  glass  domes  overhead  reverberating  with 
the  thunder  of  the  Marseillaise  or  the  Jeune  Garde— or 
Madi'hn,  for  that  matter?  Was  the  danger  less  than  in 
the  days  of  Veuiilot  or  Verdun? 

I  had  stood  near  a  middle-aged  citizen  in  the  crowd  of 
spectators.  Almost  simultaneously  turning  to  leave,  we 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  quizzical,  disturbed,  intui- 
tively asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 

•'(Vest  bien  mtmu\"  I  blurted  out  involuntarily.  "It's 
dreary,  that  spectacle  1" 

"Mm.  monsieur."  he  corrected  me,  "it  is  sinisterl" 
Then  hac  k  into  the  streets,  down  the  lugubrious  Boule- 
vard de  Strasbourg,  where  I  myself  had  marched  with  the 
Canadian  battalions,  twenty-two  years  before.  Our  place 
had  been  taken  by  a  procession  of  caterpillar  tanks  rum- 
bling over  the  broken  pavement.  The  vehicles  stretched 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  beyond  the  blue  arc  light 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Grands  Boulevards.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  they  looked  like  one  of  those  black  serpentine 
monsters  in  the  Japanese  prints:  a  small  head  with  an 
endless  tail.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  sound  asleep  on  top 
of  the  steel  lids.  In  the  trailers,  lying  in  clusters,  pell-mell 
on  each  other,  they  made  you  think  of  little  children  be- 
ing carried  home  after  a  day's  picnic  in  the  woods. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Ghateau-d'Kau  a  group  of 
prostitutes  were  talking  excitedly  with  two  night  watch- 
men  of  the  cycle  corps. 
•«i  have  my  rights,"  shouted  a  big  blonde  girl,  whom 
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one  of  the  policemen  held  by  the  arms.  '1  have  my  rights, 
and  I  intend  to  have  my  rights  respected." 

"T'as  pas  des  droits,  ma  fille"  said  the  big  cop.  "T'es 
putain,  c'est  tout!"  (You  have  no  rights,  girlie,  you  are 
only  a  whore!) 

For  answer  she  struck  him  across  the  lips  so  that  the 
blood  trickled  into  his  moustache. 

The  other  cop  lifted  his  bicycle  and  knocked  the  girl 
down.  She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  flash  and  screamed  like  a 
fury.  Her  arm  had  been  broken.  As  she  was  led  away,  she 
yelled:  "Bread  and  peace!  Vive  la  Republique!"  The 
soldiers  on  the  tanks,  awakened  by  the  shouting,  rubbed 
their  eyes  and  stared  as  if  they  had  heard  a  blasphemy. 

I  walked  down  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  where  some 
students  were  sitting  on  the  terraces  of  the  Cafe  d'Harcourt 
and  the  Chope  Latine.  They  were  talking  in  whispers, 
but  squads  of  gendarmes  were  watching  them  from  across 
the  street.  I  bought  some  English  newspapers  at  the  kiosk 
facing  the  closed  Luxembourg  Gardens  and  learned  from 
a  man  signing  himself  "Diplomatic  Correspondent"  that 
the  morale  of  the  French  Army  was  higher  than  in  the  days 
of  Verdun.  The  headlines  announced  that  Gamelin  would 
break  the  Siegfried  Line  the  moment  the  signal  was  given 
that  the  war  had  started. 

A  green  bus  swung  suddenly  out  of  the  Rue  de  Medicis. 
Its  destination  was  marked  in  front  in  luminous  letters 
above  the  driver's  seat:  Gare  Montparnasse.  That  was  my 
direction,  and  I  jumped  on  board.  There  were  about  ten 
or  twelve  passengers  inside  and  two  men  standing  on  the 
rear  balcony. 

A  man  dressed  in  a  dilapidated  overcoat  and  a  derby  hat 
that  had  seen  better  days  took  off  his  pince-nez  with  a 
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gesture  of  evident  dismay,  folded  up  the  newspaper  he  had 
been  reacting  with  die  aid  of  a  small  pocket  torch,  and  ex- 
claimed with  so  deep  a  sigh  that  all  the  passengers  looked 
at  him  with  surprise:  "Quelle  opaque!" 

"To  what  epoch  do  you  refer—to  this  time  in  which  we 
are  living?"  an  individual,  who  was  sitting  directly  in  front 
of  the  man  who  had  made  the  doleful  exclamation,  asked 
in  a  shrill  piping  voice. 

"Obviously,"  came  back  the  first  speaker.  "What  other 
epoch  could  I  have  in  mind,  parhkui  Do  you  think  I'm 
talking  about  the  Middle  Ages?" 

"We  live  in  the  time  we  deserve,"  said  the  second  indi- 
vidual, who  wore  a  painter's  blouse  and  a  beret. 

"I'.ven  so,  the  tost  of  living  is  going  up  (rightfully,  tout 
qui  mtgmente,  would  you  say  honest  folks  deserve  that?" 
insisted  the  doleful  one. 

'"Olu  the  tost  of  living,  is  that  what  you  mean?  Hut  that 
is  not  true  cither.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  rising  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  under  Point  ate,  for  instance.  Not  by  any  means. 
Besides,  the  trouble  with  us  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living. 
That  is  definitely  not  u  fundamental  issue  today.  What  is 
mm  li  graver  is  our  lack  of  idealism  ami  the  main  iali/.ation 
of  our  whole  life," 

%'<*,  paoh  pooh!  That's  a  very  old  story,"  interjected 
the  conductor,  who  hat  I  overheard  the  colloquy  as  he 
moved  ihtough  the  tar  punching  our  tit kets.  "I  heaid 
my  grandmother  tomplain  of  the  decline  of  idealism  when 
1  was  .uhiltl.  You  both  see  things  from  the  dark  side,  that's 
dear.  1  don't."  the  conductor  went  on.  "Privately.  1 
think  there  is  hope  .  .  .  pt ivately,  you  understand.  But  I 
don't  say  so.  Why  don't  I  say  anything,  do  you  think? 
Simply  bet  ause  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  optimistically." 
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"Why  dangerous?"  asked  the  erstwhile  newspaper 
reader,  stopping  abruptly  in  the  act  of  running  his  tongue 
along  the  edge  of  the  paper  of  a  cigarette  he  had  just 
rolled.  "What  danger,  je  v'ous  prie,  is  there  in  an  expres- 
sion of  optimism?" 

'There  is  danger,"  explained  the  conductor.  "Public 
optimism,  you  see,"  he  went  on,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper,  "public  optimism  would  unquestion- 
ably be  of  advantage  to  this  government  of  nincompoops, 
you  will  readily  agree  to  that.  I  grumble,  not  because  I 
want  to,  but  because  it's  the  last  right  I  have.  I  say:  let's 
all  grumble!" 

Everybody  laughed.  But  Painter's  Blouse  pulled  the 
conductor's  sleeve  and,  motioning  significantly  with  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  rear  of  the  bus,  said:  "Don't 
let  those  two  on  the  back  platform  hear  you  grumble." 

The  conductor  looked  at  the  rear  balcony,  threw  up  his 
shoulders  quickly,  and  said:  "0}  la,  la!" 

At  the  Raspail  intersection  we  came  to  a  halt.  Troops 
were  passing.  They  had  the  right  of  way.  We  waited  five 
minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  still  the 
road  was  not  clear. 

The  passengers  grew  nervous  and  fidgety,  they  began 
to  consult  their  watches. 

"How  long  will  this  last?"  said  one  man. 

Another  said:  "I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  horses 
in  France.  Poor  beasts!"  And  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
he  added:  "At  least  we  can  say  that  there  has  been  no 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  horses!" 

Still  another  chimed  in:  "This  delay  will  make  me  miss 
my  train!  It's  damned  inconvenient,  I  must  say." 

"Messieurs,  messieurs,"  came  the  reassuring  voice  of 
another  passenger,  who  had  not  said  a  word  up  till  then, 
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"ne  vous  en  fakes  pas,  don't  worry.  Laissez  passer  la  prison 
ambulante,  let  the  walking  prison  go  by." 

The  words  were  not  out  of  his  mouth  before  the  two 
men  from  the  rear  balcony  stepped  inside  the  bus. 

"Your  papers,  please!"  they  demanded  icily. 

"I  have  no  papers,"  said  the  man  who  had  made  the  re- 
mark about  the  army.  "I  have  no  papers.  I  am  the  son  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier!" 

They  took  him  off  the  bus  right  then  and  there,  and  one 
of  them  blew  a  whistle  for  the  police. 

The  bus  was  off  again.  It  veered  around  Kleber's  statue 
and  the  Closet  ie  ties  I  ilas.  where  the  clock  showed  it  to  be 
a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  The  conductor  called  out 
the  .stations  mechanically,  in  a  droning  voice,  as  if  he  were 
reciting  a  litany:  "Saint-Michel.  Grande  Chaumiere, 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  .  .  ."  In  front  of  the  Montpar- 
nasse  station  tit*'  bus  slowed  down,  the  wheels  grated 
;,.,,iusi  the  t  tub.  and  the  old  engine,  hissing  and  splutter- 
ing like  an  asthmatic  man  after  a  fast  run,  with  a  last 
shuddering  spasm  stopped  dead.  "Terminus!"  sang  out 
the  totultw  tor,  ami  the  tone  of  relief  in  his  voice  made  it 
sound  like  a  welcome  amen  at  the  dose  of  a  long  prayer. 
He  jumped  to  tin-  pavement,  pulled  up  his  trousers,  ami 
tightened  his  belt. 

I  walked  at  toss  the  square,  past  the  Restaurant  la- 
venue,  where  I  noticed  Georg  IWrnhard,  the  former  editor 
of  Berlin's  Vmrnt  hr  tntting,  at  table  on  the  terrace  with 
a  French  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  intelligence  service. 
The  German  journalist  greeted  me  with  an  almost  im- 
perceptible move  of  his  hand. 

On  a  wooden  street  bench,  in  front  of  the  coffeehouse, 
sat  the  old  beggar,  who  had  long  l>een  a  fixture  of  this 
neighbothood.  where  I  also  had  resided  for  yean.  If  you 
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gave  him  a  couple  of  francs,  he  would  dance  with  glee 
and  run  off  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him— to  fill  up  on 
Pernod  at  a  taproom. 

"Tenet,"  he  said,  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  "why  so  late 
in  our  gay  city?"  He  looked  like  one  of  those  horrible 
creatures  in  the  illustrated  editions  of  Victor  Hugo's  The 
Terrible  Year,  the  gnomes  and  phantoms  who  came  up 
out  of  the  sewers  and  the  catacombs  to  haunt  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  famine-stricken  metropolis.  The  beggar, 
commonly  called  "Papa  Pitrou"  by  those  who  knew  him, 
had  deteriorated  a  great  deal  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  His 
long  hair  had  fallen  down  in  greasy  curls  to  his  shoulders; 
his  white  beard  was  streaked  with  yellow,  while  his  clothes 
were  a  bundle  of  rags  held  to  his  body  with  a  rope.  He 
looked  up  to  me  with  the  reddish,  wicked  eyes  of  an  albino 
as  he  filled  his  mouth  with  snails,  which  he  had  probably 
pilfered  from  one  of  the  stalls  across  the  way.  He  picked 
the  snails  from  their  shells  with  a  broken  fork. 

"Do  you  still  live  at  Number  Nine?"  I  asked  him,  for 
I  remembered  that  when  I  resided  in  the  quarter,  the 
concierge  at  one  of  the  apartment  houses  on  the  Rue  Saint- 
Romain  used,  of  a  wintry  night,  to  give  him  asylum  midst 
the  garbage  cans  in  the  cellar. 

"No,"  he  answered,  his  mouth  full  of  the  succulent  deli- 
cacy. "No,  at  Number  Nine  I  dwell  no  more.  I  now  spend 
my  days  in  this  very  square,  and  my  nights,  too.  One  sleeps 
rather  well  on  these  benches.  One  feeds  well,  too,  as  you 
may  observe.  Moreover,  the  view  is  pleasant.  What  anima- 
tion, n'est  ce  pas?  It's  greatly  to  my  liking.  I  am  absolutely 
content.  I  take  a  supreme  delight  in  watching  the  panic." 

"What  panic?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"What  panic?"  he  returned,  looking  up  with  a  horribly 
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malignant  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  4 'The  panic  of:  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, of  course!  Look  around  you,  mon  ami!  Can't  you  sec 
it  and  sense  it?  They're  in  a  mortal  funk*  They've  lost 
all  hope-  For  years  they  knew  that  this  would  come.  They 
put  it  off  as  long  as  they  could.  They  did  not  want  a 
renewal  (una  renaissance).  They  wanted  to  continue,  to 
hang  on  to  what  they  had,  to  their  poor  little  dirty,  decrepit 
possessions  and  survive,  just  survive,  just  sneak  through  for 
another  generation-  After  us,  the  deluge!  Eh  bien,  the 
deluge  is  not  waiting  any  longer.  It's  upon  them.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!**  he  laughed  loudly. 

"I/heure  a  sonnet  he  resumed  in  a  solemn  voice.  "The 
hour  has  come  at  last.  »  ,  .  It's  the  end  of  the  end  that  is 
approaching  now.  .  .  *  The  great  whore  is  about  to  face 
judgment!" 

"Hy  judgment  you  mean  Hitler?*1 

"Monsieur  Hitler,"  he  railed.  "No,  not  Monsieur  Hit- 
ler! Je  vi  en  I  a  us  de  ret  fwmme,  et  je  mfen  con  t  re  fans! 
I  don't  care  a  damn  for  him/'  He  snapped  his  crooked 
fingers  in  contempt.  "Monsieur  Hitler  is  just  part  of  the 
combination.  It  s  the  world  that  is  cracking,  our  world. 
The  supports  are  rotten.  * .  *  Do  you  know  why?"  he  added. 
"It's  be<  ause  the  worms,  I  mean  people  like  me,  the  lice- 
covered  malheureux,  the  syphilitic,  tubercular  garbage 
eaters,  the  great  unwashed,  it's  we  who  have  gnawed  away 
the  substan<  e,  the  core  of  the  pillars.  We  have  been  eating 
away  for  ages,  for  centuries,  we  have  been  chewing  at  die 
pillars  of  society  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  you 
might  say.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  walking  on?"  he 
went  on  breathlessly.  "From  Val-de-Graee  to  the  Saute 
Prison,  from  the  Reservoir  to  the  Forte  de  Chatillon  and 
far  to  the  west,  you  are  walking  on  the  void.  That's  what 
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you  are  doing.  There  is  nothing  beneath  your  feet,  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  a  thin  crust.  Everything  is  hollow 
down  below  here,  emptied  out,  burrowed,  mined  and 
countermined,  excavated,  what  am  I  telling  you?  ...  It  is 
scooped  out,  so  to  speak.  The  collapse  is  due  any  minute 
now.  It's  here  now.  .  .  .  The  farce  is  over.  There's  going 
to  be  a  jubilee  in  hell/'  He  laughed  exultingly,  with  a 
shrill,  frightening  sound  that  was  more  bark  than  laugh. 
Then  he  fell  to  coughing. 

"Do  you  ever  see  Tarzan  nowadays?"  I  asked,  so  as  to 
change  the  subject  which  was  becoming  risky  in  a  land 
where  the  government  itself  warned  you  by  posters  on  the 
billboards  that  the  walls  have  ears.  Tarzan  was  the  con- 
cierge at  Number  Nine,  Rue  Saint-Romain,  a  huge,  ape- 
like man,  who  had  been  given  that  nickname  by  the  neigh- 
bors because  of  his  gaunt  and  hairy  appearance. 

"Tarzan,"  the  beggar  shook  his  head.  "No,  that  fool  is 
mobilized.  His  wife  is  for  the  taking.  It  was  she,  in  fact, 
who  put  me  out  of  the  cellar.  I  asked  her  the  night  after 
her  husband  left:  'Well,  Madame,  you  and  I,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  human  race  become  extinct,  are  we?' " 

"Parbleu,  you  offended  the  lady!  No  wonder  you  lost 
her  hospitality,"  I  said. 

"Ah,  no,"  he  came  back  quickly,  "I  knew  what  I  was 
about.  I  had  my  peekholes  in  that  cellar  a  long  time.  I 
knew  what  was  going  on." 

I  gave  him  his  dole— two  francs— and  started  to  move 
away.  "Make  it  five  tonight,"  he  called  me  back.  "You'll 
not  see  me  for  a  long  time." 

"I'm  staying,"  I  protested.  "I'm  not  leaving  France,  no 
matter  what  happens." 

"You had  better  go,  mon  ami"  he  said  quietly,  a  va 
harder!  There's  going  to  be  hell  to  pay.  Take  my  word 
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for  it.  Earthquakes  are  nothing  compared  to  what  old 
Europe  is  going  to  see.  This  is  not  a  war  that's  coming— it's 
the  Devil  with  a  big  broom.  And  he's  going  to  sweep  clean 
this  time.  Not  a  speck  of  the  old  will  remainl" 

"You  forget  the  Maginot  Line/*  I  said,  noticing  that 
some  people  were  approaching, 

'The  Maginot  Line,  haf  ha,  that's  a  good  oner  he 
called  back,  "Mcrde,  do  you  hear?  Merde,  that's  the 
Maginot  Line!" 

The  breeze  swept  a  bitter  smell  of  anise  and  fried 
potatoes  down  the  Rue  de  la  Gaite.  A  raucous  loud-speaker 
brayed  a  song  about  a  soldier  who  had  left  his  girl  without 
saying  a  word  of  tenderness.  At  the  corner  stood  some 
taxieabs.  One  of  the  drivers  approached  me  to  say  that  he 
knew  a  good  show  in  the  fetoile  quarter.  14 A  show  in  the 
blackout/1  he  whispered,  Before  I  could  answer  him  1 
saw  a  patrol  of  the  political  police  closing  the  street  at  both 
ends  and  beginning  to  question  passers  by,  holding  pass- 
ports and  identity  papers  under  the  elec  tric  lamps  that 
hung  from  their  tunics.  1  dived  into  a  doorway  and  found 
myself  in  a  otf<*  cfamtant. 

The  place  was  <  rowded  with  soldiers  and  noncommis- 
sioned oilers.  On  the  stage  was  a  clown  playing  an  ac- 
cordion. The  glare  of  a  fierce  yellow  light,  coming  from 
a  square  aperture  above  the  entrance  door  and  streaming 
across  the  hall  like  a  searchlight  beam,  beat  unmercifully 
on  his  painted  features,  lie  blinked  and  smirked  alter- 
nately under  the  impact.  At  the  table  nearest  to  the  door 
were  three  an  illerymen  and  their  girls.  They  clapped  their 
hand*  in  rhythmic  accompaniment  to  the  clown's  music. 
At  other  tables  men  and  women  were  beating  out  the  mcas- 
tire  with  tumblers  and  bottles. 
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Soon  the  clown  withdrew  under  a  hail  of  applause,  and 
his  place  on  the  stage  was  taken  by  a  small  orchestra— 
a  drummer,  a  saxophone  player,  and  a  pianist.  The  light 
changed  to  red,  tables  were  pushed  aside,  and  everybody 
got  up  to  dance.  A  fourth  artist  climbed  on  to  the  stage  and 
began  to  sing  through  a  microphone.  His  voice  sounded 
like  a  tornado.  He  sang:  Elle-avait~de  tout-petits  michons. 
Bellowing,  the  crowd  took  up  the  refrain  in  chorus :  Valen- 
teene,  Valenteene!  Presently  one  soldier  lifted  his  dancing 
partner  to  his  shoulders.  She  was  a  swarthy  Haitian  girl 
with  a  red  ribbon  in  her  hair.  While  sitting  on  the  tramp- 
ing cavalier's  neck,  she  discarded  her  gown,  flung  it  toward 
the  stage  where  the  saxophone  player  caught  it,  and, 
swinging  her  arms  upward,  began  to  tear  down  the  col- 
ored balloons  and  artificial  flowers  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  One  by  one,  the  other  girls  were  swung  aloft  by 
their  partners.  They  followed  the  dark  girl's  example  of 
undressing  and  joining  in  the  whirling  chase  of  the  bal- 
loons and  confetti. 

The  light  burned  lower  and  lower  until  the  illumina- 
tion in  the  hall  was  a  mere  glow  of  dying  embers.  In  the 
feeble  red  twilight  the  dancers  seemed  like  weird,  fantastic 
shapes  executing  some  primitive  saraband  in  a  jungle  clear- 
ing: centaurs  and  satyrs  and  nymphs  and  double-headed 
apparitions.  The  screaming  and  singing  were  hushed;  the 
horde  now  whirled  in  suggestive  silence. 

"Cest  la  danse  de  la  mort,  the  dance  of  death,"  said  the 
doorman,  who  stood  by  my  side  looking  on.  A  giant  with 
a  grizzly  moustache,  he  wore  the  threadbare  uniform  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  and  an  Astrakhan  hat. 

"Is  that  what  it  is  called/1 1  asked,  "the  dance  of  death?" 

"No,  I  call  it  so,"  he  said.  "The  nearer  they  come  to 
death,  these  young  men,  the  more  they  feel  the  need  of 
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female  companionsmp.  it's  a  natural  urge;  nature  is  try- 
ing in  advance  to  make  up  for  the  empty  places  there  are 
going  to  be  in  a  few  weeks,  c'cst  tout.  That's  the  psychologi- 
cal significance  of  a  scene  like  this. . . 

"You  are  a  philosopher,"  I  said. 

"No  "  he  came  back,  "I  am  just  an  old  soldier.  .  .  .  I 
fought  for  the  Czar  in  1905  in  Manchuria,  I  know  what  1 
am  talking  about. . . ,  It's  always  just  before  the  battle  that 
Venus  has  her  busiest  hours. .  ,  ,  There  wasn't  a  soul  in 
this  place  for  months.  Now  we  are  crowded  from  sunset 
to  sunup.  It's  the  smell  of  battle  that  drives  them  here,  the 
smell  of  blood. . . 

The  light  turned  to  green  as  we  spoke,  and  a  young 
woman,  completely  nude,  walked  on  to  the  stage.  She  was 
a  brunette  of  great  charm,  ardent  and  lascivious.  The 
saxophone  player  announced  that  she  was  going  to  present 
an  Oriental  number.  She  danced  alone.  In  the  motions  of 
her  beautiful  arms,  her  breasts,  and  her  abdomen,  in  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  and  in  her  smiles,  she  achieved  so 
complete  and  marvelous  a  harmony  that  she  made  you 
think  of  the  serpent  of  Beaudelaire. 

The  laughter  in  the  hall  died  down.  It  became  as  still 
as  in  a  church. 

I  stopped  at  Louis  Tschann's  bookshop,  thinking  that 
I  could  there  write  out  the  script  for  my  broadcast,  which 
came  at  three  in  the  morning.  It  was  shortly  after  mid- 
night, and  I  had  almost  three  hours,  but  I  also  had  to  pass 
the  censor  before  1  could  speak. 

Louis  Ferdinand  Celine,  the  author  of  Journey  to  the 
End  of  the  Night,  was  in  the  bookshop,  telling  a  young 
regimental  doctor  that  France  had  been  sold  out  by  the 
Jews  and  hence  was  "fichm,  foutue  dans  la  ptmkt  dans  la 
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merde  du  dialler  Celine,  a  giant  with  a  bh 
spouting  obscenities  and  filth,  as  usual. 

"The  English,"  he  roared,  "the  Englis 
swine.  It's  Israel  that  rules  the  roost  on  the  T 
caught  between  Abraham  and  Joseph  of  Mc 
"I  don't  like  the  English  myself,"  said  the  ] 
man,  "and  as  to  the  Jews,  you  know  my  sen 
would  remind  you  that  the  Communists  hav< 
with  warmongering  ever  since  the  Popula 
into  existence.  They  urged  us  to  smash  at  th< 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  crack  them  in  the 
nutcracker." 

"It's  the  Jews,  I  tell  you,  who  are  resp 
this,"  Celine  insisted.  "They  have  led  us  h] 
by  step  until  today  we  are  standing  on  the  br 
Tomorrow  they  will  push  us  into  the  abyss. 

"Why  should  they?"  the  young  doctor 
shoulders.  "If  we  go  into  the  abyss,  the  Je^ 
us,  willy-nilly.  Do  you  imagine  the  Jews 
what  to  expect  from  Hitler?  They  are  his 
chosen,  that  is,  for  the  most  atrocious  torm 
"That's  why  they're  pushing  us  into  war. 
to  do  the  fighting,"  came  back  Celine. 

"Somebody  is  pushing  us  to  war,"  chim< 
keeper.  "Of  that  there  is  no  doubt  There 
France  who  wants  to  fight,  and  still  everybc 
his  gun  and  moving  up  the  line.  I  myse] 
ninth  day  of  the  mobilization— that  is  to  sa 
tomorrow.  .  *  .  It's  the  English  who  are 
that's  my  opinion,"  he  added. 

"Well,  that's  the  same  thing/'  shot  back 
land— that  is,  the  City,  the  international  ba 
old  crowd.  In  London  it's  Israel  who  coi 
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body  knows  that.  Do  not  the  English  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Judah?" 

"Pourtant"  interjected  the  doctor,  "they  do  not  look 
like  Semites.  No  two  peoples  on  earth  look  so  much  alike 
as  the  Germans  and  the  English.  Does  that  make  the  Nazis 
Jews,  too?  No,"  he  continued,  "the  English  are  driving 
us  into  this  war  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  They 
figure  that  so  long  as  France  fights,  their  empire  is  safe. 
Since  Hitler  wants  nothing  from  France  and  has  solemnly 
promised  not  to  attack  us,  the  English  were  in  a  quandary 

until  they  made  Poland  the  issue  The  Poles  are  our 

allies,  to  be  sure,  but  the  Poles  are  an  arrogant  lot.  Their 
generals  talk  of  seizing  East  Prussia  and  of  marching  on 
Berlin.  England  backs  them  up  in  that  threatening  atti- 
tude, not  to  plunge  Poland  into  war,  but  in  order  to  make 
us  take  the  plunge.  The  English  care  not  a  rap  for  Poland. 
And  as  long  as  we  fight,  England  will  have  her  way  in 
Eurppe." 

I  took  down  a  book  from  the  shelves.  It's  title  was  An 
Seuil  de  la  guerre- On  the  Threshold  of  War—published 
in  1933. 1  opened  it  to  a  page  showing  an  illustration  of  the 
city  of  Strasbourg,  with  the  cathedral  and  principal  build- 
ings of  the  Alsatian  city  allegorically  bound  in  a  thick  chain 
of  steel.  The  caption  read:  "Never  will  Germany  rest  so 
long  as  these  symbols  of  German-Alsatian  grandeur  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  French."  The  illustration 
was  a  reproduction  from  the  Volkischer  Beobachter,  Adolf 
Hitler's  own  paper. 

"In  his  speeches,"  I  said,  "the  Fuehrer  tells  you  that  he 
has  no  claims  on  France.  But  this  is  what  his  paper  says." 
I  showed  them  the  illustration.  "Once  he  is  given  Alsace, 
he  will  be  across  the  border,  inside  France,  and  hell  ask 
for  more.  He  has  made  that  very  clear  in  the  case  of 
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Czechoslovakia.  When  he  was  given  the  Sudeten  regions, 
he  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  what  was  left  of  Czech 
national  territory.  He  broke  that  solemn  engagement  on 
the  pretense  that  nothing  was  agreed  about  it  in  Munich. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  of  Herr  Hitler's  arguments  there  is 
one  doctrine,  this:  Germany  has  rights,  and  Adolf  Hitler 
has  been  sent  by  Providence  to  claim  those  rights  and  ful- 
fill German  destiny.  Germany,  the  Fuehrer  says,  only 
asks  for  what  belongs  to  her.  But  what  belongs  to  her? 

"It  turns  out  that  Hitler  claims  everything  that  belonged 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  every  bit  of  land  in  Europe  that  Germans 
occupied  in  the  course  of  history  or  merely  traversed,  in 
addition  to  every  inch  of  territory  that  was  ever  so  slightly 
influenced  by  Teutonic  civilization.  The  unhappy  Czechs, 
for  instance,  have  been  condemned  to  absorption  because 
it  is  officially  stated  in  Berlin  that  they  squatted  on  land 
that  was  long  ago  abandoned  by  German  barons  or  because 
German  emperors  once  lived  in  Prague  and  because  a  great 
number  of  cathedrals  and  castles  in  their  country  clearly 
show  the  influence  of  German  architectural  styles.  On  that 
basis,  France  would  have  a  right  to  all  the  imitation  palaces 
of  Versailles  in  the  world,  and  she  could  claim  all  the  rich 
country  homes  in  the  United  States  that  were  modeled  on 
French  chateaux. 

"Hitler  said  in  his  last  speech  that  Germany  once  domi- 
nated the  Western  world.  You  will  not  be  able  to  find 
one  serious  historian  to  tell  you  when  this  occurred,  nor 
will  you  be  able  to  discover  historical  justification  for  that 
other  assertion  of  his  that  'even  before  the  formation  of 
the  Brandenburg-Prussian  state,  Germany  was  a  world 
empire.'  These  things  are  simply  lies.  But  what  does  the 
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Fuehrer  care?  With  these  declarations  he  seeks  to  justify 
in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  the  Third 
Reich's  claims  to  the  mastery  not  only  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  of  the  world/' 

"Of  the  world?"  exclaimed  Celine  sarcastically.  ''Now 
you  exaggerate.  All  the  Fuehrer  wants  from  France  is  the 
right  to  help  us  get  rid  of  our  Jews/' 

"He  will  probably  do  that,"  I  said,  "that  is,  if  you  let 
him  in.  But  he  will  rid  you  of  much  more  besides,  once 
you  do  let  him  in. 

"There  was  a  time,"  I  continued,  "when  Herr  Hitler 
said  he  merely  wanted  to  liberate  Germany  from  the  Diktat 
of  Versailles.  One  by  one,  the  clauses  of  that  treaty  were 
abolished  by  the  victor  nations  of  the  last  war.  Not  because 
these  nations  feared  Herr  Hitler.  Some  of  the  clauses  had 
been  abolished  at  a  time  when  Hitler  was  no  more  than  an 
unemployed  paperhanger.  They  were  abolished  because 
liberals  everywhere  considered  the  burdens  of  Versailles 
unjust  and  insupportable  for  the  German  people.  It  was 
the  liberals  who  brought  about  a  mitigation  of  the  burdens 
of  Versailles. 

"Then  Herr  Hitler  raised  the  racial  question  and  de- 
manded that  Germany's  frontiers  should  correspond  with 
the  limits  of  German  race,  language,  and  blood.  It  was 
an  absurd  doctrine,  confused  and,  in  the  light  of  history, 
downright  ridiculous,  but  at  least  it  still  set  a  certain  limit 
to  German  ambitions.  The  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
proves  that  he  now  goes  beyond  race  limits,  for  the  Czechs 
and  the  Slovaks  are  Slavs.  The  Lorrainers  are  French,  and 
they  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Reich,  too.  The  Dutch 
and  Danes  are  now  called  nations  speaking  a  Germanic 
idiom.  This  means  they  have  no  longer  a  right  to  an 
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independent  national  existence— in  other  words,  sooner  or 
later  they  must  be  assimilated  into  the  German  Reich  and 
pass  under  the  sway  of  their  big  brothers,  the  warriors  of 
the  Third  Reich,  who  draw  their  revolvers  when  they 
hear  the  phrase  'national  culture'  and  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  shaken  off  'the  nightmare  of  intellectual- 
ism/ 

"Today  Herr  Hitler  rejects  all  limits  and  makes  his 
own  all  the  delirious  theories  of  Pan-Germanism:  race, 
language,  grammar,  verb  conjugation,  living  room,  means 
of  communication,  military  exigencies,  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  shape  of  roofs,  artistic  influences,  the  length  of 
skulls,  and  the  prehistoric  epochs.  Whithersoever  a  dino- 
saur in  the  preglacial  period  wandered  from  the  area  where 
Herr  Hitler  reigns  at  present,  whether  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ukraine  or  Norway  or  to  the  lost  continent  of  Atlan- 
tis, there  is  Germany,  and  there  the  Nazi  power  intends  to 
install  itself.  Wherever  a  German  pioneer  cut  down  a 
forest,  built  a  road,  or  forded  a  river,  even  if  that  pioneer 
fled  from  Germany  to  escape  oppression  and  misery,  wher- 
ever he  settled,  whether  in  Milwaukee,  Brazil,  or  Pretoria, 
there  is  a  milepost  to  direct  the  Third  Reich  in  its  march  to 

world  power  You  say  in  your  books,  Monsieur  Celine, 

that  Hider  is  a  genius  because  he  rid  Germany  of  the  Jews 
and  thus  set  an  example  to  all  Christian  states.  Have  you 
ever  considered  that  this  Fuehrer  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
European  spirit  and  that  if  those  theories  of  race  and  blood 
should  prevail,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  Christian  era 
and  all  its  treasures:  justice,  truth,  morality,  art,  philoso- 
phy and  religion? 

But  Celine  was  waving  his  hand  in  a  deprecating  gesture. 
"All  I  care  about,"  he  said,  "is  that  we  get  rid  of  the  Jews, 
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yes,  and  incidentally  I  was  also  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
the  Fuehrer  includes  America  in  his  scheme  of  conquest. 
That  is  really  good  news.  .  . I  was  going  into  the  back 
room  to  write  my  script  for  the  broadcast.  But  he  called 
after  me:  "I  am  so  glad,  in  fact,  that  I  would  willingly  open 
him  a  road  across  France  to  march  against  the  Anglos,  for 
if  there  ever  was  a  contemptible  race,  there  you  have  it" 
I  had  scarcely  started  to  write  my  notes  when  Tschann 
came  into  the  back  room  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
offkkL  "Here/*  he  said,  "is  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  It  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
broadcast/* 

The  report  said  that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  after 
discussing  the  international  crisis,  and  on  the  motion  of 
NL  Daladier,  the  chief  of  the  government,  had  proposed 
a  resolution  dec  hiring  the  people  of  France  "solidly  with 
our  English  allies  in  the  position  they  have  taken  in  the 
matter  of  the  Reich's  claims  on  Dau/ig."  Jules  Jeunneney, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  had  just  put  the  motion,  the 
report  went  on  to  say,  when  the  Senator  for  the  de  parte* 
tnimt  of  Seino-et-Marnc,  Pierre  Laval,  rose  in  his  seat  and 
asked  for  the  floor. 

"Mais  mm  ,  M.  I  aval1*  said  the  president,  "really,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  talk.  This  k  the  time  to  act.  In  this  hour 
we  must  show  by  our  unanimity  that  the  country  is  united, 
that  we  no  longer  quarrel,  that  we  are  one  in  word  and 
deed/1 

"But  I  insist  on  my  rights  as  a  Senator,"  M.  Laval  had 
replied,  °I  must  speak.  ,  .  There  were  some  cries  of 
dissent  at  tills  point,  the  Journal  officiel  reported,  but  in 
the  end  Laval  had  Ins  way.  He  said  that  in  this  solemn 
moment  he  wanted  to  remind  the  Senate  and  the  people 
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of  France  o£  the  "great  and  eminent  service  rendered  to 
France  by  that  great  statesman,  Signor  Mussolini,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1934" 

'To  what  'great  and  eminent'  service  did  Monsieur 
Laval  refer/'  Tschann  asked  me  over  my*  shoulder. 

"In  that  month,"  I  replied,  "Adolf  Hitler  flew  to  meet 
Mussolini.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  Duce  thought  o£ 
a  plan  that  had  been  conceived  by  Goering.  Goering  had 
thought  that  France  could  be  paralyzed  and  knocked  out 
by  one  surprise  blow.  Without  a  declaration  of  war,  Paris 
and  other  great  cities,  rail  centers,  and  industrial  areas 
were  to  be  laid  under  a  blanket  of  poison  gas,  all  in  a  single 
night." 

"Eh  bienV  questioned  Tschann. 

"Eh  bien,  Mussolini,  who  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  by 
his  friend  from  Berlin,  immediately  telephoned  Franklin- 
Bouillon,  the  head  of  the  Military  Commission  in  the 
French  Chamber,  who  was  stopping  at  the  Lido-Venice  at 
the  time.  Franklin-Bouillon  telephoned  Pierre  Laval,  and 
that's  all." 

It  had  started  to  rain  when  I  left  the  old  bookshop- 
Tschann  insisted  on  my  taking  his  umbrella,  for  it  would 
be  a  long  walk  to  the  Hotel  Continental,  where  the  censors 
had  lately  installed  themselves.  "And  besides,"  he  said  in 
parting,  "you  never  know:  an  umbrella  may  serve  you  in 
lieu  of  a  permis  de  circulation.  An  umbrella  is  a  badge  o£ 
respectability  these  days,  therefore  a  guarantee  of  security, 
like  the  red  bonnet  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

"But  wait,"  he  called,  as  I  started  to  move  off,  "what: 
book  are  you  carrying  under  your  arm?" 

"This  book?"  I  asked.  "Why,  it's  the  one  you  just  sold 
me.  It's  Lucien  Jacques'  Diary. .  .  ." 

"You  must  not  take  that  tonight,"  he  said  with  a  note 
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of  disquiet  in  his  voice,  as  he  tried  to  take  the  volume 

away  from  me.  *Td  rather  have  you  take  thai  some  other 
day.  1  would  not  like  to  see  you  being  questioned  by  the 
police  with  that  volatile  in  your  pom*ssiom  .  .  *M 

44 But  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  diary  of  a  stretcher- 
bearer  in  the  last  war-~what  harm  can  there  be  in  chat?" 
1  protested. 

"Precisely,  the  diary  of  a  stretcher-hearer:  isn't  that  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  a  dangerous  volume  to  be  seen  with, 
especially  for  a  foreigner?  Just  take  your  umbrella-it  will 
be  much  safer,  I  assure  you/1 

"No,  I  take  the  book,  too,"  I  said,  breaking  away  hastily. 

And  so  I  was  oil  at  last.  I  walked  rapidly  down  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  tle^s  Champs,  past  the  house  where  Saint 
Eeitve  had  out  e  lived,  ami  turned  into  the  Boulevard  Has 
pail  I  noticed  Irom  afar  that  the  lights  were  burning  in 
the  military  prison  of  GhcrcheMidi.  ( lovered  trucks  drove 
up  bclore  its  entrance  and  dis<  barged  batches  of  civilians 
and  soldiers,  <  learly  the  Mobile  Guard's  evening  t  an  h  of 
reservists  whose  papers  had  not  been  found  in  older  or 
soldiers  who  should  have  been  away  at  the  front.  Some 
aliens,  too,  no  doubt.  .  ,  , 

1  gave  a  wide  berth  to  that  sinister  old  dungeon  with  alt 
its  disturbing  memories.  "Ln  mgf  aux  homme\"-~>iUv  <  age 
for  men-Ftant  is  Can  o  fad  tailed  it  in  one  of  his  books, 
I  had  no  desire  to  be  seen  by  one  of  those  troopers  who 
were  herding  their  shuffling  prisoners  into  the  gate,  It 
would  have  been  hard  enough  to  explain  my  presence  in 
Par  in,  contrary  to  regulations,  particularly  at  that  mi 
earthly  hour.  But  now  with  that  script  for  the  broadcast  in 
my  pot  ket,  full  of  military  terms  as  it  was,  the  sit  nation  was 
apt  to  be  twit  e  as  painful  if  I  should  be  apprehended,  Of 
eoursr.  I  was  not  a  spy  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and,  in 
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the  event  of  arrest,  I  would  immediately  have  got  in  touch 
with  the  Canadian  legation  or  with  acquaintances  in  the 
government,  such  as  Anatole  de  Monzie,  Ludovic  Fros- 
sard,  or  M.  Daladier  himself.  But  I  knew  from  a  previous 
experience,  when  M.  Laval  had  decreed  my  expulsion 
from  France,  how  long  it  takes  to  get  redress.  Moreover, 
now  it  was  war  time  and  I  was  definitely  not  en  regie.  I  felt 
more  like  breaking  into  a  trot  than  keeping  to  my  even 
walking  pace. 

At  that  moment  four  municipal  policemen  flew  by  on 
their  bicycles.  They  were  going  my  way,  and  I  followed 
them  with  my  eyes,  wondering  what  could  be  up.  I  was 
not  long  left  in  doubt.  At  the  next  intersection,  half  a 
block  ahead,  I  saw  them  suddenly  dismount,  throw  their 
machines  against  the  sidewalk,  and  rush  into  the  side  street. 
When  I  reached  the  Rue  de  Varenne,  I  saw  three  of  the 
policemen  locking  handcuffs  on  two  men,  neither  of  whom 
resisted  or  protested  with  so  much  as  a  word.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  mere  boy  in  a  frayed  cotton  shirt,  was  calmly 
lighting  a  cigarette  while  he  casually  watched  the  fourth 
nightwatch,  who  held  up  an  electric  torch,  trying  to  scrape 
a  freshly  pasted-up  poster  from  the  wall.  On  the  sidewalk 
stood  a  pail  containing  paste  and  a  couple  of  long-handled 
brushes  and,  a  short  distance  away,  their  pedals  poised  on 
the  curb  for  an  immediate  getaway,  two  more  bicycles.  The 
two  prisoners  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  putting  up  a 
poster. 

The  chief  of  the  night  patrol  had  a  hard  time  tearing  the 
poster  off.  He  seized  one  of  the  brushes  and  used  its  handle 
as  a  scraper,  but  broad  strips  of  the  thick  paper  clung  stub- 
bornly to  the  wall.  The  red-colored  headline  that  ran 
across  the  top  of  the  now-lacerated  proclamation  resisted 
all  attempts  at  erasure.  It  still  clung  there  as  the  police- 
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men  and  their  quarry  made  ready  to  move  oft  I  could  only 
read  the  two  top  lines:  'Trenchmen-Brothersl  Con t re  k 
Pmcisme—Oni!  Mais  it  condition  que  c'est  contre  If  Pm^ 
cisme  partont!  Against  Fascism— Yes  I  But  011  condition 
that  it  is  against  Fascism  everywhere!11  And  then  these 
words  still  remained:  "Are  you  sure  thai  the  government 
of  bankers  and  utility  magnates,  who  betrayed  our  Czech 
allies  at  Munich,  is  sincere  this  time?M  That  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  ten-foot  poster. 

I  walked  on,  greatly  upset.  What,  I  asked  myself,  wan 
happening  to  France  and  to  the  people1  of  France  who  had 
$0  often  in  the  past  been  humanity4*  forerunner  and  Kti- 
rope's  voice  and  conscience  in  seasons  of  most  poignant 
agony?  My  anxiety  over  the  future  had  been  superseded, 
in  recent  days  and  nights  of  vigil,  by  a  deepening  dis- 
quietude over  what  was  taking  place  right  then  and  there. 
An  awareness  was  growing  on  me  that  the  present  hour, 
and  not  what  might  or  might  not  occur  the*t*aher,  was  the 
blossomtime  of  fate,  the  almost  palpable  turning  point  in 
the  evolution  of  Western  civilization. 

Suddenly  that  night,  as  I  glanced  up  at  the  somber  mass 
of  the  War  Department  on  the  Hue  Saint  Dominique,  be 
fore  which  a  number  of  diminutive  TonUuese  sentries 
were  pacing  to  and  fro  and  giggling  at  eat  It  other,  I  knew 
that  there,  behind  those  blue-papered  windows  and  a  few 
blocks  beyond,  in  the  salons  of  theQuai  d'Orsayjhe  build 
ing  dimly  outlined  by  the  mysterious  light  of  the  emer 
gency  lanterns,  the  battle  for  the  future  was  being  waged. 
Not  on  impending  battlefields,,  amid  the  clash  of  steel  01 
in  the  inferno  of  gunfire  of  some  Maginot  Line  or  other, 
but  here  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  this  sinister  pro* 
cession  of  shadows  whit  h  was  Paris,  the  de<  isiou  would 
fall  or  had  fallen  already.  Whatever  debasement  and  suf 
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fering  and  darkness  mankind  was  to  endure  in  years  to 
come  would  be  the  consequence  of  words  spoken  and 
deeds  done  in  this  very  hour. 

The  sentiment  of  gloom,  which  gradually  overwhelmed 
me,  did  not  find  its  nourishment  in  the  minor  incidents 
and  the  petty  annoyances  of  French  life  thrown  suddenly 
out  of  balance,  as  it  was,  by  the  imminence  of  the  enormous 
menace  on  the  frontiers.  France  had  faced  great  tempests 
in  the  past  and  faced  them  with  equanimity.  Nor  was  it 
the  possibility  of  defeat  that  unnerved  me.  It  is  better  to 
be  defeated  in  a  great  cause  than  not  to  have  fought  at  all. 
For  the  graveyard  alone,  as  Nietzsche  says,  is  the  condition 
of  resurrection.  In  the  past  the  French  people  had  always, 
and  precisely  in  moments  of  high  historical  tension,  re- 
gained a  consciousness  of  its  ultimate  and  deepest  power 
and  had  risen,  even  from  spiritual  debasement  and  poverty, 
to  advance  into  the  future  for  the  conquest  of  new  possi- 
bilities. In  the  tumults  of  history,  France  had  never  before 
lost  its  faith.  The  idealism  in  the  soul  of  France,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  Marxist  doctrine  of  economic 
determinism,  had  always,  no  matter  how  deep  the  humilia- 
tion or  how  disparate  the  odds,  lifted  it  to  the  stars,  to 
storm  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  and  to  reach  out  for  goals 
that  seemed  humanly  unattainable.  In  a  terrifying  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  the  French  people  had  once  set  out  to 
bring  the  message  of  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe.  They  had  always  been 
in  the  vanguard  in  the  struggle  for  human  emancipation. 
No  matter  how  often  hurled  back,  they  were  always  will- 
ing to  throw  themselves  anew  into  the  fray  or  under  the 
guillotine  for  the  ideal.  Had  they  now  succumbed  to  dis- 
couragement, bowed  their  souls  to  the  merely  inevitable? 
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Had  they  lost  the  wonder-working  faith  that  had  sustained 
them  in  the  greatest  trials? 

As  I  walked  over  the  Font  dc  la  Concorde,  that  bridge 
whose  arches  and  piles  are  built  from  the  debris  of  the 
Bastille,  the  wry  stones  reminded  me  of  the  many  times 
that  the  People  of  farts  had  .stood  on  the  barricades,  un- 
flinching in  the  face  of  injustice,  violence*  and  terror* 
shouting  in  the  teeth  of  tyrants:  you  have  the  soldiers  and 
the  cannon,  you  have  the  big  battalions  and  the  power. 
The  whole  earth  is  yours.  Kven  so:  war  it  isl  We  accept 
the  issue!  You  fight  for  oppression,  we  for  freedom! 

Whence  had  come  the  immense  lassitude  of  the  present 
hour?  Did  Hitler's  legions  seem  so  small  an  evil  that  their 
advance  could  be  ignored?  Was  Paris  so  drugged  as  to  be 
insensible  of  the  moual  danger  now  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon? 

The  city  which  had  dazzled  history  with  its  light,  which 
had  abolished  the  throne  and  the  altar,  the  <  it y  of  Voltaire 
and  Jean- Jan  pies,  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Zola  and  Jean 
Jaures,  lay  there  as  it  devoured  by  a  mortal  ennui-indif- 
ferent, impotent.  Was  Paris  an  eagle  asleep-  that  could  yet 
be  roused  to  terrible  combat  or  was  it  an  eagle  c  aught  and 
imprisoned  in  the  black  net  of  the  fowler's  intrigue? 

Everything  pointed  if i  the  imminent  eoi  war.  Diplomat* 
k  relations  with  Berlin  and  Rome  were  rapidly  dctetio* 
rating.  The  issue  would  soon  be  decided  and  the  suspense 
of  months  broken.  Guns,  tanks,  and  men  were*  su  earning 
toward  the  frontiers.  Passenger  traffic  on  all  the  railway 
lines  north,  east,  and  west  of  Paris  had  been  suspended  to 
give  right  way  to  the  allies  from  lliifatit,  who  were  pour- 
ing across  the  Channel  in  their  hundred*  of  thousands. 
On  the  roads  tunning  in  the  direction  U  Belgium,  tier* 
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many,  and  Luxembourg  moved  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
trucks  and  caissons  and  kitchens  and  artillery.  Blenheims, 
Spitfires,  and  Hurricane  fighters  and  bombers  had  come 
to  join  the  Farmans  and  the  Renaults  in  the  French  sky. 
Every  road  crossing,  every  bridge,  every  factory  in  France, 
was  under  heavy  guard,  and  every  farmhouse  in  the  border 
regions  was  wrapped  in  coils  of  barbed-wire  entanglement. 
Daladier,  to  spike  the  rumors  that  France  lacked  mecha- 
nized equipment,  declared  that  there  was  not  the  least 
warrant,  '  not  a  shred  of  justification,"  for  anxiety  and 
that  the  fatherland  could  be  proud  and  sure  of  its  defenses, 
which  were  "more  formidable,  more  efficient,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  more  impressive  than  in  1918  To  the  West 

stands  the  Maginot  Line,"  he  said,  "unassailable,  impreg- 
nable, and  unconquerable,"  and  nearer  by,  around  Paris, 
like  a  ring  of  steel-mouthed  watchdogs,  another  row  of 

forts:  Nogent,  Issy,  Valerien  

But  the  people,  playing  a  jeu  de  mots  with  those  names, 
whispered:  "Nos  gens  d'ici  ne  valent  rien— our  fellows 
here  are  not  worth  a  hoot."  France  was  ready,  France  was 
calm,  France  was  invincible— you  heard  those  affirmations 
repeated  with  every  turn  of  the  dial,  yet  never  in  history 
had  there  been  so  deep  and  universal  an  anxiety,  such  a 
feeling  of  gloom  and  of  impending  disaster  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Once,  but  that  was  three  years  earlier,  when  the  Popular 
Front  came  into  power,  there  had  been  an  upsurge  of 
national  sentiment  and  patriotism  such  as  no  one  had  ever 
seen  before.  Then  the  future  had  looked  promising.  Then 
the  sun  of  France  had  shone  brightest,  and  men  had  gone 
about  their  tasks  with  joy  and  hope  in  their  hearts  and 
with  a  song  on  their  lips.  In  that  hour,  with  Gallic  bra- 
voure,  they  would  have  flung  a  challenge  to  the  universe 
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at  the  least  threat.  For  tiu  ti  Frame  h.ut  sei  tur  d  u<  tl  n,»uh 
defending:  the  promise  ot  dem.Hiat  v  m  «  wu  d  at»ntt  m  be 
fulfilled.  The  Frettrh  people  had  hope  .tint  t.tut,t,;r  .uui 
faith  hi  the  future. 

But  that  was  three  years  a#>.  Now  hope  had  departed, 
courage  had  been  vitiated,  .uui  l.tiih  iu  the  hmur  had 
turned  Into  sullen  indifferent e.  The  peoplr  h.«d  hrrti 
robbed  of  their  ideak  The  opt  ration  of  d<-m.*MtH  mm 
tutiotw  ha<l  been  suspended,  Spontaneous  rim  had  ttrrn 
supplanted  by  regimentation.  The  v  iul  <  mteut  of  t4r.il 
ism  had  been  diverted  into  sterile  <  b  ium  ls  »4  hmttau.m 
and  disillusionment.  Now  men  went  ,u«*tmd  is  »i  du  y 
were  erushed  by  some  teittblr  nmnuii',  .u  ti  tl„v  fMd 
lost  interest  in  life  itself   A  v.  in  tvutm  u     .'.u.tu  ?»,.■;  .it 
their  hearts,  sapping  t  oura^r,  drsoittin-tbrii  \»,t 
once,  anyuhere,  «tid  our  Uv.a  s.>  miu  h  a'.  .1  •,$(<„;!»-  *.',,„.{  ,,j 
enthusiasm  lor  the  intpehdm.;  -.tin,. ,;!«.,  ih«HiK?»  the 
erument  kept  tusking  that  u  xumhl  hr    .t  ^l(K>/lr  i.., 
freedom." 

The  Chamber  had  hern  %rm  on  \  u  nion    {  hr-  |'Mmr 
Minister,  who  had  <  omened  on  hmnrit  thr  ssmboln  urh- 
of  "Tmtwiu  ,/e  n,*,,/,,^  Htdt  of  Vamfmr."  ,„ 
of  Clemen* can's  "  I  n««  r  of  lun.e,   h  id  m.ar.i  im  u  i 
mto  the  War  t>paitn»em.  Hr  h.,d  Mk,»»  th„K,  w  luu4 
He  was  luhm/  by  dr<  tee,  by  ihtr.u*.       U  f[;i. 
machine  «ims,  Not  a  single  pobt» ,»|  p.,m  m  liau.r  hid 
by  no  mu«h  as  ;»  w<ud  opposed  the  vr.tue,;  of  n„  ,  »rdm 
«r  had  expressed  dkt^mnef it  with  thr  K„vn  llMlrl(i,  t 
sum  logo  to  uar  if  Cetman*  should  ti«adr  i'ol  u,d    |  hr 
Left  merely  had  protested  that  a  stand  should  bm» 
made  lotu:  before,  whm  Cm  hodovalta's  |,„lv  flVr  d»u 
atom  were  still  int.x «  .,nd  uhm  Sp,„,  w,n  Mtv  ..r,,,,,', 
by  the  Condor  Legion  and  thr  /rm/„.'»     thr  !• 
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4  V    the  Left  was  treated  as  if  it  were  in  league  with  the 
Jw  upon  whom  Daladier  himself  had  fawned  at  Ma- 
h  Reading  Leftist  newspapers  was  forbidden  to  the 
Zovs  Editors  who  expressed  a  feeble  hope  that  the  crisis 
rould  perhaps  still  be  solved  in  a  peaceful  way  were  gaggea 
or  thrown  into  jail.  The  police  were  padlocking  printing 
Luses  Assemblies  were  prohibited.  No  attroupements 
were  allowed  in  the  strects-that  is  to  say,  gatherings  of 
more  than  three  individuals,  even  of  three  total  strangers 
reading  a  news  bulletin  in  front  of  a  newspaper  office, 
were  broken  up.  Martial  law  went  into  effect  in  one  prov- 
ince after  the  other.  Schools  and  theaters  were  closed.  The 
Bull  of  Vaucluse  was  in  command,  now  as  feverishly  ap- 
olauded  by  the  bankers  and  the  trust  magnates  as  he  had 
been  execrated  by  the  same  class  when  he  led  the  Popular 
Front  to  victory.  There  was  to  be  no  more  talk  of  appease- 
ment no  more  questioning,  no  debate,  no  discussion,  no 
more  weakness.  France  had  to  look  the  future  in  the  face 
fearlessly  sure  of  itselL 

But  the  people  of  France  could  not  be  stirred.  They 
remained  unmoved  by  the  appeals  that  came  more  and 
more  insistently  from  those  who  now  held  the  state's  levers 
of  control  in  their  hands.  Nothing  seemed  capable  of  rons- 
\w  the  French  masses  from  the  mental  lethargy  m  whicH 
the  country  had  been  stagnating  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Popular  Front.  It  was  as  if  the  men  of  France,  who  had 
on  dozens  of  occasions  in  the  course  of  history  built  barri- 
cades and  ventured  their  all  for  the  defense  and  extension 
of  democratic  rights  and  for  the  c  larification  of i  human 
thought,  had  suddenly  lost  (or.  rather,  had  been  deprived 
of)  the  quintessential  parts  of  those  almost  demoniacal 
powers  of  theirs  which  they  had  so  often  deployed  in  the 
cause  of  Europe's  regeneration. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  anyone  denied  or  minimized 
the  immense  and  mortal  danger  to  which  the  Republic 
had  beeome  exposed  by  the  resurgent  iiiilitarkin  of  tier- 
many.  Nobody  doubted  that  the  Reieh  would  Home  day 
carry  out  the  threat  of  its  leaders  and  make  a  thorough* 
going  attempt  to  eliminate  what  they  had  for  years  been 
calling  "the  putrid  source  of  democratic  liberalism  on  the 
Kurojnran  continent/'  Erance-that  is,  democratic  Erame, 
the  land  and  the  people  that  had  constituted  the  revolt! 
tionary  crater  from  which  all  die  fiery  current*  of  liberty 
bad  splashed  over  Europe-had  long  been  marked  an  the 
major  obstacle  in  the  New  Orders  path.  No  Ercnchmau 
doubted  this.  No  Erenchman.  therefore,  had  refused  the 
government's  call  to  take  down  his  gun  and  tally  around 
the  tricolor* 

Still,  there  was  something  fundamentally  wrom;  with 
Er;m<<\  There  was  an  outer  conformity  to  the  uiubib/.i 
tion  decrees,  but  you  felt  intuitively  that  iuuedy  their 
was  a  strong  current  of  passive  resistance  to  the  trend  ot 
affairs.  The  people  were  suspicious  til  the  tfmcuimeut's 
intentions.  They  were  wondetiiig  wftethrt  the  guvc'isi 
ment,  whtih  was  made  up  of  appeasers  and  adiittreH  of 
Hitlers  autidemonatic  convictions,  was  not  taking  them 
into  war  not  so  ninth  to  crush  the  Na/i  tt-ftiuu-  as  to  tot* 
the  Eten<  h  people  of  their  last  remaining  iuMtumeuts  lor 
at  hievun;  a  i*tnmhw  democrat  y  and  lor  establishing  fuoth 
erly  relations  with  a  German  democracy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Nazis*  tutalitaiiau  t  olossus, 

The  words  on  the  torn  poster  came  hu  k  to  my  titbtd: 
**Ate  you  sitte  that  the  government  »  .  .  who  betiayed  mtr 
(I/ech  allies  .  .  .  is  sincere  this  time?"  Was  it  sincere  in  dr> 
elating  that  Erauc e  was  now  determined  to  oppose  tier 
many  s  intentions  to  seize  Dau/i^  by  foue  ot  Mtmt  Was 
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Poland  so  precious  an  ally  as  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  French  lives?  Only  a  few  months  before,  Col- 
onel Beck,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  had  switched  back 
from  close  collaboration  with  Germany  into  the  camp  of 
the  Anglo-French  allies,  after  helping  Hitler  in  reducing 
the  formidable  Czechoslovak  military  bastion  located  right 
on  Germany's  flank  and  after  refusing  passage  to  the 
Soviet's  armies,  which  had  been  offered  for  the  defense  of 
Prague.  Who  had  sabotaged  the  principle  of  collective 
security  more  than  the  leaders  of  France,  who  had  allowed 
Hitler  to  annex  Austria  without  even  a  word  of  protest, 
Mussolini  to  attack  Ethiopia  and  to  annex  Albania,  and 
Duce  and  Fuehrer  together  to  crush  the  democratic  re- 
public of  Spain,  France's  best  friend? 

Would  a  democratic  Spain,  with  its  not  inconsiderable 
reservoir  of  man  power  and  its  great  heroism,  not  have 
been  a  positive  asset  to  France  at  the  present  moment? 
Was  not  its  substitute  brought  into  existence  also  by  French 
collusion— Francisco  Franco's  'model  Christian  state"  now 
wallowing  in  blood  and  abject  poverty— a  definite  menace 
to  French  security?  If  the  French  leaders  were  sincere, 
why  were  they  not  sitting  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and 
bewailing  or  freely  acknowledging  the  ghastly  errors  and 
crimes  of  the  past?  Were  men  like  Daladier,  Laval,  Bonnet, 
Reynaud,  Flandin,  Weygand,  Petain,  and  the  other  politi- 
cal and  military  chiefs  now  at  last  determined  to  oppose 
the  further  Fascistization  of  Europe  with  all  their  might? 
Then,  why  were  the  reactionary  newspapers  conducting  a 
campaign  against  the  public  schools  in  France  and  the 
whole  liberal  educational  system,  and  why  did  General 
Weygand  say  that  "it  would  be  a  godsend  if  someone  would 
put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  democratic  nonsense 
in  Europe"? 
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Was  not  that  precisely  Herr  Hitler's  declared  intention? 
The  absence  of  a  logical,  coherent  program  auion 
was  visibly  throwing  the  French  people  into  tmttutimi. 
Mussolini  had  his arditi thntmmt rate  in  front  of  the  Firm  h 
consulates  and  shout  for  Nice,  .Savoy,  Cot  sua,  and  Tunis 
but  when  democratic  newspapers  in  Paris  critit  i/r,l  that 
sawdust  Caesar  as  a  mere  vassal  and  cotk  puller  ol  Adolt 
Hitler,  their  plants  were  closed  by  the  government  and 
their  editors  prosecuted  for  endangering  the  secitnty  of 
the  French  state  by  insulting  the  thief  of  a  ft  tetutly  govern- 
ment In  answer  to  the  Duces  taunts  and  threats,  fob  maul 
Daladier  kept  on  repeating  before  the  radio  that  Fiats**- 
was  calm  and  self-possessed  ami  ready  for  all  cventualmr*. 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Frendt  ambassador  in  Italy,  M. 
Francois  Poneet.  wlm  was  lellow  dim  tot  with  Fun/  v.m 
Papen  of  a  Franco  Cerm.m  munitiott  mist,*  -.j^u ahd  to 
distress  from  Rome  that  Mussolini  U\is  amuut.d  with  tb«- 
best  of  sentiments  toward  Frame,  It  was  a  mete  .pi.  -.riuu 
of  offering  the  Duee  something,  the  F.tbioptatt  ruhvay. 
for  instance,  or  Djibouti,  or  representation  on  the  title* . 
torate  of  the  .Sue/,  Canal. 

The  French  people  were  being  mobilized  to  fight  the 
menace  of  totalitarianism  for  so  they  wetetohljjuit  IVtir 
Laval  was  conferring  in  Home  with  the  lha<-  on  thr 
sibility  of  erecting  a  bloc  of  Latin  states,  not  m  oppmr 
orcheck<kTmanys  expansionist  program,  bm  to«..U  d«<< 
rate  wtth  Hitler  in  setting  up  a  Fas*  isi  older  in  FniM^. 
Paul  Reynatid.  Daiadier's  Imam  ia{  evpett,  H.u  ut.dtt,.. 
similar  representations  to  Dr.  Sehaiht  and  frw«lt*m  urn 
Ribbentrop  in  Berlin,  while  Philippe  Prtain,  M.ndtal  of 
France,  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Axe.  U  h-y 
in  Madrid,  because  he  alone,  Daladiet  said,  umlvm,nnl 
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Tl  at  work  in  his  bloody  war  in  1925  during  the 
seen  Franco  ^  Morocco),  was  sending  back  the 

v  Tnews  that  Franco's  daughter  recited  her  evening 
t0U  Kin  French  and  half  in  Spanish.  Was  that  not 
prayers nair  0>s  dependability  and  a  guarantee  that 
fe  would  he  not  stab  France  in  the  back  but  that 
Twould  be  her  advocate  and  mediator  with  his  errv- 
nlnvers  in  Berlin  and  Rome? 

P  ?  Lk  Petain's  mission  of  peace  with  the  executioner 
nf  Smn  sh  democracy,  Daladier  had  sent  to  Madrid  Mar- 

i  Lanffer  one  of  the  leading  figures  m  the  secret  ter- 
,Z  Order' of  the  Cagoulard.  Beranger  had  just  com- 
p  ted  a  sentence  in  jail  for  complicity  in  the  Order's 
Fascist  bomb  outrage  committed  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Popular  Front  administration- 

Wed  and  unavowed  Fascists,  men  who  had  been  quite 
frank  and  outspoken  in  their  approval  of  Hitler's  labor 
politics  and  Mussolini's  corporate  state,  were  one  by  one 
placed  in  positions  of  command.  I  he  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  French  state  was  put  into  the  hands  of  utility 
magnates,  clericals,  and  international  trust  magnates  who 
had  nevermadeany  bones  about  their  profound  antidemo- 
cratic sentiments.  They  made  no  pretense  of  being  con- 
verted to  democratic  ideas.  They  hated  democracy.  They 
had  spewed  it  out  as  filth.  They  execrated  its  hopes  and 
ideals  They  had  said  so,  and  they  kept  on  saying  so  while 
the  German  guns  pointed  menacingly  at.  the  national  bor- 
ders They  and  their  newspapers  had  gloated  over  the  fact 
that'the  Popular  Front  had  been  smashed.  And  yet,  those 
were  the  men  who  now  were  to  lead  the  French  people  m 
a  war  against  totalitarianism  in  the  name  and  under  the 
banners  of  democracy. 
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Is  it  surprising  that  the  French  people  were  bewildered, 
that  the  troops  departed  for  the  front  in  sullen  silcm  e,  ilut 
the  masses  were  asking  whether  they  were  to  tight  to  main- 
tain France's  position  in  the  international  field  as  a  first- 
class  power,  merely  that  she  could  collaborate  with  Iltitrr 
as  a  sovereign  equal  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  totali 
tartan  order  in  Kuro|x?? 

Every  democratic  or  liberal  refugee  escaping  into  Fram  e 
from  Germany  or  Italy  was  now  thrown  into  jail  without 
further  ado.  In  the  days  of  the  Popular  Front,  these  men 
had  been  received  with  hrothetly  solu  icude  as  lettow  war- 
riors  against  tyranny  ami  oppression.  Now,  ion,  the  valuta 
defenders  oi  Spanish  deuux  rat  y,  who  had  .sought  antum 
on  French  sod  in  their  tens  oi  thousands,  but  who  had  been 
herded  in  prison  ktaals  wfirte  <onditnui>  wete  tv*uw»  m  < 
cording  to  Emmanuel  Mouuuict,  editor  oi  the  (Uthottt 
periodic  al  Ks(n  tt%  than  in  1 1 immh  r  s  i  < i$w  rut  i at  t<m «  ampx 
were  given  over  to  lite  oppiobuum  and  v  it  upt-tauott  nf 
the  French  conservative*  pi  ess  as  "Inert  hlrss  vet  nun  and 
bandits"  who  should  be  handi  d  over  in  Inmnn  tor  inn 
tted  punishment"  punishment,  that  k  bit  having  loyally 
defended  the  legally  tonstituted  goveittitinit  of  then  «  oun 
try. 

It  was  in  these  ami  sm  hlike  m%ttmd%tm%  not  to  \a% 
scuirttoiw  mnn  that  the  respectable*  §#tr%^  (be  dtfptittrd 
newspapers,  spoke  of  the  father  and  biofttrn  of  it$e  huu 
ilredsor  thousands  o!  .Spanish  tlnkkm  whom  the  -ample 
folk  of  Franc <\  the  peasarus  and  the  %vmim\ and  f  lie  /*#*fif  * 
gem  in  general  bad  taken  into  then  homes  in  a  iptin  oi 
spontaneous  solidauty  and  Itiir  C  Hit  hi Lot  solti  nude, 

Charlei  Manilas,  the  editot  of  V At  turn  U*un>u\r9  i\w 
journal  of  the  monanhm  uobihty  and  of  the  tkntal 
minded  Crucial  Sufi,  had  gone  suai^ht  tioiii  jail  whnr 
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he  had  served  a  sentence  for  incitement  to  the  murder  of 
the  trade-union  leaders  and  prominent  democrats  "begin- 
ning with  fidouard  Herriot,"  to  be  Franco's  guest  in  Ma- 
drid. 

From  there  the  learned  academician  sent  dispatch  after 
dispatch,  urging  the  return  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  so 
that  the  Caudillo  might  deal  with  them,  as  he  wrote  sar- 
castically, in  that  eaballero's  own  'generous  Christian  way" 
—that  is  to  say,  to  have  them  confessed  by  his  priests  and 
then  slaughtered  wholesale,  in  the  manner  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, in  autos-da-fe  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  Further- 
more, he  advocated  the  immediate  return  of  the  waifs  and 
orphans  so  that,  as  he  said,  they  might  be  withdrawn  soon 
enough  from  the  nefarious  influence  of  the  godless  system 
of  French  education  and  be  handed  back  to  the  priests  and 
monks  of  Catalonia  and  Castille,  who  were  in  a  position  to 
give  them  the  right  kind  of  instruction. 

Thus  Charles  Maurras,  incidentally  an  athiest  himself, 
but  also  the  most  vociferous  champion  of  war  with  Ger- 
many in  the  French  Academy  and  in  the  salons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men 
were  asking  whether  these  fine  gentlemen,  the  molders  of 
public  opinion  in  France  (two  of  the  administrators  of 
two  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  had  just  been  con- 
victed of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  German  and  Italian  for- 
eign offices),  were  not  urging  war  so  that  their  political 
opponents—the  democrats  and  Socialists— might  be  killed 
off  as  speedily  as  possible?  "Let  them  enlist  with  the  Loy- 
alists/' one  reactionary  member  of  the  Chamber  had  called 
out  to  Daladier  during  a  debate  on  aid  to  Spain.  "Let  them 
enlist.  Whomever  Franco  kills  we  won't  have  to  slaughter 
later  oxil" 

Was  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  which  loomed  on  the 
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horizon— to  get  rid  of  or  to  break  once  and  lor  .ill.  tin* 
strength  and  the  idealism  of  what  was  potentially  the 
strongest  uzui-Fasci&i  force  in  Europe:  the  Frew  li  wotting 

class? 

1  do  not  think  there  is  a  precedent  in  history  tor  the  at » 
tions  of  the  French  government  in  the  tail  it  at  daw  of  m*  ;o 

lite  government  assumed  an  ait  it  tide  of  menace  and  *u*|»t 
don  toward  the  people  of  France,  as  if  if  considered  the 
masses  a  greater  potential  danger  than  the  <  ietmau  mam 
at  the  gates,  More  than  half  of  die  mechanized  luthfaty 
equipment— the  lighter  tanks  and  the  <hfU\  d'awnn!  uor 
kept  away  from  tin*  firing  lines  patrolling  f  lie  i  mcs  and  the 
rural  regions,  as  if  a  <  ivil  distuthamr  was  on  the  \n  of 
breaking  out,   Every  manifestation  of  the  populu  uill 
was  smothered  by  the  restih  ti\c  measiues  ot  a  p*»h*r  ton 
that  equaled  the  (irisnait  (h'stapo  in  number*  .not  iinSi 
lessuess.  Whyr  What  hat!  the  gmrtftmrm  fit  h\u  *  Ihv 
masses  had  tallied  to  the  culms  a%  one  man,  wuhuttr  a  iniii 
mur,  Mussolini  ftad  said  to  Run  ,S<  lutv  lung.*  but  a  tew 
months  before:  "You  are  mistaken  it  yon  think  the  t,rt 
man  army  such  a  wow  Iff.  Frame  Im  the  hiit^t  ai<t!  br  a 
equipped  army  in  Fan  ope," 

Could  the  Ft  em  h  government  not  hm%  events*  ahalv  tn 
the  fate  and  await  the  hour  of  dri  ision  with  ttauquilhn  to 
stead  of  behaving  as  if  it  did  not  know  what  t«mt*r  to  put 
sue?  lite  tout tiston  of  the  time  k  witiitird  op  m  the  b 4 
lowing  imaginary  dialogue,  whit  h  mu;hr  easily  hair  ukm 
plate  between  the  propfr  and  the  «mmimou  of  It  am** 
Tiik  (;ovikN%trNr;  *Vm  irady  to  light !  And  dmt' t  in 
there  by  any  skulking  or  hesitation  about  it?** 

Tm  Pt  oeta;:  "Why  do  you  say  thWr  Have  we  rvn  tr 
fused  to  fight  when  the  Fathetlaud  was  in  datigrir" 
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The  Government:  "Don't  talk  back.  The  time  for  dis- 
cussion is  past.  France  must  show  that  it  is  united  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  1" 

The  People:  "Which  enemy?  Hitler?  But  we  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  fight  him,  and  you  have  always  in  the  past 
prevented  us.  Do  you  really  consider  him  the  enemy  now? 
You  didn't  last  year,  you  know.  You  fawned  on  him  and 
sent  him  telegrams  of  congratulation  when  he  crushed  our 
friends  in  Czechoslovakia.  You  rejoiced  when  he  bombed 
our  friends  in  Spain  into  submission.  Your  newspapers 
said  that  they  preferred  Hitler  to  Blum.  You  called  our 
Popular  Front  the  enemy,  and  our  democracy  you  fought 
tooth  and  nail.  What  game  are  you  playing?" 

The  Government:  'Trance  must  be  unified  now  and 
be  ready!" 

The  People:  "Ready  for  what?  To  fight?  Or  to  col- 
laborate?" 

The  Government:  "Be  silent.  You  are  giving  the  world 
the  impression  France  is  in  turmoil.  Carry  out  instruc- 
tions, that's  all." 

The  People:  "By  the  way,  what  is  Pierre  Laval  doing  in 
Rome?  It  is  rumored  he  is  seeking  a  compromise  and  that 
he  would  like  to  see  France  enter  the  Axis  to  collaborate 
in  Hitler's  new  order.  Is  that  true?" 

The  Government:  "Monsieur  Laval  is  a  patriot.  He 
is  working  for  the  good  of  France." 

The  People:  "It  makes  no  sense.  Laval  and  Mussolini 
are  bosom  friends.  They  hate  democracy.  How  can  any 
good  then  come  from  seeking  friendship  with  the  Axis?" 

The  Government:  "Hold  your  tongue!  Hold  your 
rifles  high  so  that  Hitler  can  see  that  France  is  ready." 

The  People:  "Ready  for  what?  Ready  to  join  him  as  a 
partner?" 
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The  Government:  "No  more  talk  now.  WV  haw  other 
worries  than  your  .senseless  prattle!" 

Inasmuch  as  the  soldiers  postal  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Continental  did  not  by  so  much  as  a  word  challenge  any*  »«e 
wishing  to  enter.  I  concluded  thai  they  served  mote  ol  a 
decorative  than  a  defensive  purpose  and  (hat  the  lla>h  ot 
their  bayonets  was  merely  intended  to  heighten  the  pun 
tigeof  the  censors  inside.  I  therefore  mart  bed  in  bi  autv 
enough.  Red  arrows  on  live  walls  in  the  hallways  and  on 
the  staircase  pointed  towaids  a  huge  waitinnrnom  on  the 
third  lloor,  where  a  scene  feminist  cut  of  thai  deptt  ted  in 
Gustavo  Dore's  famous  emnavhe;  of  die  omtmton  nf 
tongues  at  Babel  wax  betuj$  euatted.  Heie  uvte  i<athrtrd 
representatives  of  the  press  from  all  pa«tv  ni  die  tmupcv 
I  recognized  newsmen  and  rdiioti.d  witieis  and  ♦  omtueu 
tutors  of  all  st  bonis  of  ih<m«*ht  and  of  all  .tludei  and  <  ul.as 
of  polititaldoi  nines,  tenets,  and  presumpt ion*,  uln*  It  .m\ 
like  dyes,  in  jet  ted  into  that  datk  and  mweumu  luru 
which  is  designed  lotreateaud  mold  pnbb*  opinion. 

Near  the  door,  as  I  euteted,  Mood  the  ton  espou*  lent  %  o) 
the  English  metropolitan  journals,  a  few  of  them  «»»*!{ 
dressed  in  tlinner  ( loihes,  although  it  w.is  mottiitt^  now 
They  hat!  probably  just  dropped  in  iumt  mmv  mk  i,d  hm» 
tion  or  other.  Keeping  veiy  ninth  to  thetuseius,  ,1%  UM 
always  been  their  wont  in  inlet  national  }otittule,t«  «.i»h 
erings,  whether  in  Paris.  Geneva,  or  Momow,  th«  v  wet. 
vieiving  the  stene  around  them  with  that  deiat bed  and 
bartinial  air  of  Miprrioiuy  die  Hiittm  hahnuailv  afb ,  c, 
when  t  ii<  tunHtatues  beyond  tm  tontrol  hr'ms;  him  into 
the  present  e  ol  u eat  urn  oi  a  lewi  lured,  Nc.u  than  w„»«j 
a  group  of  lotjuat  mm  ami  i*e%tu  ulatuu'  Atab..  J  hr  ia,p 
ing,  harshly  aspirated  t  omniums  in  thrtr  sp»  rt  f»  •oundrd 
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like  the  crackle  of  small  arms  above  the  zooming  nnder' 
tone  of  the  general  conversation  in  the  room.  Then  the*"* 
were  small  parties  of  Scandinavians,  of  Belgians,  and  0 
Dutchmen,  the  latter  two  standing  quite  apart,  of  coufSe- 
as  they  always  do,  but  this  time  eying  each  other  with  mO<"c 
than  the  usual  suspicion,  1  thought.  Next  came  th*f c 
Japanese  gentlemen,  who  were  conversing  excitedly  %n 
whispers,  as  if  anyone  in  that  room  could  have  understood 
their  singsong  speech,  had  they  spoken  out  loud.  Negro*-'5 
from  the  colonies,  dressed  in  frock  coats,  were  speaki*»S 
French  with  the  {lawless  precision  and  dignity  of  the  m»s" 
ters  of  the  Sorbotme. 

Some  animation  was  provided  by  a  Polish  journalist,  tiw 
representative  of  the  Warzawska  Kurier,  who  was  geni- 
ally reputed  to  be  a  poet  of  distinction,  although  he  looked 
more  like  the  caricature  of  the  Prussian  Junker  with  wHi*-  1j 
Erich  von  Stroheim  has  made  us  familiar  than  anyone  I 
know  He  wore  his  hair  closely  cropped-millimetered,  us 
they  tall  that  style  in  the  German  army-and  stared  at  all 
and  sundry  through  a  square  monoc  le  that  sharply  accen- 
tuated the  steely  blueness  of  his  eyes.  He  was  also  very 
excited  and  was  waving  his  silver-knobbed  cane  like  a 
rapier  as  he  preceded  to  translate  in  a  loud  voice  to  some 
stolid-faced  South  .Slavs  the  report  of  a  hell-raising  chauv- 
inist declaration  by  Marshal  Smigiy-Rydz.  The  fiery, 
challenging,  ami  uncompromising  remarks  of  the  Pol.ih 
commander  in  <hiet,  which  were  addressed  to  Adolf  I  In 
l,r  and  the  German  High  Command,  caused  everyone  u 
uirn  in  the  speaker's  direction  and  then  look  away  „v« 

concerned  than  ever.  .  „  ,     f.  g 

There  were,  furthermore,  representatives  of  all  the  hft) 
odd  Parisian  dailies,  many  of  them  muttermg  rousp«t«nt 
and  snorting  their  indication  over  having  to  lme  up  w«l 
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all  those  aliens;  plenty  of  Americans,  too,  anxiously  con- 
sulting their  watches  and  swearing  about  deadlines,  and 
finally,  most  worried  of  all  the  editors  of  the  German  arid 
Italian  refugee  papers,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  death  sentence  pronounced  on  their 
periodicals.  I  moved  about  the  room  greeting  an  acquain- 
tance here  and  there,  until  I  caught  sight  of  Ilya  Ehren* 
bourg,  hvestia's  versatile  correspondent,  the  creator  of  the 
fascinating  Julio  Jurcnito.  I  had  not  seen  Ehren  bourg 
since  the  siege  of  the  Alcazar  in  Toledo,  whither  we  had 
marched  together  from  Madrid  with  a  battalion  of  Loyal- 
ists. The  Russian  correspondent  was  occupying  the  only 
seat  in  the  room,  a  comfortable  armchair  of  the  type  called 
fauteuil  Voltaire,  and  was  calmly  reading  a  copy  of  The 
Church  Times, 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked,  shaking  Ins  hand. 
"Surely  you  do  not  expec  t  the  <  ensor  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  dispatches  of  a  Communist?" 

"I  am  here  just  to  be  sociable,"  said  Ilya  with  an  ironic 
smile-  "1  have  not  much  longer  in  Paris.  That  is  why  I 
am  seeing  all  I  can.  A  spectacle  such  as  we  ate  about  to 
witness  occurs  only  once  in  a  thousand  years— I  mean  the 
disintegrat  ion  and  collapse  of  a  civili/ation,  No,  1  have  not 
come  to  see  the  censor.  He  does  not  want  to  see  me,  nor 
do  I  have  to  see  him.  I  have  no  dispatc  hes  to  send,  I  haven't 
sent  anything  for  a  long  time.  Tass  takes  care  of  the  spot 
news.  As  for  me,  they  do  not  need  my  enlightenment  in 
Moscow,  for  they  know  perfect  ly  well,  and  they  have  known 
for  a  longtime,  how  this  story  is  going  to  unfold/' 

"How  long,  would  you  say,  have  they  known?"  I  asked, 

"Oh,  sinc  e  Moscow's  olfer  of  assistanc  e  to  Czechoslovakia 
was  turned  down/* 

"And  how  is  it  going  to  unfold,  this  story?" 
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"War  of  course."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  does  not  take  any  magic  clairvoyance  to  see  that, ' '  1 
objected.  "But  aren't  they  a  little  fearful  over  in  Moscow 
to  be  drawn  in?" 

"Fearful,  nol  Why  should  they  be? 

"If  they  are  in  doubt  about  Hitler's  intentions,  tb.«y 
only  have  to  read  Mein  Kampf. 

"Ah  Mein  Kampf,  is  it?  That  is  what  you  take  as  yot** 
guide?"  he  asked  mockingly.  "Excellent  book,  incidci**- 
ally  really  first-class  Machiavellianism.  It  fooled  all  of  ««* 
bourgeois  ink  spillers.  You  took  it  for  gospel  truth,  ai**l 
that  is  precisely  what  the  author  or  authors  wanted  you  t*» 
do  $t 

0"Still,  the  chart  is  there,"  I  objected:  "Austria,  Mem*'*, 
the  Saar,  Czechoslovakia...." 
"Sure  enough,  but  it  is  about  the  Soviet  Union  we  wet  * 

talking,  was  knot?" 
"Yes?" 

"Well  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  be  drawn  ini« 
this  war '  It  isn't  in  the  cards,  you  seel" 

"That  depends  on  Hitler,"  I  said,  not  on  Stalin. 

"Hitler"  explained  Ilya  a  little  pontiGcally,  "has  Had 
everybody  believing  for  years  that  he  rearmed  Germ-any 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause that  was  his  declared  intention,  the  English  tories  mi*t 
their  friends  here  in  France  gave  him  not  only  cat  t«i 
blanche,  but  they  assisted  him  in  every  way  they  could 
The  man  could  never  have  obtained  the  permission  of 
London  and  Paris  to  build  up  a  new  army,  had  he  tml 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  lie  planned  to  use  that  ar  «»y 
aeainst  us.  When  he  told  Sir  John  Simon  that  he  mi.iu 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  job  with  an  army  alone  and  tt, ,« 
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he  would  need  a  fleet  to  cover  certain  landing  operations, 
say  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Britain 
at  once  gave  him  permission  to  start  building  a  fleet  up 
to  a  third  of  her  own  strength.  They  were  overjoyed  in 
London  to  learn  that  German  aspirations  to  markets  and 
colonies  were  to  be  satisfied  by  an  eastward  march.  That 
was  the  famous  Drang  nack  Ostcn.  They  liked  the  idea  in 
England,  for  they  were  familiar  .with  it.  Die  Lntt<>  faihrn 
audi  sdbst  sehr  viel  nack  Osten  getMmgt,;>  he  added  in 
German.  "The  English  know  their  way  in  the  East.  More- 
over, a  proposed  drive  by  Hitler  in  that  direction  ton- 
veniently  diverted  attention  from  the  German  colonies 
England  held  in  mandate.  And  then  they  fondly  imag 
hied  in  London  that  Hitler  would  exhaust  both  him 
self  and  Russia  in  the  war  that  was  to  follow.  Now  1 1  it  let- 
has  unmasked.  Or.  rather,  he  unmasked  after  they  had 
handed  him  Czechoslovakia.  London  and  Paris  Mittm 
dcred  that  country  with  the  intention  of  clearing  Hit  let  \ 
way  to  the  Soviet  Union.  When  he  tlid  not  continue  hh 
march  to  the  East  after  Munich,  it  dawned  on  them  at  last 
that  they  had  been  fooled. 

"No,  we  are  not  going  to  be  drawn  in,"  he  wound  up. 
"In  the  first  place,  Hitler  does  not  want  to  light,  and,  in 
the  net-mul  phut-,  Britain  and  France  have  refused  to  have 
us  help  them.'* 

"Have  they  refused?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  they  haw  refused  through  Beck.  Beck  of  Poland 

does  not  want  the  Retl  army  in  Poland  to  defend  the  totin 
try,  and  so,  also,  say  the  great  statesmen  of  the  Baltic  t>- 
publics.  Didn't  you  hear  that  Polish  poet  just  now?"  asked 
Ilya.  "Poland  is  fully  capable  of  holding  her  own  and  dom>; 

a  little  more  in  the  bargain.  Didn't  you  hear  him  tptote 
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Smigly-Rydz?  The  Polish  marshal  has  told  the  Germans 

that  he  is  going  to  march  into  Silesia  and  East  Prussia. 

England  is  betting  on  the  Polish  horse.  We  are  not 

wanted/' 

"After  Poland  may  come  Russia,"  I  said. 

"After  Poland  the  last  obstacle  in  the  East  is  removed 
before  Hitler  can  move  west,"  Ilya  corrected  me. 

"Well,  Poland  will  put  up  a  stiff  fight!" 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  he  assented  with  a  comical  nod 
of  the  head,  and  he  asked:  "By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen 
the  Polish  mechanized  forces?" 

"No,  I  haven't!" 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  Ehrenbourg,  "for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  exist.  They  are  going  to  fight  the 
Panzer  divisions  with  farm  carts.  .  .  .  Yes,  and  the  dive 
bombers  with  popguns.  Very  brave,  no  doubt,  very  Polish, 
very  much  in  line  with  what  we  may  expect,  but  hardly 
practical." 

"But  France  has  been  providing  billions  for  Polish  re- 
armament for  years.  Where  did  the  money  go?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  a  question  you  must  ask  of  the  boyars  and  the 
Junker  of  Poland,"  said  Ilya,  and  he  added:  "Here  is  The 
Church  Times  I  picked  up  in  this  room.  There  is  an  arti- 
cle in  it  worth  reading.  Here  it  is,"  he  said  pointing  out 
a  column.  "It  deals  with  the  efforts  of  Lord  Halifax's 
father  to  bring  about  a  reunion  between  the  Anglican 
church  and  Rome." 

"Fine,"  I  said,  "but  why  did  you  come  here?" 

"To  watch  the  agony  of  the  bourgeois  world.  Isn't  it 
charming,  this  helplessness?" 

"How  does  one  get  to  see  the  censor  here?"  I  asked, 
breaking  off  the  apologia  for  the  Soviet. 
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"You  will  have  to  force  that  line  over  there,"  replied 
Ehrenbourg,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  gold-framed  suite  doors 
before  which  a  half-do/en  sweating  dragoons,  steel-hatted, 
booted,  spurred,  and  armed  with  carbines,  stood  guard. 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  doors  swung  open  to  let  out  four 
or  five  men  from  the  room  beyond.  At  the  same  time, 
everybody  in  the  waiting  room  pressed  forward,  but  the 
soldiers  allowed  only  five  or  six  to  enter. 

One  of  the  men  to  come  out  was  Marvin  Meredith  of 
the  London  Chronicle.  He  was  a  blond  giant  who  had  lost 
a  foot  in  the  last  war.  He  held  up  a  few  sheet*  <>i  typo 
script,  which  were  heavily  lined  with  black  pent  il  stripes. 

"There  isn't  much  left,"  1  remarked,  looking  at  his 
mutilated  copy. 

"No,"  tame  bad  Meredith.  "The  gentleman  cut  out 
all  references  to  diplomatic  negotiations  still  in  process. 
I  le  also  asked  me  if  1  was  aware  that  a  war  was  i  ouutiv,  on. 
and  I  asked  him  in  return  whether  it  was  those  damned 
Afghans  again.  I  don't  think  he  quite  understood  me,  but 
he  took  revenge  by  making  his  little  pent  il  suauh  the 
more." 

"Was  he  somebody  from  the  Foreign  OuVe?"  I  asked, 

"Oh,  no,  it's  ail  militaiy  in  there  now.  Intelligent e 
Service,  1  presume,  for  they  don't  know  ten  words  of 
English  among  the  lot  of  them  " 

I  told  him  r  was  in  a  hurry,  for  my  broadcast  was  due  in 
less  than  an  hour.  How  could  I  get  in? 

"Look  here,"  lie  said.  "I  will  get  you  in.  Take  this  let- 
ter. It's  from  Daiadier.  It's  two  years  old  and  merely  a 
note  of  acknowledgment  to  the  congratulations  I  sent  htm 
when  he  succeeded  Herriot  as  head  of  the  pat  ty.  Just  show 
those  soldiers  the  Prime  Minister's  signature  and  they  will 
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let  you  by.  It  worked  with  me.  Send  the  note  back  to  rae  i*1 
the  morning,  for  I  shall  need  it  again  tonight,  when,  1 
hope,  the  guard  will  be  changed. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "did  you  hear  that  they  arrested. 
Lucien  Jacques?" 

"No,  why  was  he  arrested?" 

"It  appears  he  wrote  a  book  of  his  reminiscences  as  a 
stretcher-bearer  in  the  last  war." 
"Is  this  the  book?"  I  asked,  pulling  it  out  of  my  pocket. 
"That's  it!  Where  did  you  get  it?" 
"I  bought  it  this  evening!" 

"That's  the  most  dangerous  little  book  in  France  today  - 
Anyone  found  with  it  in  his  possession  goes  straight  o£E  to 
jail,  and  any  bookseller  peddling  it  loses  his  license  and.  His 

liberty..."  ,  , 

Daladier's  crumpled  old  note  worked  like  magic. 
"Lettre  du  president  du  conseil,"  I  said  to  the  sergeant 
of  the  dragoons,  "a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil...." 

"Passez,"  he  said,  saluting. 

I  was  inside  at  last.  Another  large  room,  the  floor  strewn 
with  newspaper  proof  sheets;  one  large  table  in  front  o! 
the  fireplace  and  three  officers  silting  behind  it. 

An  orderly  approached  me.  "Letter  from  Monsieur 
Daladier,"  I  repeated.  The  three  officers  looked  up.  "Take 
him  in  to  see  un  de  ces  messieurs,"  one  of  the  officers  or- 
dered. 

The  military  guide  let  me  through  a  maze  of  hallway*, 
up  another  flight  of  stairs,  clown  some  other  steps,  ami 
finally  stopped  in  front  of  the  open  door  of  an  ordinary 
guest  room  from  which  the  bed  and  dresser  had  been  re- 
moved. 

In  the  room  I  could  sec  a  young  major.  He  had  his  Ixu  k 
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turned  to  me  and  was  telephoning.  He  was  lying  back  in 
a  low  armchair  and  had  his  legs  up  on  the  desk,  tils  spurs 
firmly  hooked  into  the  smoothly  polished  surface  at  the 
table.  He  was  saying:  "T$  tm  dim{  mm  ltd?  You  dined  with 
him?"  But  catching  sight  of  the  soldier  and  me  in  the 
long  Venetian  mirror,  he  interrupted  his  conversation  to 
shout  over  his  shoulder:  "FJmgnez*imm,  get  out  of  the 
way!"  We  walked  back  into  the  hallway,  out  of  earshot, 

"C'*$t  a  sa  poule  qu*il  park"  volunteered  the  orderly* 
"He *$  talking  to  his  sweetie/1 

After  we  heard  him  hang  up,  we  approached  again* 

"Gentleman  from  the  American  press,  mon  comman- 
dant" announced  the  orderly, 

"Let  him  come  in/*  said  the  otheer. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  uu\ 

Script  in  hand,  1  explained  my  presence, 

"Let's  see!11  he  Haul  picking  up  a  pencil  at  the  same 
time.  He  began  to  scratch  immediately. 

"Why  do  you  say  the  sentiment  ol  out  soldiers  going  to 
the  front  is  gr  im  and  determined?"  he  asked  abtupdy. 

"Because  that  is  the  way  their  sentiments  appealed  to 
me,"  1  said. 

"Nonsensel"  he  snoited.  "What  do  you  know  about 
soldiers?" 

"I  know  human  beings,"  I  said,  "and  1  temember  my 
own  feelings  in  going  tip  the  line  with  the  Canadians." 

He  mellowed  a  little  at  that.  "You  were  with  the  Cana- 
dian army,  were  you?"  he  muttered  without  looking  up 
from  the  paper,  where  he  presently  saw  something  else 
that  caused  him  to  stowl. 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "All  this  is  nonsense.  Vou  say 
here  that  all  hope  is  nut  lost  and  that  the  British  ambusu 
dor  is  on  his  way  to  ileitis*  with  new  ptoposak  .  ,  ,  phis 
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must  not  be  said-  We  don't  want  the  American  people  *° 
think  we  are  still  dickering  with  the  Germans.  We  have 
no  proposals  to  make.  Let  Hitler  make  proposals  i£ 
wants  to.  We  are  ready  to  fight  and  the  quicker  the  better- 
The  whole  tone  of  your  dispatch  has,  I  don't  know  what* 

a  defeatist  flavor  There  is  no  anxiety  There  is  rip 

indecision.  * . .  There  is  no  hesitancy  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cal hour  All  that  is  wrong.  I  won't  let  it  pass.  It's  Hit* 

ler  who  is  trembling.  We  are  absolutely  calm  and  col- 
lected because  we  are  sure  of  our  defense.  One  move 
against  Poland,  and  we  march  to  Berlin/' 

"I  hope  so,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  doubt  it?"  he  asked. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  lied, 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  so  then?"  he  shot  back.  **X 
don't  see,"  he  went  on,  "why  any  foreigners  should  foe 
given  the  use  of  our  radio  at  all  at  this  time.  Why  can't 
Frenchmen  be  utilized?  It's  France  that  is  going  to  do  the 

fighting.  France  should  therefore  be  the  only  one  to 
speak." 

Again  he  scratched  busily.  The  passages  he  deleted  deal  i 
with  a  reference  to  strong  British  reinforcements  being; 
sent  to  the  Near  East  and  a  prediction  of  mine  that  one  of 
the  most  crucial  battles  of  the  coming  war  would  be  fought 
for  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

"Don't  you  realize  that  if  ever  a  battle  is  foxxglit 
there,  it  will  be  after  Hitler  is  victorious  in  Europe?** 
he  asked. 

"Not  necessarily/'  I  said.  "If  Hitler  is  not  able  to  break 
through  in  the  west,  he  will  most  probably  turn  east." 

'That  would  mean  defeating  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
and  Turkey.  .  .  .  We  cannot  allow  any  such  totally  crazy 
supposition  to  go  out" 
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"As  you  like/'  I  said,  taking  my  script,  more  than  half 
of  which  had  been  cut  away, 

"And  don't  forget/1  he  called  after  me,  "if  you  by  so 
ranch  as  one  word  deviate  from  your  corrected  script  we 
cut  you  off  just  like  that/'  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

The  Place  Vendome  was  a  gleaming  black  mirror  in  the 
first  yellow  glow  of  daylight,  "The  steady  drizzle  announced 
one  of  those  days  of  interminable  rain  under  a  low,  c  olor- 
less sky,  a  day  when  the  pigeons  go  into  hiding  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  sculpture  on  Notre-Dame's  facade.  I  low  cold 
is  the  dawn  after  a  sleepless  night,  even  in  summer!  The 
strange,  almost  unearthly  silence  made  me  think  of  the 
boy  in  the  Dutc  h  storybook  who,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
fair,  turned  around  at  every  step  to  set*  the  lights  in  the 
merry-go-round  and  in  the  booths  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  and  who,  as  the  distance  lengthened,  heard  the 
crashing  music  of  the  barrel  organs  sink  to  a  confused, 
drowsy  murmur,  full  of  melanc  holy  and  nostalgic  regrets, 

In  that  moment  I  knew  that  I  would  not  lie  able*  to  stay 
in  France. 

The  streets  were  still  full  of  shadows,  but  they  were  of  a 
lighter,  more  ethereal  substance  than  the  blac  k  shapes  of 
the  midnight  hour.  In  front  of  the  open  cellar  windows 
of  the  bakeries  fantastic  colors  moved  over  the  sidewalk; 
ruddy  tongues  of  flame  that  shot  out  voraciously  the  one 
moment  and  danced  harmlessly  in  measureless  rhythm  the 
next.  In  the  small  illuminated  areas  before  the  ventholes 
the  million  sprinkling  raindrops  looked  like  a  moving  cur- 
tain of  gauzy  orange. 

Such  mornings  set  one  anlreaming.  They  bring  memo- 
ries of  a  vague  universe  of  innoc  enc  e  and  security  and 
freshness,  of  a  summer-vacation  atmosphere  mid,  further 
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back,  of  fairy  things  in  a  happy  never-never  land  of  some- 
where, a  realm  of  perpetual  childhood  joy— memories  we 
guard  as  precious  treasures  in  our  hearts  and  of  which  we 
hesitate  to  speak  to  anyone,  unconsciously  fearful  to  see 
the  thread  of  recollection  broken  under  a  profane  and 
uncomprehending  touch.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  someone 
said,  that  the  malady  of  our  age  is  an  excess  of  remembrance 
and  that  amnesia  and  forgetfulness  would  be  better. 

But  is  not  memory,  too,  a  preventive  to  keep  the  wheel 
of  life  from  turning  in  the  void?  Without  memory  there 
can  be  no  refreshing  of  the  spirit  and  no  pardon  and  no 
new  beginning.  Is  remembrance  not  a  primary  condition 
to  inner  perfection? 

I  heard  the  trumpets  in  the  barracks  of  La  Pepiniere 
blow  the  reveille:  "Ta  femme  fait  la  putain,  brigadier;  ta 
femme  fait  la  putain!  .  .  "  Where  had  I  first  heard  that 
ribald  tune?  Was  it  in  Havre,  upon  landing  with  the 
Canadians  in  1916,  or  the  morning  after  sleeping  in  the 
crypt  of  Amiens  with  a  French  colonial  regiment  that  had 
lost  sixty  per  cent  of  its  effectives  in  a  futile  attack  on  the 
ruined  refinery  of  Souchez,  which  we  were  to  try  again  the 
next  day  with  no  better  results?  And  what  was  that  lieu- 
tenant's name  who  had  sat  with  me  the  night  before  in  one 
of  the  town's  taverns  and  had  anticipated  the  black-shirted 
transalpine  philosopher  in  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  by  de- 
claring that  wars  are  necessary  to  keep  the  peoples  from 
being  devoured  by  boredom  and  ennui? 

It  is  nothing  less  than  magic  the  way  a  man's  thoughts  fly 
hither  and  yon,  over  seas  and  mountains,  back  into  time 
and  far  into  the  future.  Marching  through  the  rain  toward 
the  broadcasting  station,  I  found  myself  planning  to  look 
up  the  yellow,  brittle  pages  in  front  of  the  old  family  Bible 
wherein  my  forefathers,  one  after  the  other,  wrote  in 
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archaic  lettering  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children  and 
then,  toward  the  end  of  their  existence,  penned  with  fal- 
tering hand  a  brief  confession  of  their  faith  as  the  sum 
total  of  their  achievements  on  earth.  When  will  the  time 
come  for  me  to  add  my  contribution,  I  thought,  and  what 
shall  I  write  in  the  last  blank  space?  That  I  believe  in  the 
resurrection?  But  I  do  not.  That  I  expect  to  find  eternal 
refuge  under  the  shadows  of  God's  wing  and  therefore  have 
no  fear  of  death,  as  one  of  my  ancestors  wrote  in  1795? 
That  would  be  a  little  too  simple,  too  Mohammedan,  too 
easy-fatalistic.  But  what  then?  Or,  must  I  write  at  all? 
Why  not  be  the  first  to  die  without  cackling  about  it  and 
penning  cliches  to  hide  an  inner  disquietude? 

Without  noticing  it  I  had  arrived  at  the  little  park  on 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  opposite  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, where  is  located  the  tomb  of  that  Louis  and  his  Marie 
Antoinette  who  lost  their  heads  under  the  guillotines 
knife.  I  heard  the  rustle  of  the  rain  on  the  leaves  of  the 
plane  trees.  The  roof  of  the  curious  elongated  mortuary 
chapel,  which  the  son  of  Philippe  £galite  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  royal  pair  upon  whom  his  father  passed 
the  death  sentence,  had  turned  a  ghostly  green  under  lay- 
ers of  fungi. 

It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  castle  of  Schelluinen, 
which  an  uncle  of  mine  took  me  to  see  in  the  dead  of  night 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  because  there  were  rumors 
that  the  place  was  haunted  and  that,  by  looking  out  of  one 
of  the  upper-story  windows  toward  the  pond  at  the  stroke 
of  twelve,  one  could  see  medieval  chevaliers  riding  out  with 
banners  and  armor.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  spend  the  night  in  that  deserted  place, 
but  I  do  remember  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimneys, 
a  trapdoor  in  the  roof  battering  all  night  long,  and  the 
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fright  I  had  when  a  regiment  of  rats  with  luminous  pin- 
point eyes  tripped  over  the  bare  floor  of  the  room  where 
we  kept  our  vigil.  Nothing  else  happened.  I  did  not  hear 
the  rowdy  cursing  and  carousing  coming  up  from  the  moat, 
where  a  wing  of  the  castle  lay  sunken  in  the  mire,  and 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  neighborhood,  coming  home 
late  at  nights,  said  they  had  heard  quite  frequently. 

There  were  redbreasts  in  the  broken  window  with  the 
peep  of  dawn.  Curiosity  had  got  the  best  of  them,  and  they 
examined  a  little  fearfully,  I  think,  those  two  human  beings 
there  on  a  sack  of  straw  in  what  was  once  a  seigneurial  bed. 
The  boldest  of  those  birds  tried  to  understand  what  we 
were  up  to,  and  they  craned  their  necks  in  a  valiant  effort 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  mystery.  But  the  wind  had  calmed 
down,  and  not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  abandoned  garden  upon 
which  we  looked  while  eating  our  bread  and  sausage. 

Why  not  own  up'  to  it?  We  have  all,  at  certain  moments, 
skirted  those  unknown  regions  wherein  the  shades  flutter 
and  vanish,  exhausted  by  the  ecstasy  of  their  own  souve- 
nirs. Tell  me,  have  you  never  on  a  mystic  evening  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  rain  fell  softly  in  the  sand  and  rustled 
on  the  trees,  come  upon  a  house  on  the  rim  of  a  forest  that 
immediately  evoked  the  memory  of  other  times  and  an- 
other life?  You  really  believe  you  know  that  house-you 
would  swear  you  had  lived  in  it.  The  smell  of  a  woodfire, 
the  sight  of  a  row  of  willows  reflected  in  the  water,  or  the 
presence  of  mushrooms  or  moss-covered  rocks  sets  you  sud- 
denly, impetuously,  off  on  a  trail  and  permits  you  to  go 
back  into  your  own  past  or  into  that  of  one  of  your  ances- 
tors, who,  without  having  lived  in  such  a  place,  perhaps 
nourished  the  hope  of  living  there  some  day. 

How  can  I  explain  that  on  my  first  visit  to  London,  as 
an  immigrant  boy  in  passage  to  Canada,  I  knew  (and  said 
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$0  to  my  traveling  companions  with  whom  1  was  suoUm>; 
about)  that  around  the  next  corner  we  wuukl  see  the  t  *utl»( 
hall  and,  in  that  obscure  passage  in  ThmulttmHe  Suert, 
we  would  line!  the  Church  of  the  Aim  in  Ft  tat*  iu  the  Fog- 
lisli  capital?  Still,  I  had  never  been  to  the  city  hti%m%  mm 
had  I  ever  studied  its  street  plan. 

And  then,  this  small  park  with  the  royal  iii4t»ilniiti 
where  I  now  paused  a  moment*  why,  of  all  tin*  puk*  in 
farts,  had  it  always  dimwit  me  so  iiielm  tablv? 

Why  did  it  always  bring  bac  k  a  vision  of  a  patio  whrtr 
olive-skinned  women  with  targe  golden  ran  tmv*  and  nn  k  - 
laces  of  gold  walked  about  exchanging  ombdemni  tn  a 
low  voice?  f  low  otfen  have*  I  not  looked  up  hum  a  hook  m 
a  newspaper  in  that  garden,  thinking  I  h«\ud  the  %nmui 
of  bare  little  feet  patu-r tin;  on  u*ot  pavmg  Mow*,  <mh  in 
find  that  the  hatched  fared  keeper  wan  mrtrlv  maktti;,;  ht% 
rounds.  Whence  had  <ume  that  Htlveiy  <  luU\uu\  tatu;h 
ter  I  heatd?  *  .  * 

I  recited  my  Utile  lesson  at  the  broad* ,ea  *a  u*on,  Im 
lewlyaiul  without  imnvu  Jor  I  ntiw  knew  why  tttr  ama*/* 
humUmt  was  m  mum  mim  and  mean  high- FotmeUv 
1  had  often  silently  reptoathed  the  speaker  ■  the  tuuuwn 
tators  and  analysts  I  heatd  over  the  ethrt  -  tin  ulial  wtitcd 
to  me  their  abysmal  ignorant  e  and  mis*  on*  rpm*fn.  uhu  It, 
*o  I  thought*  they  hid  iitidri  fanfaronade  and  1  m  Vmtr  m 
teram t\  Now  I  knew  that  the  broadcasting  *mii«»i»i  tin  nut 
want  speakers  to  say  anything  beyond  the  banal  the  uh\% 
tun,  and  the  insiguitu  ant,  Those  von v%  whtw  n%uv  wr$m 
to  imply  thai  they  are  abottf  to  anntmnt v  mnmrimmt 
things,  start  ling  discoveries,  and  fcensahou  d  drtrhipmrm* 
ate  the  tamoutiagr  that  covers  pie*  mlf  nothing 

Tbtwr  speakers  bring  to  iiifiid  the  pa*  k  *4  mv  414ml 
father4!  ttotctmuk*  thai  I  found  alter  km  dc.uh  j  jlrv  %cfr 
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filled  with  sermon  outlines.  Lines  were  underscored  with 
red  ink,  and  thick  exclamation  points  appeared  m  the  mar- 
gins. At  certain  places  in  the  text  the  old  man  had  put 
words  of  caution  addressed  to  himself,  such  as:  Slowly 
now,  Pieter!"  and:  "Say  the  following  quickly     At  one 
point  in  a  sermon  that  tried  to  prove  an  impossibility-the 
miracle  of  the  five  thousand  loaves  and  fishes-by  what 
had  apparently  appeared  to  him  an  incomprehensible 
mathematical  formula,  my  grandfather  had  written  in  red 
ink-  "Wave  arms  violently,  Pieter!  Argument  exceedingly 
weak!"  One  can  also  use  a  violently  agitated  voice  to  hide 
intellectual  embarrassment  

I  felt  exhausted  by  the  wanderings  of  the  night,  espe- 
cially by  the  last  long  walk  to  the  railway  station.  I  entered 
the  waiting  room  with  the  intention  of  resting  a  little  be- 
fore taking  the  first  train  out,  whenever  that  should  be.  I 
found  the  room  darkened  except  for  a  solitary  emergency 
lamp  that  had  been  painted  blue.  The  ghostly  light  col- 
ored the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  sleeping  between 
their  bundles  on  the  benches  and  on  the  floor  with  a 
strange,  unearthly  light.  I  found  a  spot  to  sit  down  next  to 
a  dragoon  who  had  taken  off  his  heavy  boots  and  placed 
them  under  his  head  for  a  pillow.  He  was  lying  on  his 
backsothat  the  light  shone  full  in  his  face  He^asa^e 
boy,  perhaps  nineteen  or  twenty,  with  light  blond  hair 
and  ruddy  cheeks,  his  face  as  innocent  as  a  cherub  s.  His 
mouth  was  open,  and  he  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  rub- 
bing his  eyes  and  swallowing  constantly  m  a  quick  audible 
way  as  if  he  wanted  to  chase  away  some  bad  taste.  On  his 
legs  rested  the  head  of  another  trooper  who  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  A  trickle  of  saliva  was  running  out  of  his  mouth. 
Soldiers  were  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  room. 
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A  boy  on  my  left  suddenly  awoke,  sat  up,  pulled  a  bottle 
of  red  wine  from  his  haversack,  and  took  a  swig.  When 
he  had  drunk  he  wiped  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand  and  smacked  his  lips  with  satisfaction. 
Then  catching  sight  of  me  for  the  first  time,  he  said: 
"Would  you  like  some?"  I  shook  my  head.  Looking  across 
to  the  bench  in  front,  he  noticed  a  priest  and  held  the  bot- 
tle up  invitingly.  The  priest  smiled  and  said:  "Je  veux 
bien."  The  boy  stepped  over  and  handed  him  the  flask. 
The  priest  took  a  swallow  and  saidN"CVs£  du  bon  Medoc. 
Very  refreshing."  The  soldier  smiled  in  a  superior  way 
and  said:  "Oui,  c'est  le  bon  vin  de  chez  nous,  that's  the 
wine  they  make  in  our  part  of  the  country."  The  priest 
thanked  him,  and  the  soldier  went  back  to  his  seat. 

As  he  was  stuffing  the  bottle  back  into  his  haversack,  he 
looked  over  to  the  blond  trooper  who  was  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  He  watched  him  stir  in  his  sleep  and  saw 
a  fly  buzzing  around  his  face.  Without  a  word  he  took  a 
big  red  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  spread  it  care- 
fully over  the  sleeping  man's  face.  I  looked  over  at  the 
priest  who  was  watching  the  scene. 

The  priest  presently  got  up  and  blew  his  nose.  At  the 
door  of  the  waiting  room  I  saw  him  wiping  his  eyes. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  man  whose  face  was  partly  hidden 
by  a  heavy  muffler  and  by  a  soft  cap,  which  he  had  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  walked  by.  He  looked  for  a  place  to  sit  down 
and  took  the  seat  just  vacated  by  the  priest.  When  he  sat 
down  and  removed  his  thick  scarf,  I  saw  that  it  was  Jean 
Giono,  the  author,  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
years.  He  recognized  me  and  came  over. 

"What  do  you  say  to  some  coffee  across  the  street?"  he 
said.  "Some  of  the  cafes  must  be  open  by  now." 

We  walked  out  of  the  station  but  had  to  wait  before 
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crossing  the  street  because  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  that  was 
passing.  The  soldiers  rode  by  silently,  without  looking 
either  left  or  right.  The  street  was  filled  with  the  metallic 
click  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  pavement.  Presently  an 
officer  came  galloping  up  alongside  the  procession.  When 
he  came  near  where  we  were  standing,  he  reined  in  his 
prancing  horse,  stood  up  in  the  stirrups,  and,  looking  back- 
wards, waved  his  arm  in  the  air.  At  this  signal  the  hussars 
began  to  bend  back  and  forth  in  their  saddles,  and  the 
whole  regiment  broke  into  a  trot. 

"Are  you  writing  anything  at  present?"  I  asked  Giono. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  cant  write  now.  I'm  choking.  Tell  me, 
is  it  going  to  start  all  over  again?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  is,"  I  said. 

"Are  you  going?"  he  asked  suddenly.  "I  mean,  have  you 
been  called?  You  were  in  the  last  one,  weren't  you?" 

"I  was  in  the  last  war,"  I  said.  "But  I  am  not  mobilisable 
now.  I  was  discharged  as  unfit  for  service.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  called  except  in  a  last  extremity  " 

"Would  you  go  again?"  he  interrupted  fiercely. 

"I  would,"  I  said,  "under  the  circumstances." 

"What  circumstances?" 

"The  present  circumstances,"  I  answered.  "I  believe 
that  this  war  is  not  like  any  other.  It  is  a  war  for  an  idea. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Germans  should  win  this  war,  the 
human  race  will  be  thrown  back  a  thousand  years,  that  all 
the  advances  will  be  wiped  out,  and  that  all  the  ideals  and 
hopes  of  a  new  civilization  and  socialism  and  peace  will 
vanish.  We  will  go  back  into  the  night  " 

"Do  the  statesmen  want  peace  and  a  new  civilization  and 
socialism?"  he  asked  quizzically.  "Is  that  what  they're  going 
to  war  for?  Why  didn't  they  bring  peace  and  the  other 
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things,  or  at  least  try  to  bring  them,  while  there  was  a 
chance  without  a  holocaust?  War  brings  no  f>eaee.  War 
brings  nothing  but  misery,"  he  went  on.  "War  scutes  noth 
ing.  Wars  are  not  fought  to  change  anything-  They  aie 
fought  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  War  does  nothing  but 

perpetuate  itself  " 

"This  war,"  I  said,  "will  be  fought  to  prevent  the  world 
from  being  turned  into  a  huge  slave  camp.  So  long  as 
Germany  is  not  beaten  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  human 
progress.  We  cannot  even  think  of  peace  and  of  a  better 
world  so  long  as  the  menace  of  totalitarianism  hangs  over 
our  heads  " 

"Do  you  realize  that  in  defending  yourself  against  that 
evil  you  must  submit  to  it  in  your  own  house,  in  your  own 
country? ..." 

"I  realize  that,"  1  said.  "Hut  I'm  willing  to  saerifu  e  my 
freedom  temporarily  and  entrust  it  for  safekeeping  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament  or  a  committee  of  safety.  That  is  what 
the  English  and  the  French  and  the  Americ  an  people  did 
in  the  last  war.  That  we  must  do  again." 

"So  you  accept  dictatorship?"  he  asked  again. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "I  believe  that  a  measure  of  tcgi 
mentation  and  of  authoritarianism  is  inevitable  in  timeul 
war.  I  would  sooner  submit  to  it  temporarily,  in  a  gesture 
of  voluntary  self-discipline,  than  have  it  im|K>sed  on  me." 

"Does  that  not  come  to  the  same  thing?"  he  asked,  siting 
ging  his  shoulders. 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  doesn't,  for  I  know  that  after  the  enter- 
gency  is  over,  I  will  have  my  rights  back." 

"Do  you  think  the  men  who  have  been  granted  those 
extraordinary  powers  will  surrender  them  voluntarily  af- 
ter the  war?" 
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"That  depends  on  whom  I  have  trusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  my  privileges  and  rights.  I  must  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. . . ." 

" Are  there  any  men  who  can  be  trusted  with  power? 
Does  not  power  corrupt  and  absolute  power  corrupt  abso- 
lutely?" 

"It  does  unquestionably.  That  is  why  there  must  be 
provisions  to  make  the  delegation  of  power  temporary  and 
those  who  hold  power  subject  to  democratic  control. . . ." 

"And  if  they  nevertheless  betray  your  hopes?"  he  arched 
his  eyebrows. 

"At  the  first  sign  of  betrayal  of  the  people  s  confidence, 
those  in  power  must  be  thrown  out." 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  this  when  they  have  absolute 
power?"  Giono  asked. 

"In  that  case  I'd  fight  them  as  the  peoples  have  always 
fought  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  fight  them  till  they  are 
beaten  " 

"I  won't  wait  that  long,"  said  Giono.  "I  start  the  fight 
right  now.  I  am  refusing  to  obey  the  mobilization  order. 
I  am  not  stirring.  I  won't  help  in  the  killing.  I  want  to 
keep  my  hands  clean.  I  want  to  keep  clean.  I  refuse. . . ." 

"You  will  be  alone,"  I  said. 

"I'll  be  alone,  yes,  but  I'll  be  against,"  he  replied  vehe- 
mently. 

We  sat  down  in  a  cafe  on  the  Place  de  Roubaix. '  Look, 
said  Giono,  nodding  his  head  towards  a  group  of  soldiers 
around  one  of  the  large  tables,  "there  are  some  men  from 
my  old  regiment,  the  52nd  Infantry.  Verdun  is  their  depot. 
They  must  be  taking  the  six  o'clock  train. ...  My  God,  they 
will  be  holding  the  line  one  of  these  days  again,  I  suppose, 
as  we  held  it  in  19 16.  Do  you  remember  the  glorious  battle 
of  Verdun  and  Petain's  saying:  'They  shall  not  pass! ' "  He 
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laughed  bitterly.  1 'Where  were  you  when  we  were  holding 
the  line  at  Verdun?" 

"I  was  helping  to  hold  it  at  the  other  end/*  I  said. 

"Did  you  hold  it  because  you  wanted  to  or  because  the 
military  police  prevented  you  from  quitting?  I  still  shud- 
der when  1  think  of  it.  Heroism,  it  is  called  now.  Filth, 
I  call  it,  moral  filth  and  cowardice  and  dirt.  We  fought  the 
battle  of  Verdun  because  we  could  not  do  otherwise.  We 
could  not  get  out.  There  were  detachments  of  police  tight 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  in  the  communication  trenches, 
under  the  tunnel  of  Tavannes,  everywhere.  .  .  .  If  we 
wanted  to  get  out,  we  had  to  have  a  ticket  of  leave.  .  *  , 
Idiotic,  isn't  it?  No,  not  kliotic/'  he  growled  "It  was  ter- 
rible! At  the  start  of  the  battle,  when  the  rationing  parties 
still  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  artillery  barrage, 
they  were  halted  by  the  police  and  frisked.  They  also  had 
to  show  the  ticket  signed  by  the  captain.  Heroism  was 
strictly  controlled.  There  we  were  and  there  we  stayed. 

"But  did  we  fight?  We  gave  the  impression,  no  doubt, 
of  being  fierce  attackers.  In  reality,  we  were  running  away 
in  all  directions.  We  were  posted  between  the  battery  of 
the  hospital,  which  was  a  redoubt,  and  the  Fort  Vaux.  We 
had  been  ordered  to  recapture  the  fort.  There  we  were  for 
ten  clays  without  stirring. . . .  Every  day,  back  at  the  battery 
of  the  hospital,  between  two  rows  of  sandbags,  the  police 
were  executing  those  who  had  moved  from  their  places, 
executing  them  without  trial  or  inquiry.  .  .  .  What  could 
we  do?  When  you  cannot  leave  a  battlefield,  you  hide  in  it, 
don't  you?  You  dig  a  hole,  you  bury  yourself  in  it  .  and  you 
stay  there.  But  the  boys  who  were  found  in  such  a  hole 
were  dragged  off  to  the  battery  of  the  hospital  and  were 
made  to  walk  between  two  piles  of  sandbags,  and  then  their 
brains  were  blown  out.  That's  the  way  it  went  with  us. 
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Pretty  soon  it  became  necessary  for  every  soldier  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  policeman. . . . 

"In  the  meantime,  General  Petain  wrote  in  his  com- 
munique: 'They  are  holding/  In  Paris  that  fine  refrain 
was  taken  up  by  the  official  war  historians,  who  started  to 
conjugate  in  all  the  tenses  and  in  all  the  persons,  including 
their  own,  the  verb  'to  hold';  'they  are  holding,  they  will 

hold,  they  have  held  at  Verdun/  etcetera,  etcetera  Sure, 

we  were  holding,  but  if  I  had  been  General  Petain  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  take  the  military  police  out  of  the  field 
for  one  single  minute  or  ask  that  colonel  of  the  52nd  Regi- 
ment at  the  battery  to  be  a  little  more  indulgent.  .  .  .  We 
were  holding.  That's  right.  First  ten,  then  fifteen  days. 
For  eight  days  the  rationing  parties  had  not  returned.  They 
left  at  the  sinking  of  the  sun  and  melted  in  the  landscape 
like  this  lump  of  sugar  in  the  black  coffee,"  Giono  said. 
"Not  a  single  man  returned.  Every  one  of  them  was  killed, 
absolutely  every  one,  every  time,  every  day,  without  an  ex- 
ception. Nobody  went  out  after  that  for  food,  no  matter 
how  hungry  and  thirsty  we  were  "  He  was  bending  for- 
ward over  the  marble-topped  table.  He  talked  in  a  monot- 
onous tone  of  voice.  His  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  somber 
fire,  and  he  gritted  his  teeth  violently  as  he  spoke. 

"We  could  see  one  dead  man  lying  out  there  in  the  field/' 
he  continued,  "all  putrified  and  covered  with  flies,  but 
around  his  waist  was  a  belt  of  water  bottles  and  chunks  of 
bread  threaded  on  a  piece  of  wire.  We  waited  for  the 
bombardment  to  subside.  Then  we  crawled  out  to  him. 
We  detached  the  water  bottles  from  his  belt  and  dragged 
the  wire  with  the  bread  to  our  hole.  Some  of  the  bottles 
had  been  perforated  by  bullets.  They  were  empty.  The 
bread  was  soft  and  soggy.  But  we  only  cut  off  the  side  that 
had  touched  the  man's  body.  That  is  what  we  were  doing 
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every  day.  That  way  we  lived  for  twenty-five  clays.  .  .  . 
That's  the  way  we  were  holding  the  line. . . .  Of  course,  the 
stock  of  those  dead-men  provision  closets  did  not  last  very 
long.  But  we  had  to  eat  just  the  same.  I  was  chewing  the 
leather  strap  of  a  water  bottle.  Towards  evening  of  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  a  friend  caught  a  rat.  When  he  had 
skinned  the  animal  the  flesh  was  beautifully  white.  Still  1 
stood  with  my  piece  of  rat  in  my  hand  till  dusk  before 
eating  it  

"The  next  day  we  had  a  lucky  break,  the  twenty-sixth 
day.  A  machine-gun  crew,  which  had  advanced  behind  us, 
was  caught  by  the  barrage  and  was  annihilated.  The  crew 
of  four  was  killed.  They  were  lying  out  there  not  twenty 
yards  away  from  us.  In  the  evening  we  planned  to  go  and 
get  their  haversacks.  They  had  come  up  from  the  battery. 
Therefore  they  must  have  brought  provisions  with  them* 
But  we  had  to  be  careful  for  right  around  us  were  other 
holes,  filled  with  other  men  holding  the  line.  They,  too, 
were  hungry.  They,  too,  must  have  been  watching  for  the 
haversacks  of  those  four  gunners.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  those  gunners  had  to  be  really  dead.  Fortunately,  they 

were  dead  In  this  way  we  came  to  the  thirtieth  day  of 

the  great  battle  of  Verdun.  The  whole  world  had  its  eyes 
on  us.  We  were  terribly  worried.  What  were  we  to  do: 
conquer,  resist,  hold  on,  do  our  duty? 

"No,  the  great  trouble  was  how  to  relieve  ourselves.  Out- 
side the  hole  rained  a  deluge  of  steel  It  simply  amounted 
to  this:  one  shell  crashed  on  every  square  yard  of  ground 
every  single  minute,  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights.  Thai 
was  the  battle  of  Verdun.  Nine  of  us  had  survived  in  the 
hole.  It  was  not  really  a  shelter  but  a  hole  about  t  wo  yards 
square,  with  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron  pulled  over  the 
top  and  an  opening  in  front  to  look  at  the  horror.  Noth- 
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ing  in  the  world  could  have  brought  us  out  of  that  hole 
at  that  time.  But  what  we  had  eaten  and  what  we  were 
eating  was  now  beginning  to  tell  on  our  stomachs  and  bow- 
els several  times  a  clay. 

"We  had  to  relieve  ourselves,  line  first  man  who  went 
out  to  do  that  was  killed.  l  ie  was  lying  out  there,  right  in 
front  of  us,  dead,  with  his  trousers  down  over  his  heels. 
Thereafter  we  did  what  we  had  to  do  in  paper  and  threw 
the  paper  outside.  We  did  it  in  old  letters  

"We  were  nine  men  in  a  place  that  could  scarcely  hold 
three.  We  were  cramped.  Our  legs  and  our  arms  were  all 
tangled  up.  If  one  of  us  merely  wanted  to  bend  his  knet\ 
we  were  all  obliged  to  do  the  same,  or  he  wouldn't  have  had 
room  in  which  to  bend  it.  The  earth  around  our  hole 
trembled  incessantly.  Clods  of  earth,  dust,  pieces  of  metal, 
and  all  kinds  of  putrid  things  were  Hying  about  uninter- 
ruptedly on  the  open  side.  The  man  nearest  the  opening 
had  his  face  scratched  and  pummeled  by  a  million  frag- 
ments of  iron  and  caked  mud.  We  no  longer  heard  the 
bursting  of  the  shells.  We  only  took  in  the  concussion  ti 
the  explosions  near  by,  the  sudden  burst  of  hot  air  into  «  uir 
lungs.  For  five  days  not  one  of  us  dared  to  move  otitsitlt 
Nobody  had  any  more  paper.  We  did  what  we  had  to  cht  in 
our  haversacks  and  then  threw  them  outside.  First  we  had 
todisentagle  our  arms  and  le^s,  then  unfasten  our  trousrn. 
and  then  relieve  ourselves  in  a  haversack  that  was  lyinq 
on  the  chest  of  a  comrade.  When  that  was  finished,  the 
dirt  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  the  last  man  finally 
threw  it  outside.  That  was  the  battle  of  Verdun,  every  cl;i| 
more  and  more  heroic. .  .  . 

"After  the  thirty-seventh  day  we  no  longer  left  our  hole. 
There  were  only  eight  of  us  then.  The  one  nearest  to  the 
opening  had  been  killed  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  that  struck 
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him  in  the  neck  and  cut  his  jugular  vein.  1  le  bled  to  cleat  h. 
We  tried  to  plug  the  hole  in  front  with  his  body.  We  were 
wise  in  doing  that.  The  enemy  was  sweeping  the  sector 
with  incessant  volleys  of  machine-gun  fire.  We  heard  the 
bullets  strike  the  body  propped  up  in  the  opening.  Al- 
though the  man  had  been  bled  white  by  the  mortal  wound 
he  received,  he  still  bled  every  time  a  bullet  struck  him  af- 
ter  his  death. 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  for  ten  days  none  of  m  had  a  nl!<\ 
or  a  bayonet,  or  a  knife—not  a  thing.  *  .  .  But  we  were  all 
torn  by  horrible  cramps,  cramps  t  hat  never  stopped,  cramp* 
that  seemed  to  tear  out  our  intestines.  The  t  ramps  were 
made  worse,  I  presume,  because  we  tried  to  swallow  small 
pellets  of  clay  to  calm  our  hunger  and  also  bu  ause  at  last, 
on  the  thirty -seventh  day,  it  rained,  and  we  had  tried  to 
lick  up  the  drops  of  water  that,  dripped  from  the  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron  and  that  dribbled  past  the  cmp.se  Willi 
which  we  had  stuffed  the  opening  of  our  hole. 

"Thereafter  we  simply  relieved  out  selves  in  our  hands. 
It  was  a  dysentery  that  ran  out  between  your  lingers.  You 
couldn't  even  throw  it  outside.  Those  in  the  rear  simply 
wiped  their  hands  on  the  earth  beside  them.  The  tluee 
in  front  wiped  their  hands  on  the  dead  man.  That's  how 
we  discovered  that;  we  were  losing  blood.  Thick  blood  it 
was—glazy,  <?ma/Mike,  very  beaut  if  id  blood.  The  man  in 
front  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  dead  man  who  had 
started  to  bleed  again.  But  the  beauty  ol  the  blood  made 
us  reflect.  .  .  . 

4 'After  the  fourth  day  that  his  corpse  blot  ked  the  eu» 
trance  to  our  hole— it  was  the  ninth  of  August  we  began 
to  notice  that  the  dead  man  was  putrefying.  The  air  in  the 
hole  was  becoming  nubreathablc.  The  pain  in  out  intes- 
tines was  then  unbearable.  We  were  devoured  by  a  thirst. 
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a  thirst  that  had  dried  up  our  tongues  and  was  turning  our 
mouth  into  leather  pockets— a  thirst  of  fire.  We  had  noth- 
ing more  left  in  the  hole,  no  arms,  no  haversacks,  nothing. 
We  only  had  one  water  bottle.  That  water  bottle  we  used. 
For  on  the  fortieth  day  we  began  to  drink  our  own  urine. 
.  .  .  That  was  the  admirable  and  glorious  battle  of  Ver- 
dun. . . 

Giono  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  glanced  at  the  sol- 
diers of  the  52nd  Infantry,  who  quietly  got  up  to  leave.  "I 
am  tellingyou  all  this/'  he  said  suddenly,  "so  that  you  will 
know  why  I  am  not  going  again.  I  want  to  keep  clean.  I 
won't  take  part.  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  Daladier.  He 
ought  to  understand.  He  was  at  Verdun  holding  the  line. 
He  may  go  again  if  he  wants  to.  I  won't/'  He  was  silent 
again  and  drank  his  coffee. 

"Jean,"  I  said,  "don't  write  that  letter.  It  won't  do  any 
good.  You  will  only  trouble  other  minds.  There  is  enough 
confusion. .  . 

"I  must  write  that  letter/'  came  back  Giono.  "I  must 
tell  the  truth.  That  is  the  only  thing  there  is  left  to  do: 
tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  especially  in  times  like  these  " 

"Jean,"  I  said  once  more,  "if  you  write  that  letter  you 
will  be  sorry.  You  will  get  into  worse  trouble  than  at  Ver- 
dun. Why  don't  you  ask  for  a  temporary  exemption  and 
come  with  me  and  think  it  all  over  and  then  write.  .  . 

"I  have  thought  it  over,"  he  said  somberly.  "My  mind  is 
made  up. . . ." 

"I  understand  you,"  I  said.  "I  only  wished  you  had  ex- 
pressed your  indignation  earlier,  you  and  others  and  all  of 
us.  We  should  have  filled  the  world  with  our  clamor  and 
protest  after  the  last  war.  It  might  have  helped  to  prevent 
this  new  one  which  is  upon  us.  We  should  have  roused 
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nans  and  everybody.  Now  it's  too  late.  Now  we 
it,  if  only  to  be  able  to  speak  again  later." 
n't  fight,"  said  Giono,  shaking  his  head.  "I  am 

Daladier  that  I  refuse  " 

you  are  heading  for  the  firing  squad,"  I  said  des- 

firing  squad?  Fine!  That's  just  what  I  wantl 
hat  I  want:  to  stand  alone  there,  my  hands  tied 
ke.  Goodl  Alone,  alone  against  the  whole  world! 
il  Clean,  you  understand! . . ." 

unutes  after  leaving  the  station  the  train  stopj>ed, 
conductor  came  through  the  eoadtes  to  say  that 
s  an  air-raid  alarm.  From  afar  came  the  servant 
iris  sirens.  Every  suburb  and  village  t<»ok  up  the 
ir  by,  far  off,  and  beyond  us,  so  that  soon  all  the 
..mod  in  a  screeching  panic  But  I  saw  no  planes 
y,  except  a  lone  English  lighter  Hying  heltrt -skrl 
z  direction  of  Montmorency, 
r'll  never  come  over  Paris,"  the  conductor  assured 
/er  a  Boehe  plane  gets  that  Car,  it  will  be  that  the 
lost  his  bearings.  It  stands  to  reason,  H'ntllfiin," 
on,  "our  airmen  are  experts  at  interception.  They 
ch  for  the  raiders  at,  the  border  and  tour  them 
ag  before  they  reach  the  capital  or  make  them  tut* 
r  bombs  in  the  fields  before  driving  them  bat  k." 
fou?  Are  you  crazy?"  spoke  up  a  railroad  wotker 
Don't  you  know  that  our  planes  are  all  going  to 

■r 

to  Morocco?  Is  Abd  el-Krim  In  revolt  again?  If 
ue,  I  must  say  he's  picked  the  right  moment  for  at* 
,"  came  back  the  conductor  laughingly, 
x't  know  why  they're  going  to  Morocco"  said  the? 
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railroader.  "But  that's  where  they're  going.  I  know  be- 
cause I  work  on  the  freights  that  haul  the  oil  " 

"Shows  we  have  nothing  to  fear  here.  The  war  will  be 
fought  in  Morocco,"  judged  the  conductor. 

"It  isn't  that,"  returned  the  railroad  man.  II  y  a  quelque 
chose  de  louche  dans  tout  fa— there's  something  crooked 
going  on.  Think  of  the  tanks,  for  instance,  too  " 

"Eh  bien,  what  about  the  tanks?  We  have  plenty  of 
them.  I  read  an  article  only  this  afternoon  in  Paris-Midi 
where  a  general  by  the  name  of  Mordacq  wrote  that  we 
have  twice  as  many  tanks  as  Hitler.  He  described  the  com- 
ing battles  of  the  tanks,  that  general  did,  and  he  said  that 
ours  can  crush  the  guts  out  of  the  German  machines,  which 
are  of  bad  manufacture.  They  have  not  got  the  right  kind 
of  steel,  the  Boche,  see!" 

"Tes  fou!"  the  railroader  now  said  emphatically.  "That 
general's  article  is  just  bourrage  du  cran— stuff  and  non- 
sense Most  of  the  tanks  are  not  going  to  the  front  at  all, 

mon  vieux!" 

"Don't  tell  me,"  shot  back  the  conductor  tauntingly, 
"that  the  tanks  are  also  going  to  Morocco!" 

"Not  to  Morocco,  no,  they  are  being  distributed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  mostly  to  the  big  cities." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"Against  us!"  said  the  railroad  man. 
"Against  us?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  against  the  people/'  came  the  railroadman  sul- 
lenly. 

"But  what  have  the  people  done  to  deserve  such  mis- 
trust?" asked  the  conductor  in  surprise. 

"Tu  n'y  comprends  Hen!"  came  back  the  railroader. 
"Don't  you  understand  anything  at  all?  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  people  have  done,  but  what  they  may  do. 
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The  people  may,  for  instance,  insist  on  its  rights,  and  bring 
back  the  Popular  Front  and  put  in  a  government  that  will 
insist  on  beating  the  Fascists." 

'Then  this  government  does  not  want  to  heat  the  Fas- 
cists?" asked  the  conductor  again.  "Still  Daladier  said  only 
last  night  that  we  are  ready. .  * 

"Daladier  is  a  scoundrel  Didn't  he  sell  out  to  the  rear* 
tion?  Oh,  it's  the  same  crowd,  if  you  must  know;  littler 
over  there,  Daladier  right  here.  They  have  the  same  ideas, 
crush  the  people.  They  are  both  going  to  war  for  the  same 
purpose:  to  get  rid  of  the  Frenc  h  people.  We  are  too  both- 
ersome.  We  have  to  be  tamed.  Ottr  government  inasmuch 
an  enemy  of  the  French  people,  and  worse,  than  1 1  il  ter. 

'They  want  to  make  Germans  out  of  us  then?  Is  that 
what  you  mean?0  came  back  the  conductor  again. 

"No,  they  are  going  to  make  Fast  ists  of  us,"  Haiti  the*  rail 
roader.  "That's  what  they  need  this  war  for/ They're  noing 
to  slip  the  collar  around  our  necks  while  we  amu  look* 
ing.  That's  why  Daladier  sent  the  Chamber  oil  vat  at  ion/' 

"Lessalaiuts!"  burst  out  the  conductor.  "But  that's  high 
treason  what  they're  doing!1' 

"Call  it  what  you  will  I  spit  on  it.  Fnitwe  is  rotten.  Im 
France  est  pourrie,  voila!" 

When  I  left  the  train  at  Bourg  en  Foret »  tl  had  stopped 
raining.  The  wind,  too,  had  died  down.  But  the  still  had 
not  been  able  to  pierce  the  clouds,  If  had  spread  a  pale 
reddish  hue  over  the  eastern  hori/on  and  was  without  hum 
that  morning.  Only  one  small  ray  of  direct  sunlight,  a 
narrow  bundle  of  beams,  had  slipped  through  the  low  t  eil 
ing  of  bulging  woolsacks  in  the  sky.  It  stood  like  a  slender 
pillar  between  heaven  and  catth  and  touched  the  ullage 
somewhere  between  the  forest  and  the  rivet  .  At  that  point 
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shimmered  a  brilliant  patch  of  gold.  It  was  like  a  halo  of 
light  around  the  thatch-roofed  farmhouse  of  Antoine  Cer- 
isy,  the  madman,  who  came  to  the  door  with  a  loaded  rifle 
whenever  anybody  called.  Except  for  that  one  bright  spot, 
the  village  appeared  to  me  suddenly  so  miserable  and  sor- 
did that  the  realization  of  it  came  like  a  shock.  The  wet 
mist  hung  over  the  roofs  like  a  dirty  shroud,  smoking  and 
dripping. 

There  was  nobody  about  in  the  street,  though  the  hour 
was  now  quite  advanced.  I  could  hear  the  cattle  coughing 
and  lowing  in  the  soaking  meadows,  but  the  smithy, 
where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  normal  times, 
was  closed.  Gerbaud  had  a  reputation  of  being  the  best 
horseshoer  in  the  district.  That's  why  they  had  taken  him 
so  quickly  for  the  army,  I  figured.  I  looked  in  through  the 
grimy  window  of  his  workshop  and  saw  that  the  fire  was 
out.  All  the  fires  were  out  in  Bourg.  Not  the  fires  on  the 
hearthstones,  but  the  fires  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
spirit  had  departed.  The  people  had  lost  their  courage  be- 
fore Hitler  had  struck  his  first  blows.  Bourg-en-Foret  lay 
there,  like  tens  of  thousands  of  other  villages  in  France, 
waiting  for  something— but  without  much  hope— waiting 
in  the  mud  and  the  fog  for  someone  with  a  mighty  hand 
to  lift  them,  to  lead  them  towards  an  improbable,  unimag- 
inable destiny. 

I  know  full  well  that  this  is  folly  and  that  no  one  will 
take  me  seriously  when  I  say  that  the  village  sat  waiting 
for  a  call.  Villagers  are  not  schoolboys  who  come  running 
on  the  trot  when  the  teacher  rings  the  bell  or  claps  his 
hands.  But  if  they  do  not  leap  forward  and  come  running, 
it  is  because  of  the  immense  lassitude  that  has  come  over 
them  and  over  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  war.  Their  disillusion  is  too  great  for  them 
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to  be  roused,  the  abyss  into  which  their  hope  has  fallen  too 
deep.  And  their  lassitude  and  weariness  are  not  the  restdts 
of  decadence  and  of  some  nat  ural  law  according  to  which 
peoples  and  cultures  rise  and  flourish  and  then  disintegrate 
and  go  under.  It  is  simply  that  the  call  to  advance  toward 
the  ideal  has  been  stilled,  because  the  goal  has  been  inten- 
tionally obscured.  The  First  World  War  had  made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  But  no  sooner  had  that  been 
done  than  those  who  hud  accomplished  the  task  washed 
their  hands  of  democracy  itself.  Democracy  remained  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  as  it  were.  It  was  not  allowed  to  func- 
tion. It  was  not;  permitted  to  evolve  and  grow  from  the 
embryo  to  adolescence.  Its  evolution  was  frustrated,  its 
virility  emasculated;  the  mobilization  and  assembly  of  its 
moral  powers  were  inhibit ed  and  paralyzed.  The  word  was 
there,  but  the  won  I  did  not  become  llesh. 

History  is  sometimes  the  shadow  of  a  great  man.  It  is 
the  great  individual,  Carlyle  said,  who  through  his  faith, 
his  courage,  his  loyalty,  his  endurance,  and  his  heroism  cre- 
ates all  the  things  that  have  value  and  grandeur  in  the 
human  being.  But  in  our  time  the  individual  was  to  be 
replaced,  as  the  creator  of  history,  by  the  mass.  History  had 
become  democratized,  the  world  had  been  made  safe  for 
democracy.  Making  history  was  henceforth  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic process,  which  meant  that  the  great  inarticulate  suf- 
fering mass  was  to  have  a  voice,  a  say,  in  the  running  of 
things.  It  meant  also  that  the  material  circumstances  of  the 
masses  were  to  change,  for  material  circumstances  are  half 
the  reality.  The  other  half  is  the  ideal. 

History  moves  by  ideals  and  sacrifice.  The  appeal  to 
those  ideals  is  what  stirs  the  human  heart  most,  profoundly. 
There  is  no  greater  lie  than  the  opinion  of  demagogues 
that  the  appeal  to  selfish  interests  exercises  the  greatest  at- 
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traction  on  the  masses.  It  has  undeniably  a  certain  effect, 
but  stronger  is  the  appeal  and  the  call  to  sacrifice,  to  strug- 
gle, to  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  to  poverty  and  hard  labor. 
That  is  the  heroic  in  human  nature  and  is  its  strongest 
motive  power,  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  it. 

This  truth  has  been  indefatigably  preached  by  Carlyle. 
And  do  not  the  great  facts  of  history  justify  him?  Have  not 
multitudes  of  martyrs  come  forward  joyfully?  Did  not 
millions  gird  on  the  sword  for  the  Crusades,  and  were  not 
entire  peoples,  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  stirred  by 
an  idea?  Was  not  Woodrow  Wilson's  call  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  answered  by  millions  who  never 
gave  their  material  welfare  a  second's  thought,  who  dis- 
dained the  dangers  of  the  submarine  and  the  battlefield, 
who  volunteered  precisely  because  the  task  involved  the 
risk  of  peril  and  pain  and  death? 

It  is  slandering  the  human  spirit,  Carlyle  exclaimed, 
when  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  roused  to  heroism  by  promises 
of  comfort  and  ease,  recompense  of  sweets  in  this  world  or 
hereafter.  In  the  lowest  creature  lies  something  nobler. 
Not  to  taste  delicacies,  but  to  do  something  manly  and 
noble  and  to  show  himself  under  God's  heaven  a  God-cre- 
ated human  being— that  is  to  what  the  humblest  son  of 
Adam  aspires.  Show  the  poorest  roustabout  that  road,  and 
he  will  change  into  a  hero! 

The  peoples  of  Europe,  including  the  German  people, 
were  just  as  ready  to  sacrifice  and  sweat  and  labor  for  the 
ideal  of  peace,  democracy,  and  life  as  they  had  been  for 
the  holocaust  of  death.  Their  spirit  was  pitched  to  the 
highest  tension  when  the  new  era  dawned  for  the  advent 
of  which  they  had  bled  and  fought  four  interminable  years 
of  heroism  and  courage  and  suffering.  But  the  call  to  the 
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lew  effort  never  came.  Democracy,  they  were  told,  just 
□aeant  a  return  to  the  old,  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

In  his  book,  Das  Ende  des  Kapitalismus,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1931,  Ferdinand  Fried  investigated  the  ages  of 
.eading  personalities  in  the  political  and  economic  spheres. 
Fhe  result  of  his  studies  showed  that  the  average  age  of 
Reichstag  members  was  fifty-six,  while  that  of  the  most 
33rominent  industrial  captains  and  magnates  was  sixty- 
*Ight.  Fried  confined  his  research  to  Germany,  but  others, 
:aJking  up  where  he  had  left  off,  have  established  that  in 
3ther  western  European  countries  the  average  ages  of  com- 
3 arable  personages  were  about  the  same.  In  startling  con- 
::rast,  Klaus  Mehnert  in  his  Young  Generation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Maurice  Hindus  in  his  Humanity  Uprooted,  and 
Ella  Winter  in  her  Red  Virtue,  have  made  it  clear  that  in 
Russia  it  is  youth  that  occupies  the  leading  positions  both 
Lzx  economy  and  politics.  Fried  interpreted  his  findings  as 
3xie  of  the  indications  of  capitalism's  decline.  Without 
either  denying  or  assenting  to  Fried' s  thesis,  Dr.  Jan  Rom- 
syn,  a  Dutch  historian,  concluded  from  Fried' s  observa- 
tions that  the  leading  personalities  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  Europe  in  the  after-war  years— that  is,  the 
so-called  reconstruction  period— belonged  to  that  genera- 
tion which  had  learned  to  consider  the  era  from  1870-1914 
cis  the  normal  one. 

What  matters  age?  it  may  be  objected.  But  those  of  us 
w\ho  belong  to  the  generation  that  is  now  forty  or  there- 
abouts should  take  the  age  factor  definitely  into  account 
vxrlien  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  in  the 
after-war  years  and  the  ghastly  denouement  of  a  new  war 
is  considered.  A  priori  those  periods  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est significance  to  persons  who  have  but  vague  memories 
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of  the  First  World  War  and  of  the  preceding  era  none  at 
all.  Only  from  conversations  with  their  elders  and  from 
books  can  they  form  a  picture  of  the  past.  But  if  they 
do  that,  they  will  see  two  things  clearly:  (1)  the  First  World 
War  produced  such  profound  changes  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, one  cannot  speak  of  liquidation  and  reconstruction; 
(2)  one  of  the  real  causes  of  the  failure  to  settle  the  prob- 
lems which  arose  after  the  war  is  that  leading  figures  in 
politics  and  economy  made  an  effort  to  reconstruct  society 
on  the  model  of  what  had  been  to  them  a  normal  world  in 
the  past. 

The  only  real  solution  of  those  problems,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  been  reached  if  a  beginning  had  been 
made  by  recognizing  that  the  world  which  had  led  to  the 
upheaval  of  1914-18  was  not  the  normal  or  the  ideal  one. 
The  past  should  not  have  been  taken  as  a  criterion.  An 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  find  the  causes  of  the 
First  World  War  and  not  to  construct  an  ideal  society  on 
the  basis  of  that  discovery  (for  that  would  have  been  a 
wasted  effort),  but  to  search  for  present-day  forces  that 
would  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  prewar  society. 

The  object  of  all  the  reconstruction  conferences-there 
were  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  in  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars-should  not 
have  been  to  liquidate  the  First  World  War  (for  it  is  im- 
possible to  liquidate  anything  that  is  past).  Itwas  the  germs 
of  a  new  world  war-that  is  to  say,  the  world  which  already 
had  once  led  to  war— that  should  have  been  liquidated. 

This  was  the  crime  of  the  old  men  of  Europe:  the  han- 
kering for  the  past,  its  comforts,  its  privileges,  and  its  rela- 
tive tranquillity;  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  see 
in  the  First  World  War,  and  in  the  depressions  and  crises 
which  followed,  the  crisis  of  their  world,  the  crisis  of  the 
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capitalistic  system  itself.  The  world  entered  upon  a  per- 
manent crisis  with  the  First  World  War*  Limited  and  tem- 
porary reforms,  no  doubt,  were  possible  and  were  also 
achieved.  But  it  requires  no  demonstration  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  permanent  reconstruction  in  a  situa- 
tion of  permanent  crisis  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manently dwindled  consumption  capacity  of  the  masses, 
reconstruction  can  be  only  of  short  duration  and  must  in- 
evitably be  followed  by  new,  more  acute  crises. 

For  a  real  dynamic  reconstruct  ion,  which  can  mean  only 
the  institution  of  a  new  social  order  to  do  away  with  the 
causes  of  the  calamities  that  have  overwhelmed  mankind 
in  the  past,  the  experts,  with  their  attempts  at  statu  recon- 
struction, were— and  are— of  no  help  or  value. 

The  people's  four  year  effort  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  had  been  vain  and  futile,  because  there  had 
followed  nothing  but  empty  words  and  phrases.  Slowly, 
from  the  pinnacles  of  hope,  the  peoples  sank  into  despair* 
Disillusionment  paraly/ed  their  will.  Inactivity  produced 
lassitude. 

Then*  is  an  element  of  profound  truth  in  the  remark 
of  the  young  oliicer  1  met  in  Amiens  that  wars  are  necessary 
bec  ause  they  save  the  peoples  from  mortal  ennui.  Georges 
Bemanos,  in  the  maturity  of  his  literary  treat  iveuess,  aban- 
doned his  home  in  France  to  take  up  his  abode  on  the 
pampas  of  Brazil,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
country  devoured  by  ennui.  He  told  me  onc  e*  that  the  uni- 
versal boredom  was  like  a  poisonous  dust  that  you  eat  and 
drink  and  inhale  with  every  breath.  If  a  man  does  not 
fight  it  a  single  moment,  it  covers  his  fare  and  his  hands, 
Man  must  remain  constantly  on  the  move  to  avoid  being 
covered  by  that  rain  of  choking  ashes.  But  where  those 
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philosophers  err  is  in  their  conception  of  war  as  the  sole 
escape  from  ennui.  If  the  peoples  can  be  stirred  to  war, 
which  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  but  a  sterile  ideal,  they  can 
surely,  and  much  more  easily,  be  roused  to  life,  to  peace, 
to  the  fertile  ideal  of  democracy.  For  that,  no  less  sacrifice 
and  struggle  and  heroism  are  necessary. 

Were  the  French  people  not  stirred  by  the  formation  of 
the  Popular  Front?  What  a  resurgence  there  was  of  the 
national  spirit,  what  splendid  enthusiasm  was  evoked 
throughout  the  land!  It  was  as  if  a  new  life  had  started: 
sordid  environment  was  forgotten  while  the  ideal  that  they 
were  marching  toward  the  sun  dominated  the  French  peo- 
ple. The  era  of  the  Popular  Front  was  the  last  flourishing 
of  the  democratic  spirit  in  Europe.  It  came  near  to  attain- 
ing the  heroic.  No  obstacles  seemed  insuperable,  no  sac- 
rifices too  great.  Had  war  broken  out  during  the  regime 
of  the  Popular  Front,  the  French  people  would  have 
thrown  themselves  into  battle  with  fervor  and  a  will  to 
conquer,  and  the  French  Republic  would  not  have  been 
the  victim  of  Fascist  violence.  The  banners  of  the  people 
would  have  gone  forward  into  the  thunderstorm  and  the 
armies  of  France  been  imbued  with  the  messianic  zeal  of 
liberators.  France  would  have  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
Europe,  to  the  liberty-loving  heart  of  the  German  people, 
and  the  ground  on.  which  they  stood  would  have  melted 
under  the  tyrants'  feet.  The  peoples  would  have  triumphed 
together,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  world  they  together 
would  have  built  a  new  society  of  fraternal  collaboration. 

This  was  not  to  be.  The  defenders  of  the  old  order  pre- 
vented the  emergence  of  the  new,  because  the  new  men- 
aced their  privileged  position  in  the  old.  Rather  than  en- 
trust the  destinies  of  France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world 
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to  the  hands  of  the  democratic  forces,  they  broke  the  in- 
strument of  democracy,  which  was  the  Popular  front,  and 
called  in  Hitler,  in  the  foolish  belief  that  Germany's  Na- 
tional Socialism  represented  the  wave  of  the  future  and 
in  the  vain  hope  that  Hitler  would  safeguard  their  inter- 
ests. But  Nazism  no  more  saves  capitalism  than  Stalin's 
Communism,  Nazism  is  state  capitalism  and  dooms  to 
death  private  capitalism  and  all  hopes  of  rugged  individu- 
alism* 

These  thoughts,  which  i  kept  to  myself  in  those  tumul- 
tuous and  anxious  days,  although  1  was  not  ashamed  of 
them,  were  forced  on  me  by  the  things  I  saw  around  me* 
There  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  debacle  of  France 
than  the  bourgeoisie's  fear  of  victory.  All  the  tortuous  ex* 
planations  about  inner  division,  laxity  of  discipline,  sabo- 
tage of  the  defense  program,  and  the  radicalism  of  the 
masses  are  false  pretenses  to  cover  up  the  crime  of  the 
rulers,  which  placed  its  own  class  interests  before  the  na< 
tionai  cause.  It  is  they  who  lacked  patriotism,  not  the 
people.  It  is  they  who  used  the  state,  and  who  employed 
the  machinery  of  the  state,  to  perpetuate  their  own  dom- 
inant position  in  society.  And  it  is  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  class  would  do  all  it  could  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  a  genuine  democracy  that  the  people's  lassitude  and 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  war  when  it  did  come  must  be 
attributed.  Only  if  the  war  had  been  made  a  revolutionary 
war,  only  if  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  follow  their 
ideal,  could  victory  over  German  Fascism  have  been  as- 
sured. As  it  was,  the  war  was  lost  before  a  single  shot  was 
fired.  Nay,  worse,  the  French  people  were  sacrificed  in  a 
war  that  was  intended— beforehand,  intentionally  and  de- 
liberately—to be  lost. 
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At  the  garden  gate  I  found  a  policeman  waiting  for  me. 

"You'll  have  to  come  with  me  to  the  station,"  he  said 
brusquely* 

"What's  up?"  I  asked.  "Has  the  dog  bitten  someone?" 

"I  am  not  permitted  to  talk,"  said  the  man.  "Monsieur 
le  commissaire  will  no  doubt  explain." 

I  went  off  with  him  without  having  had  a  chance  to  go 
in  my  house.  On  the  way  to  the  police  station  we  ran  into 
the  Abbe  de  la  Roudaire  accompanied  by  one  of  his  choir- 
boys, who  was  carrying  the  holy  oil.  The  priest  had  been 
administering  the  last  sacraments  to  one  of  his  dying  par- 
ishioners. He  looked  worn  and  tired,  and  I  noticed  that  his 
step  lacked  the  old  resiliency.  We  stopped  and  shook 
hands.  I  asked  from  whose  bedside  he  had  come,  and  the 
Abbe  was  just  on  the  point  of  telling  me  when  the  police- 
man intervened.  "Monsieur  I'abbe"  said  he  to  the  priest, 
"this  man  is  my  prisoner.  I'm  not  permitted  to  let  him 
speak  with  anyone." 

"Your  prisoner?"  the  Abbe  looked  in  amazement  from 
the  policeman's  face  to  mine.  "Your  prisoner?  But  what 
has  he  done?  What  does  this  mean?" 

"I  don't  owe  you  any  explanations,"  replied  the  officer 
contemptuously,  "1  only  need  to  say  that  France  is  at  war 
and  that  we  must  be  on  the  alert." 

"France  is  not  at  war  yet,  mon  ami"  came  back  the 
priest. 

"Allons"  the  policeman  turned  to  me,  "au  poste,  to  the 
station  1" 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  priest,  "I  will  come  along  too." 
And  he  dismissed  the  choirboy. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  policeman  to  M.  de  la  Roudaire, 
"your  presence  is  not  desired  at  the  station!" 

"Mon  ami,"  came  back  the  priest  firmly,  "I  do  not  care 
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whether  my  presence  is  desired  or  not,  I  am  coming  along. 
I  have  my  duty  as  well  as  you  have  yours/' 

4,I  caution  you  not  to  speak  to  the  prisoner/*  shot  back 
the  policeman. 

We  arrived  at  the  police  station,  where  my  guard  turned 
me  over  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  while  he  himself  went 
into  the  commissary's  office,  presumably  to  notify  that  dig- 
nitary of  my  arrival. 

The  priest  and  I  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  waiting  room, 
where  many  other  individuals,  some  of  them  manacled  to- 
gether, stood  or  sat  around.  Policemen  went  in  and  out, 
but  one  of  them  kept  so  close  to  me  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  my  old  friend. 

After  an  hours  wait  my  name  was  called,  and  the  police- 
man motioned  me  to  get  up  and  follow  him.  The  Abb<i 
rose  too  and  walked  with  me  to  the  door  of  the  chief's 
office.  As  the  policeman  flung  open  the  door  to  let  me  pass 
into  the  room,  the  Abbe  began  to  walk  in  with  me. 

"Monsieur/'  said  the  policeman  to  him,  "you  must  wait 
outside/" 

"Stand  away!**  retorted  ML  de  la  Roudaire  fiercely. 

The  policeman  shrank  back,  as  if  frightened  by  the 
priest's  resolute  words.  We  both  walked  inside. 

Behind  the  table  sat  a  man  in  a  military  uniform.  lie 
wore  a  pince-nez,  and  his  tunic  bore  three  rows  of  medal 
ribbons.  lie  was  a  puny,  anemic-looking  individual  with  a 
bald  head  and  dark  mustache. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  snapped  at  the  priest. 

"Arsene  de  la  Roudaire/'  came  back  the  Ahh(%  "officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  cunft  of  Bourg-en-Forct!" 

The  officer  sniffed  and,  turning  to  me,  barked:  "Where 
were  you  all  night?1' 

"I  was  in  Paris  for  a  radio  broadcast/' 
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"How  is  it  that  you  speak  German?" 

"I  learned  it  at  school,  the  same  as  French  and  English,' 

X  S3.id* 

"You  were  born  in  Holland,  were  you  not?" 
"That's  right!" 

"You  were  born  in  Holland,  you  broadcast  to  America, 
you  speak  German,  you  are  in  possession  of  a  Canadian 
passport,"  he  read  from  a  sheet  of  paper  before  him.  Then 
looking  up,  he  said:  "It's  a  strange  combination,  quite  a 
salad!  How  did  you  obtain  that  Canadian  passport  any- 

"It  was  given  to  me  by  the  Canadian  authorities  because 
I  am  a  citizen  of  their  country." 

"How  did  you  become  a  citizen  of  that  country?  Canada 
is  not  Holland  or  a  Dutch  protectorate,  is  it?"  he  asked, 
with  a  now-I-have-you-trapped  sneer  on  his  face. 

"I  was  a  visitor  in  Canada  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 

I  ioined  the  Canadian  army  as  a  volunteer  " 

"He  became  a  soldier,"  interrupted  the  Abbe,  "because 
he  wanted  to  fight  for  France." 

"For  France?  How  good  of  him!"  sneered  the  little  man 
behind  the  desk. 

"A  Hollander  in  the  Canadian  army.  How  droll!  I  did 
not  know  the  Canadians  had  a  foreign  legion,"  he  went  on. 

"Politically  I  was  no  longer  a  Hollander  when  I  entered 
the  Canadian  army,  nor  a  foreigner,  but  a  citizen  of 
Canada." 

"Ah,  politically!  I  see  your  point!"  he  smiled.  In  your 
heart  you  remained  a  Hollander  though!" 

"In  my  heart  I  felt  that  I  was  fighting  for  freedom  .  . . 
and  for  France !'T  said. 

"But  you  were  a  Hollander-that  is  to  say,  a  Teuton,  un 

Germain"  he  said. 
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"Racially  I  am  a  Teuton,  I  suppose,  yes!" 

"That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  beamed  the  little  man. 
"You  admit  you  are  a  German,  un  Allemandr 

"I  admit  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  retorted.  "The  Danes 
are  Teutons;  so  are  the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  and 
the  English.  The  Normans  in  France  are  Teutons,  and  so 
are  the  Alsatians.  That  does  not  make  them  Germans,  does 
it?" 

"You  are  giving  me  a  lesson  in  racialism,  monsieur?"  he 
asked,  raising  his  eyebrows  quizzically. 

"I  am  answering  your  questions,"  I  said.  ''But,"  I  went 
on,  "I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  am  losing  my  patience. 
There  is  nothing  to  disavow  or  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  past 
or  in  my  race.  What  do  you  want  to  know  of  me?  Speak  to 
me  frankly  and  openly,  and  I  will  answer  you  that  way!" 

"Don't  get  on  your  high  horse  now,"  warned  the  little 
man.  "We  know  you  have  been  to  Berlin." 

"Fine,"  I  said.  "What  of  it?  I  have  been  in  Timbuktu 
also.  Did  you  know  that,  too?" 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "do  not  forget  to  whom  you  are 
speaking.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  a  guest  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  you  must  not  abuse  our  hospitality.  You  have 
on  many  occasions  criticized  France  in  your  writings." 
He  was  again  reading  from  a  sheet  of  paper  he  had  taken 
from  the  file  that  lay  in  front  of  him. 

"I  have  only  criticized  certain  French  individuals,  cer- 
tain of  their  doings,  certain  French  institutions.  I  have  not 
criticized  France.  I  have  defended  France.  I  have  de- 
fended France  not  only  in  my  writings,  but  on  the  field  of 
battle." 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  with  sudden  finality.  "You  pub- 
lished some  sharp  things  about  the  French  army,  about  the 
French  foreign  legion,  about  some  of  the  most  glorious  of 
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our  generals.  You  run  around  at  night  in  Paris  looking  in 
at  railway  stations,  talking  to  people  here  and  there.  You 
are  known  to  have  German  friends  and  Italian  friends. 
Your  house  is  full  of  German  books.  It  all  looks  very 

strange  indeed  I  must  inform  you  that  you  are  not  to 

leave  the  commune  of  Bourg-en-Foret  any  more  on  pain  of 
detention.  You  must,  moreover,  report  regularly  once 
every  three  days  to  this  police  bureau.  If  you  fail,  sharp 
measures  will  be  taken.  That  is  all  for  today.  You  may 
go!" 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  spoke  up  the  Abbe  de  la  Rou- 
daire  suddenly,  "but  I  have  not  had  my  say  yet." 

"I  am  not  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say,  Mister 
Priest,"  shot  back  the  little  man.  "You  had  no  business 
here  in  the  first  place.  Nobody  sent  for  you.  .  .  ." 

"I  do  not  need  to  be  sent  for,"  said  the  Abbe.  "I  go 

wherever  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  No  man  can  tell  me 

where  to  go  and  where  not  to  go.  Least  of  all,  you,  mon- 
sieur le  procurateur  militaire.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you, 
though  I  would  prefer  to  speak  to  your  superiors.  I  do  not 
know  them.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  you  have  been  sent 
to  our  village  of  Bourg-en-Foret  to  do  something  very 

sordid.  . 

"I  have  known  this  man,"  he  pointed  to  me, '  for  fifteen 
years.  He  has  lived  amongst  us  and  he  has  been  one  of  us. 
He  has  shared  our  tears  and  our  joys.  We  never  inquired 
whether  he  was  born  in  Holland  or  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
It  does  not  matter  in  the  slightest.  An  individual  may  be 
born  in  a  chicken  coop  and  still  be  a  man.  This  man  has 
been  a  citizen  of  France,  in  the  higher  sense,  you  under- 
stand, in  the  sense  that  he  understood  and  was  one  with  the 
soul  of  our  people.  That  he  speaks  German  is  not  a  crime. 
That  is  a  very  worth-while  accomplishment.  He  has  de- 
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fended  France  In  word  and  in  deed,  in  the  press  and  on 
the  battlefield.  You  cannot  come  here  and  insinuate  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  him.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  task  that  is  beneath  contempt, 

"You  may  tell  your  superiors,  sir,  that  I,  Arsime  de  la 
Roudaire,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  parish  priest  of 
Bourg-en-Foret,  and,  if  you  must  knoxv,  Vicomte  de  la 
Rochejacquelein,  I  say,  that  for  the  kind  of  procedure  I 
witnessed  here  this  morning  I  send  them  the  expression  of 
my  utmost  contempt." 

The  officer  had  taken  off  his  pince-nez.  He  stared  at  the 
old  priest  with  eyes  that  betokened  alternately  amazement 
and  fury.  But  he  was  too  taken  aback  to  utter  a  word,  and 
we  left,  monsieur  tab  be  slamming  the  door  most  uncere- 
moniously* 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Bourg-en-Forfit  became  the 
headquarters  of  a  division  of  African  troops.  Unlike  the 
units  of  the  metropolitan  army,  who  were  dressed  in  the 
usual  horizon  blue,  these  colonials  wore  khaki  uniforms 
and  red  fezzes.  Most  of  their  regiments  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  neighboring  villages,  but  their  command- 
ing general  installed  himself  in  the  chateau  at  Bourg  and 
with  him  came,  of  course,  the  entire  administrative  staff, 
a  corps  of  military  police,  the  medical  companies,  two  or 
three  mechanized  units,  and  the  band.  The  band  took 
possession  of  the  park  and  practiced  there  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  its  members  repaired 
to  the  fair  grounds  just  outside  our  commune,  where  they 
participated,  along  with  thousands  of  other  soldiers,  in  the 
evening  prayer,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  custom. 
After  prayer  the  troops  invaded  the  caf&  and  the  six 
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brothels  in  the  Rue  Danes  de  Montardart,  and  the  citizens 
of  Bourg  withdrew  in  their  houses.  Every  night  the  still- 
ness of  our  old  streets  was  broken  by  the  shouts  and  screams 
of  these  sons  of  Africa  carousing  and  fighting  amongst 
themselves. 

We  had  three  noncommissioned  officers  quartered  upon 
us  in  the  house,  while  twenty  more  men  had  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  an  abandoned  shed  at  the  foot  of  the  garden. 
They  were  all  away  before  daylight,  when  the  trumpets 
blared  for  assembly  in  the  streets,  and  they  did  not  return 
until  evening.  But  then  we  had  our  hands  full.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  clear  to  these 
soldiers,  that,  because  of  the  black-out  regulations,  they 
must  either  keep  the  blue-papered  windows  closed  or  else 
turn  off  the  electric  lights.  I  would  go  out  to  the  shed  to 
explain  the  situation  to  them  and  persuade  them  to  close 
the  windows,  but  I  was  hardly  back  in  the  house  before 
the  air-raid  warden  in  our  neighborhood  would  come 
pounding  on  the  door  to  tell  me  that  lights  were  showing 
again  in  the  garden.  . 

This  air-raid  warden  was  a  cantankerous  individual, 
anyway-a  neighbor  of  mine  with  whom  I  had  had  many 
a  run-in  about  the  repair  of  fences  and  walls  and  about 
dogs  or  chickens  trespassing  on  his  precious  wilderness  of 
a  domain,  but  who,  now  that  he  was  vested  with  a  certain 
nocturnal  authority  and  a  brassard  around  his  arm,  en- 
ioyed  the  welcome  opportunity  of  harassing  me  to  his 
heart's  content.  "If  I  see  one  more  light  on  your  place, 
he  said  to  me  one  evening,  just  after  I  had  been  telling  my 
soldier-guests  for  the  twentieth  time  to  obey  the  law,  just 
once  more,  je  vous  assure,  I  will  denounce  you  to  the  mili- 
tary police  as  a  suspectl" 

"A  suspect  of  what?"  I  asked  in  amazement. 
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"Suspect  of  signaling  to  enemy  aircraft!11  he  came  back, 

i  should  have  struck  the  scoundrel  over  the  head  right 
then  and  there,  of  course,  hut  I  controlled  myself  and 
merely  closed  the  door  in  his  face.  But  that  was  not  the 
last  I  saw  of  him. 

Within  a  week  we  took  in  three  more  military  men. 
Two  of  them  were  underoflieers  of  a  Breton  regiment  that 
also  had  made  Bourg  its  headquarters.  They  were  two 
very  grave  and  tac  iturn  young  men,  blond  of  hair  and  with 
those  peculiar  blue  eyes  of  seafaring  people,  eyes  that  are 
accustomed  to  look  a  long  distance. 

With  them  was  the  uumanin\  or  chaplain,  of  the  regi- 
ment, a  giant  of  a  man  with  powerful  hands,  but  a  little 
unctions  and  sugary  of  spree  h,  obviously  an  aspirant  prel- 
ate. He  began  by  fearing  the  colored  pictures  of  the  walls 
in  the  rooms  where  the  Algerian  mmanm  slept  pi<  lutes 
of  nude  women  they  had  clipped  bom  Im  Vie  fmtisifnm0 
a  nil  posted  or  pinned  tip  above*  their  beds.  To  this  I  made 
no  objection,  figuring  that  he  had  a  certain  spiritual 
authority,  by  virtue  of  his  oilu i\  event  over  those  Muslim 
warriors.  But  when  he  told  me  that  a  large  lithograph  of  a 
secret  Huguenot  assembly  (in  the  days  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  and  a  photograph  of  Fi  ttest  Kenan, 
whkh  hung  in  the  library  where  he  had  his  couch,  consti- 
tuted an  insult  to  a  priest,  I  thought  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  told  him  so.  He  never  spoke  another  word  to 
me  after  that,  nor  did  his  two  Breton  parishioners,  though 
they  all  ate  with  us  at  the  same  table  in  the  evening.  Among 
themselves  they  spoke  the  Btetou  language,  of  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  I  do  not  undet  stand  tine  word.  .  .  . 

Our  quiet  world  of  Botug  en  Forct,  wherein  we  had 
Sfietit  the  better  part  of  two  det ades,  assumed  a  more  un- 
familiar aspec  t  every  day.  Our  village  had  become  a  milt- 
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tary  compound.  Uniforms  of  all  colors  swarmed  in  and 
out  of  the  garden  gates,  where  formerly  one  had  seen  the 
lone  figures  of  men  and  women  move  with  the  tranquillity 
and  grace  of  bygone  days.  At  dawn  the  bugles  rent  the 
air  with  their  strident  and  metallic  discords.  The  tintin- 
nabulation of  the  Angelus  at  twilight  was  now  followed 
by  the  gurgling  yell  of  the  Algerian  muezzins.  The  nights 
were  filled  with  the  screams  of  the  sirens,  howling  with 
sinister,  bone-chilling  insistence  their  announcement  that 
the  swastika-branded  birds  of  death  were  hovering  above 
our  heads  in  the  dark.  At  times  you  could  hear  the  droning 
whir  of  their  propellers,  and  it  made  you  think  of  those 
flocks  of  giant  vultures  which  follow  the  exhausted  traveler 
in  the  desert  with  their  cruel  eyes,  watching  for  signs  of 
collapse  before  tearing  at  his  flesh.  By  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  the  old  cemetery,  which  we  could  see  from  the 
upstairs  windows,  with  its  crop  of  wooden  crosses  and  thin 
white  columns  of  marble,  took  on  a  frightening  aspect. 
You  felt  the  mystic  relationship  of  death  and  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  you.  The  cemetery  had  always  been  a 
friendly  place,  a  garden  where  many  an  old  friend  slept 
between  the  rosebushes  and  the  cypress  alleys.  Now  it  sud- 
denly seemed  to  yawn  like  some  eerie  prehistoric  monster 
waiting  to  be  fed  on  carrion. 

The  suspense  of  the  months  and  years  of  the  so-called 
"war  of  nerves,"  that  carefully  calculated  psychological 
device  of  the  enemy  to  shatter  the  sang-froid,  the  vigilance, 
and  the  determination  of  the  French  nation,  had  been 
broken  at  last  by  the  attack  on  Poland.  Men  breathed  a 
little  easier,  because  the  uncertainty  had  at  last  been  re- 
moved. But  their  nerves  were  still  raw  and  frazzled,  ready 
to  snap.  Now  you  understood  something  about  the  events 
at  Dead  Man's  Hill  in  the  last  war,  where  the  German  can- 
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nonade  battered  away  fur  three  long  months  on  one  narrow 
area  of  no  man's  land  without  lifting  its  barrage,  causing 
the  onlookers  to  go  insane  by  the  hundreds  each  day  and 
compelling  oflicers  to  stand  revolver  in  hand-not  to  drive 
their  men  into  the  inferno  of  stoeUbut  to  keep  them  from 
throwing  themselves  forward  sjHmtaneously  into  the  an- 
nihilating fire.  A  hundred  times  you  had  felt  like  the  vil- 
lagers of  Bourg  when  they  said:  "(hi*ik  viennent,  nam  de 
Bku!  Let  them  come,  and  we  will  see  what  happens/1 
Let  m  only  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy,  get  our  fingers 
into  his  throat  or  his  in  ours,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  long 
as  this  agoui/iug  suspense  comes  to  an  end.  ,  .  . 

Being  rest  fitted  in  my  movements  to  the  village  of 
Bourg.  I  wandered  aruuud  in  the  daytime,  dropping  in 
here  and  there  to  t  hat  and  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  or  look- 
ing at  the  Afrit  an  soldiers  drilling  in  the  finest,  t  arrying 
out  make  believe  bayonet  t  lunges  as  we  had  done  years 
before  in  Camp  Ilordrii  in  Canada  and  later  at  Camp  Pur- 
fleet  in  England*  laughing  and  shunting  and  sweating 
when  thry  drove  their  long  "pins"  into  straw  sat  ks  dangling 
front  the  tree  braw  hes, 

'I  he  drill  seigrants  were  showing  them  how  tri  pierce- 
the  objective:  give  a  ipiitk  twist  mul  withdraw  tlir  knife 
rapidly  Injure  rushing  over  to  a  second  bag  of  straw  and 
repeating  the  perfotitianre, 

"When  the  enemy  tuiun  at  sou  this  way/*  I  heard  one 
offtt  er  shout*  imitafttig  a  mail  advant  ing  with  rifle  poked, 
"run  right  up  to  him,  give  him  a  violent  blow  with  the 
butt  of  ycitir  rifle  in  the  groin,  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
your  gun  around  with  a  lightning  gesture  and  slab  him 
through  the  tluoaf.  , , .  That  was  the  way  I  dealt  with  them 
at  Neuve  <  Ihapelle  back  in  \ixteen..  ./1'hat  is  the  lesson 
of  the  last  war.  . ,  /' 
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He  had  dealt  with  them  that  way?  And  with  how  many 
of  them?  I  wondered.  And  what  were  "they"  doing  all 
that  time?  Just  waiting  to  be  stabbed  like  sandbags  by 
monsieur  I'officier?  . .  .  Would  those  African  boys  remem- 
ber all  the  fine  points  of  instruction  in  actual  combat?  And 
what  would  they  do  if  the  enemy  turned  out  to  be  a  bearded 
little  individual,  of  the  kind  I  once  saw  advancing  upon 
me  not  so  far  from  that  same  town  of  Neuve-Chapelle? 
He  was  a  bearded  little  individual,  a  clerk,  perhaps,  in 
civil  life  or  a  professor  of  biochemistry,  whose  coal-scuttle 
helmet  was  bobbing  up  and  down  ludicrously  as  he  shook 
with  the  palsy  of  fear  and  whose  eyes,  through  a  pair  of 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  looked  as  big  as  a  cow's,  wide  open 
with  horror,  and  who  shouted:  "Drei  Kinder,  drei  Kinder, 
drei  Kinder'."  He  kept  on  shouting  those  words  with  an 
insane  frenzy  until  he  plopped  on  the  ground  and  began 
stuffing  his  mouth  with  mud.  .  .  .  What  do  you  do  m  a 
case  like  that?  Or  what  do  you  do  when  a  mob  of  them 
come  rushing  up,  howling  like  possessed  souls,  hurling 
hand  grenades,  and  spouting  liquid  fire  at  you?  What  good 
is  your  bayonet  in  a  case  like  that?  Of  what  use  are  a  whole 
belt  of  cartridges  and  all  the  fine  lessons  with  the  straw 
sacks?  Why  didn't  he  tell  the  Africans  something  about 
that?  Lessons  of  the  last  war,  my  God!  .  .  . 

At  the  church  of  Saint-Louis  des  Francais  Masses  were 
being  said  all  morning.  Besides  the  women  of  our  com- 
munity, the  Breton  soldiers  now  filled  the  nave.  Grave- 
visaged'lads,  intensely  pious  and  loyal  to  the  Church,  as 
were  all  Bretons.  Their  own  chaplain,  my  house  guest, 
was  conducting  the  service.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that 
he  had  retained  the  old  Latin  pronunciation  and  had  not 
fallen  in  with  the  fashion  of  making  every  word  with  a  u 
sound  like  a  long  German  oo.  It  seemed  that  some  troops 
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were  about  to  leave  for  the  front,  for  the  celebrant  an- 
nounced, as  Communion  approached,  that  "by  special 
dispensation"  those  who  had  partaken  of  food  that  morn- 
ing could  nevertheless  receive  the  body  of  Our  Lord. 
Hearing  this,  nearly  all  those  present  rose  from  their 
knees  and  walked  up  to  the  altar  rail,  their  hands  folded 
and  their  heads  bent  in  prayer.  * 

The  air-raid  warden  called  on  me  again  that  night.  This 
time,  he  said,  he  would  surely  denounce  me.  The  barn  in 
the  rear  of  the  garden  was  blazing  with  lights.  The  Alge- 
rians were  carousing  and  singing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  clarinet  played  by  one  of  the  bandsmen.  The  tune, 
curiously  enough,  was  the  Polish  national  anthem,  which 
the  band  had  been  practicing  for  weeks  on  end. 

I  suggested  to  the  warden  that  he  go  himself  to  warn 
the  lads  about  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  us  all 
and,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  compliance  with  his  instructions, 
to  threaten  them  with  the  military  police.  But  of  this  he 
would  not  hear.  He  argued  that  I  was  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  lights  on  my  property  and  that  I  must 
enforce  the  law.  "But  I  have  told  those  men  a  hundred 
times,"  I  said.  "They  won't  listen  to  me.  It  is  now  up 
to  you  to  enforce  the  law." 

"Very  well,"  he  replied,  "consider  yourself  under  ar- 
rest. 

While  we  stood  talking  the  Breton  noncommissioned 
officers  returned  home.  My  neighbor  explained  the  matter 
of  the  lights  to  them,  and  it  was  they  who  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  rear  of  the  garden  to  see  how  matters  stood. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  barn  when  a  sharp  crash 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  rattle  of  breaking  glass  and  the 
shouts  and  curses  of  the  Sidis.  When  I  ran  back  I  saw  that 
a  battle  royal  was  going  on  between  the  Bretons  and  the 
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Algerians.  One  infuriated  African  was  yelling:  "You 
would  put  our  lights  out,  would  you?  Now  see  how  %*'«»" 
are  going  to  put  yours  out."  With  these  words  he  cam^ 
chshim*  up,  swinging  a  curved  knife. . . .  Before  any  mo* 
damage  was  (kmc  the  air  warden  had  whistled  for  tU*? 
police  who  now  (awe  up  in  full  force,  lb  my  astonish- 
ment 1  heard  myself  at  t  used  as  the  inciter  of  the  trouUU* 
by  the  air  warden  and  ordered  by  the  commander  of  tU^ 
police  patrol  to  accompany  him  and  four  of  the  Algerian* 
to  the  station.  There  I  spent  several  hours  explaining  an^ 
arguing  until  the  sirens  began  to  wail,  which  was  tlx* 
signal  Tor  all  and  sundry  to  run  outside  the  station  to  sc*^ k 
shelter  in  the  cellars  ot  the  chateau.  Instead  of  gohx^  to 
the  cellar,  1  quietly  returned  home.  .  ,  . 

The  lullowing  Sunday  morning  1  was  awakened  by  t  *» 
^udemen  who'lud  walked  into  the  garden  without  rii*4 
ing  the  bell.  At  the  gate  stood  the  big  limousine  m  whi»  «» 
they  had  arrival. 

"Is  this  your  house?"  one  of  thru*  asked  me. 

"I  do  not  own  the  home."  1  replied.  "I  rent  it." 

"Well"  he  said,  "we  dunk  we  need  this  house  W  « 

are  from  the  l  iukidKimsulate  in  Paris.  The  consulate-  ;* 
to  he  evacuated  this  week.  We  are  coming  to  Bour» 

"There  is  little  room  h  it  in  this  house/'  I  said.  "We  t«, 

filled  up  with  soldiers."  ir.     .  , 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  Tmk  with  an  offhand  stutlc. 

"The  soldiers  will  go  t^ewhere,  and  you  too! 

"I?  But  I  have  no  intention  of  gemng  out,   I  sau l.  i 

have  rented  thii  house.  1  have  a  lease.  ...  . 
"Monsieur,"  the  man  with  the  heavy  mustache  tt»t«  : 

rupted  me,  "do  not  fuigrt  Turkey  is  an  ally.  •  •  • 
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"An  ally  of  whom?"  I  asked. 

"Of  France!"  he  shot  back.  "Of  France,  evidemment!" 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  I  said.  "In  the  last  war  Turkey 
was  on  the  other  side." 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  may  omit  the  sarcasm.  We 
are  going  now,  but  we  will  come  back  and  we  will  not  be 
alone." 

And  right  he  was.  Two  days  later  he  returned  in  the 
company  of  a  French  army  officer  who  announced  that 
the  house  had  been  requisitioned.  "I  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours  to  evacuate,"  he  said.  "The  Turkish  consulate 
will  be  installed  here.  .  .  ." 

"Twenty-four  hours  is  not  a  long  time  to  move  the  fur- 
niture out  and  the  books,  mon  lieutenant!" 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  say,"  he  came  back,  "the  furniture  is 
also  requisitioned.  As  to  the  books,  you  may  move  them 
out,  if  you  wish.  I  do  not  think  the  Turks  require  any 
books.  .  . ." 

The  books  stayed  behind,  nevertheless.  There  was  not 
a  truck  or  a  cart  or  a  wheelbarrow  available  in  the  whole  of 
Bourg-en-Foret  to  move  them  out.  And  there  being  no 
lodgings  available  anywhere,  we  decided  to  move  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  Abbe  de  la  Roudaire  accompanied  us  to  the  railway 
station.  As  we  stood  on  the  darkened  platform  a  long  troop 
train  went  by.  We  looked  at  the  endless  procession  of 
coaches  and  freightcars  crowded  with  the  materiel  humain. 
"You  are  not  only  leaving  France,"  said  the  Abbe  quietly. 
"You  are  leaving  a  world  behind.  What  we  have  seen,  we 
will  never  see  again.  This  is  the  hour  when  the  past  is 
cut  off  from  the  future.  Here  is  the  dividing  line.  .  .  . 
Germany  sits  in  the  middle  of  Europe  like  a  suffering 
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and  dangerous  animal,  the  more  dangerous  because  she 

is  wounded  and  hungry.  We  can  no  longer  still  ****** 

hunger.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  our  generation          A*  c 

should  have  helped  Germany  to  live.  That  would  have 
prevented  her  from  turning  into  the  ferocious  beast  she 
now  is.  Our  statesmen  did  not  sec  this.  To  have  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  great  and  fertile  peop**» 
down  and  economically  prostrated  merely  through  a  leg**1 
instrument  was  an  error  which  may  have  been  pardonable 
in  the  universal  upheaval  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  Tlw« 
belief  should  have  been  abandoned  upon  ten  miimte» 
serious  reflection  after  the  iasi  shot  had  been  fired. ...  " 
our  statesmen  had  no  regard  tor  the  elementary  hum«w 
and  Christian  sentiment  of  human  solidarity,  they  shotiM 
have  been  led  by  simple  political  prudence,  which 
that  one  does  not  leave  a  neighboring  nation  to  the  h-*a 
advice  of  despair....  .  , 

»Mais  voilu,"  he  continued,  shrugging  his  shoulcU-t^ 
"the  evil  is  done.  The  beast  we  have  made  ferocious  is  < 
of  its  cage.  Germany  in  now  imposing  on  us  the  morality 
0f  violence  because  we  did  not  exercise  our  duty  as  Clu  s% 
tians.  It  is  our  own  fault. . . .  The  law  of  God,  je  vcux  dt**> 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  works  with  inexorable  pret  i 
sion*  we  fate  the  consequence*  of  our  own  sins  of  omissus 
and  commission.  The  unhcisc  is  about  to  be  thrown  Uxt.** 
convulsions  such  a%  we  or  our  ancestors  have  never  seru 
before  Perhaps  we  will  learn  to  revise  our  conception  **« 
civilization  in  the  wan  that  he  ahead. . . .  Perhaps  we 
learn  that  cannons,  no  matter  who  has  them,  never  guuituiv 

tee  peace — "  ...       ,  . 

The  train  t  ame  hissing  and  ihumlermg  mto  the  stat  u  m 
"When  will  we  meet  again?"  I  said  to  (he  priest,  speak 
close  to  his  ear  toovertome  the  roar  of  t  he  st  amping  enK  i  t  sr 
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"Not  in  this  world,  man  ami,"  he  said,  shaking  his  fine 
head.  "Not  in  this  world,  I  atu  afraid.  But  there,  cer- 
tainly," he  pointed  to  heaven.  "  There  certainly,  in  the 
fatherland  of  ail  Christians,"  and  then,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  added:  "But  only  if  you  wish  it  so, 
bicti  entendu!" 
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II 

As  Time  One  Day .  .  . 


A  n  hour  after  weighing  anchor  in  Ostend  that  Sunday 
morning,  the  small  steamer  on  which  I  had  taken  passage 
ran  into  trouble.  It  seems  that  the  man  in  the  crow's- 
nest  had  spotted  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  to  the 
south  of  us.  Not  only  was  the  instrument's  eye  turned 
in  our  direction,  but  the  raider  was  rapidly  overtaking 
us.  The  skipper  let  me  have  a  look  through  his  spyglass, 
but  I  was  a  long  time  locating  the  small  object  in  the 
choppy  sea.  Upon  discovering  of  our  danger,  we  had  im- 
mediately veered  sharply  to  the  north,  and  the  ship  was 
now  thrown  into  a  zigzag  course  while  the  radio  teleg- 
raphist, in  his  cabin  behind  the  bridge,  tapped  out  a 
call  to  the  British  Channel  patrol,  giving  our  location 
and  the  approximate  position  of  the  submarine.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  went  by  before  the  British  crackled  back 
their  reply  advising  us  to  turn  west  from  our  new  course 
and  run  into  the  harbor  of  Zeebrugge.  But  since  that 
would  have  meant  exposing  the  full  starboard  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  submarine's  torpedo  tubes,  our  skipper  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  on  steaming  due  north  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  safety  of  Dutch  territorial  waters 
before  the  German  could  send  one  of  his  torpedoes  after 
us.  Accordingly,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Breskens, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  River,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  church  bells  were 
ringing  for  the  evening  service,  I  set  foot  ashore  in  that 
Zeeland-Flemish  town  where,  a  few  months  later,  the 

in 
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broken  remnants  of  the  Dutch  army  were  to  make  their 

last  and  most  heroic  stand. 

I  walked  into  the  principal  church  and  looked  up  at 
the  high  pulpit  wherein  both  my  great-grandfather  and 
grandfather  had  preached  their  first  sermons  as  young 
men,  and  I  ran  my  fingers  over  the  Gothic  letters  of  thexr 
names,  which  were  carved  in  a  stone  pillar  with  those 
of  all  the  ministers  who  had  served  the  church  of  Breskens 
since  the  Reformation.  Then  I  strolled  back  to  the  ship 
through  the  narrow  streets  with  their  one-story  houses 
of  red  brick,  which  are  built  low  and  squat,  as  if  they 
would  clamp  themselves  to  the  earth  and  resist  the  im- 
pact of  the  storms  of  winter.  I  did  not  want  to  come 
under  the  spell  of  Holland  and  again  have  to  go  through 
the  pain  of  tearing  myself  away  from  dear  and  sacred 
associations.  But  when  I  asked  a  boy  the  shortest  way 
to  the  quay,  he  began  to  laugh  and  said  that  anyone  who 
lost  himself  in  Breskens  must  be  the  greatest  Domkop 

in  existence.  ,  . 

There  was  a  smell  of  tobacco  in  the  air  and  of  dried 
fish  and  of  nets  boiling  in  the  round  stone  ovens  by  the 
waterside.  Young  men  and  girls,  some  of  them  dressed 
in  the  colorful  costume  of  the  province  of  Zeeland,  walked 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  shore,  holding  each  other 
by  their  little  fingers.  Their  speech  was  soft  and  turned 
to  shy  whispers  when  their  round,  light-blue  eyes  met 
the  stranger's.  In  passing  I  glanced  furtively  through  the 
crystal-clear  windowpanes  and  saw  families  gathered 
around  the  linen-covered  tables.  I  could  see  the  furni- 
ture, the  dishes,  the  mirrors,  and  the  clocks,  everything 
gleaming  spotlessly  as  if  brand-new.  Here  and  there  a 
man  or  a  woman  moved  aside  a  snow-white  curtain  to 
peer  out.  But  when  I  nodded  my  head  their  faces  grew 
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suddenly  harsh  and  severe.  The  children  in  the  street 
stared  at  me  in  frank  amazement,  and  I  heard  one  boy 
say  to  his  companion:  "His  shoes  are  English,  but  his 
face  is  Dutch."  When  I  called  back:  "How  could  it  be 
otherwise?"  the  boy  returned.  "Then  why  do  you  strut 
with  the  air  of  a  foreigner?" 

Twilight  was  coming  on  when  I  crossed  the  gangplank 
and  sat  down  with  the  skipper  to  wait  the  fall  of  night 
and  a  signal  from  the  Channel  patrol  before  proceeding 
with  our  journey.  Across  the  river,  far  away,  we  could 
see  the  lights  of  Flushing  dip  and  blink  and  the  cool 
moon  coming  up  as  a  silver  benediction  over  the  island 
of  Walcheren.  The  tide  was  running  swiftly.  Its  rolling 
swell  set  the  bells  on  the  buoys  tolling  with  irregular 
strokes.  The  people  of  Breskens  were  going  to  sleep. 
You  could  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  lovers,  who  had  spent 
the  twilight  hour  in  dreaming  on  the  quay,  die  away 
in  the  distance.  At  the  same  moment  someone  turned  on 
dance  music  on  the  radio  in  the  cabin.  Another  switch 
of  the  dial  brought  the  peasant  voice  of  Daladier  saying 
that  the  French  fatherland  was  thinking  with  tenderness 
that  Sunday  evening  of  its  children  in  the  defense  posi- 
tions. There  was  more  eloquence  in  that  one  word  "ten- 
derness" than  in  the  hundreds  of  appeals  for  unity  and 
steadfastness  sent  out  by  the  propaganda  office.  Then  the 
invisible  voice  slowly  pronounced  the  words  "justice, 
liberty,  and  right,"  those  terrible  words  which,  in  the 
ears  of  the  peoples,  have  in  our  day  become  the  har- 
bingers of  disaster  and  holocausts.  The  shadows  were 
deepening  on  the  water.  The  skipper  and  I  were  lean- 
ing over  the  railing  and  followed  with  our  eyes  a  cloud 
of  phosphorescence  which  illuminated  the  depths  with 
a  pale  green  glow.  "They're  jellyfish,"  he  said.  "They're 
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out  of  their  course.  They  belong  in  the  Baltic.  They're 

not  created  for  this".  .  .  . 

Not  created  for  this!  Weren't  we  all  out  of  our  course, 
the  whole  world?  Was  man  created  for  the  darkness  into 
which  Europe  was  about  to  enter?  Now  that  the  hour  for 
the  unification  of  Europe  had  dawned  at  last,  the  Conti- 
nent was  divided  against  itself  and  was  getting  ready  to 
tear  itself  asunder.  But  not  only  the  Continent:  every 
man  is  innerly  divided  against  himself,  a  victim  of  in- 
dignation, anger,  and  shame.  How  many  are  there  who 
can  still  say  with  Rimbaud:  "The  world  is  good  .  .  .  I 
bless  life"?  How  can  we  speak  and  laugh  and  dance  when 
we  know  that  somewhere  a  brother  lies  face  downward 
in  Gethsemane  and  that  the  cup  of  suffering  is  passed 
from  one  nation  to  another?  How  disengage  oneself  from 
the  crowd  of  phantoms  that  press  in  from  all  sides?  One 
has  scarcely  created  a  zone  of  silence  around  oneself  ere 
the  phantoms  invade  that  small  area  of  security.  They 
unmask  in  the  center  of  our  lives,  in  the  middle  of  our 
days  and  evenings  and  nights,  to  ask  questions  with  ques- 
tioning eyes.  The  tumult  of  the  world  pursues  us  into 
no  matter  what  hiding  place.  The  echo  of  its  anguish 
prolongs  itself  in  our  own  hearts.  At  every  turn  in  the 
destiny  of  the  world  a  thousand  voices  begin  to  speak 
in  us,  the  voices  of  the  questioners:  the  miners  in  the 
Borinage,  the  Okies  in  California,  the  slaves  behind  the 
looms  and  spindles  in  Manchester,  the  coolies  m  China, 
the  soldiers  of  Japan,  the  muzhiks  of  the  Ural,  the  hun- 
gry children  in  the  gates  of  Calcutta,  the  immured 
prisoners  in  Franco's  Spain,  and  the  lost  men  m  the  con- 
centration camps  of  Central  Europe-souls  rotting  every- 
where in  the  shadow  of  palaces  and  cathedrals.  _ 
Still  stands  the  statue  in  the  valley  of  Dura  as  m  the 
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days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  iron  jaws  wide  open  to  re- 
ceive the  endless  procession  of  the  victims  of  the  heca- 
tomb. .  .  . 

The  boat  began  to  move.  We  slid  into  the  green-black 
night.  The  signal  lights  of  a  destroyer  snapped  on  and 
off  in  the  darkness.  All  at  once  the  moon  broke  through 
the  clouds  again,  and  the  coast  of  Holland  became  visible 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse.  A  world 
of  dark  miniatures  emerged  from  the  gloom.  A  lone  sail, 
ghostly  in  its  whiteness,  stood  off  for  the  north.  It  moved 
over  the  black  mirror  of  the  sea  like  an  image  in  a  dream. 
Time  passed  by/  ages  and  centuries  imperceptibly 
blended  into  one  day.  My  own  life  rolled  by.  .  .  . 

Gorcum  is  a  small  town  like  perhaps  a  score  of  others 
in  Holland;  sleepy,  somewhat  dilapidated  in  appearance, 
without  a  single  flourishing  industry  or  one  notable 
monument.  For  one  could  hardly  have  called  the  foun- 
tain in  the  public  square  a  monument,  that  baroque 
monstrosity  which  had  been  erected  by  the  municipality 
to  commemorate  the  departure  of  Napoleon's  soldiers. 
This  dreary  object,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  the  Burgo- 
master's chambers  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town  hall,  con- 
sisted of  a  square-cut  pillar  of  red  granite  with  the  statue 
of  a  winged  angel  perched  on  its  summit.  Once  the  angel 
had  held  an  outstretched  sword  in  her  hand,  but  she 
had  lost  both  the  sword  and  her  right  arm  in  a  particu- 
larly violent  thunderstorm  I  well  remember,  because, 
during  the  night  in  which  it  raged,  the  lightning  also 
struck  a  chimney  on  my  father's  house.  Reclining  against 
the  sides  of  the  obelisk  in  various  attitudes  of  undesign- 
ing  charm  lay  four  rusty  cast-iron  nymphs  from  whose 
bulging  breasts  there  trickled  once  a  year— on  the  sover- 
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eign's  birthday-a  sleazy  stream  of  bottle-green,  evil- 
smelling  water.  This  work  of  art  stood  in  the  middle  of 
a  round  basin  half  filled  with  a  thick  fluid  in  which  the 
boys  of  the  town  had  introduced  an  assortment  of  frogs, 
salamanders,  long-legged  water  spiders,  and  even  some 
small  fishes. 

An  inscription  on  the  obelisk  proclaimed  in  poetic 
language  that  "the  jets  of  crystal-clear  water  here  seen 
symbolize  the  gladsome  flow  of  the  Dutch  people's  lib- 
erty." I  often  thought,  as  I  stood  reading  those  words, 
that  one  could  scarcely  have  held  it  against  a  stranger,^  if 
alternately  contemplating  the  solemn  words  of  the  in- 
scription and  the  moisture  oozing  forth  from  the  iron 
ladies'  mammillae,  he  should  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  freedom  was  in  a  bad  way  in  Holland.  For 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  those  nymphs  send  forth  a 
gush  really  puissant  and  bright  enough  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  onlooker.  When  the  festive  day  of  the 
Queen's  anniversary  came  around,  there  was  always  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  hydraulic  mechanism  inside  the 
bosoms  of  those  metal  maidens. 

Gorcum  had  indeed  little  to  boast  of.  Now,  there  are 
Dutch  towns  justly  famous  for  their  products:  Delft,  for 
instance,  has  its  blue  faience,  Gouda  its  clay  pipes  and 
its  candles,  Deventer  its  cake  and  ale;  the  fame  of  Schie- 
dam's gin  has  spread  far  beyond  the  national  borders. 
Gorcum  has  no  such  renown.  True,  there  was  the  lean- 
ing tower,  a  massive,  pre-Gothic  structure  that  bore  the 
official  name  of  Sint-Jan,  but  the  inhabitants  had  nick- 
named it  "the  widower"  because  fire  had  deprived  it  of 
the  companionship  of  the  original  church  built  by  its 
side  in  the  tenth  century.  The  new  church,  erected  just 
before  the  Reformation,  was  a  grotesque,  barnlike  edi- 
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fice  without  any  pretense  to  style  at  all  Of  the  tower,  the 
municipal  archivists  proudly  affirmed  that  it  had  once 
been  seen  and  admired  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Charlemagne*  Wherever  the  man  had  gleaned  that  bit 
of  historical  information,  1  do  not  know*  Charlemagne 
did  itideed  reside  in  the  Netherlands  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  site  of  his  castle  was  far  away,  near  Nijmegen.  That 
he  came  us  far  east  as  Gorc  um  may  be  doubted  and  is, 
011  second  thought,  perhaps  rather  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. For,  in  spite  of  the  celebrated  company  of  learned 
monks  that  accompanied  him  on  all  his  travels,  the  King 
of  the  Franks  was  by  no  means  a  gentle  ruler,  And  then, 
whether  it  must  be  accounted  a  matter  of  glory  for  Gor- 
cum to  have  been  visited,  by  the  conqueror  of  Widukind 
has  bc<ome  a  doubly  moot  question  since  the  advent  of 
German  National  Socialism,  which  has  relegated  him, 
whom  it  denounces  as  the  butcher  of  the  Saxons,  to  a 
ba<  k  seat  in  the  Teutonic  pantheon. 

Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gorcum,  our 
au<  cstors?  That  was  a  highly  controversial  subject,  which, 
although  it  figured  each  year  on  the  agenda  of  the 
tfiknfkfntmmrr,  or  local  debating  society,  had  never 
bet  u  settled  quite  satisfactorily,  not  even  with  the  aid  of 
certain  an  haeologit  al  and  historical  experts  who  came 
down  especially  from  some  university  town  or  other  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  There  were  a  few  citizens, 
members  of  some  of  the  oldest  families,  who  held  stub- 
but nly  to  the  tradition  that  there  had  been  a  Teutonic 
settlement,  bac  k  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  site 
of  our  town.  They  explained  that  in  the  eternal  wars 
which  raged  in  the  Henynian  Forest,  before  the  Chris- 
tian  missionaties  somewhat  tamed  the  martial  instincts 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  one  group  of  knights  had  been 
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driven  out.  The  reason  for  their  ostracism  was  obscure- 
These  fugitive  outlaws  had  come  drifting  down  the  Rhino 
in  hollowed-out  treetrunks  and  had  finally  settled  in  our 
precinct.  Once  ashore,  they  had  given  that  part  of  the 
Rhine  which  flowed  past  our  town  the  name  of  Merwede 
(or  Merwe),  had  built  a  castle,  or  steyn,  there,  and  had 
called  that  strong  place  Merwesteyn.  If  that  story  were 
true,  some  of  our  citizens  must  of  course  have  been  o£ 
noble  blood,  an  assumption  that  they  sought  to  impress 
on  the  masses  by  an  appropriately  superior  bearing. 

Now,  although  all  this  about  the  town  origins  may- 
have  been  quite  true,  I  think  our  amateur  historians  went: 
a  little  too  far  when  they  embroidered  an  even  more  am- 
bitious design  on  that  simple  legendary  pattern.  They 
boasted  that  one  of  the  Roman  Empire's  finest  legions, 
the  one  that  served  in  Judea  under  Pontius  Pilate,  had 
been  recruited  in  our  neighborhood.  I  rejected  that: 
story  instinctively,  because,  if  substantiated,  it  might  con- 
ceivably have  landed  us  into  no  end  of  trouble— and  still 
may.  In  our  time,  when  punitive  laws  are  made  retro- 
active and  when  even  the  alleged  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  on  the  children,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  blame 
the  natives  of  Gorcum,  of  which  I  am  one,  for  part  of  th.e 
terrible  happenings  on  the  mount  of  Calvary. 

In  the  most  ancient  chronicles  extant— for  instance,  in 
certain  historical  documents  from  the  hand  of  Vincent: 
van  Mierop,  the  town's  treasurer,  who  flourished  in  th.e 
fifteenth  century— the  name  Gorcum  is  sometimes  inteir- 
changed  with  that  of  Van  ArkeFs  Oude  Veste,  which 
means  roughly,  the  Old  Fortress  of  the  Lords  of  Arkel. 
These  lords  of  Arkel  were  feudal  seigneurs  who  fougHt 
innumerable  wars  with  the  counts  of  Holland,  the  sons  of 
both  parties  taking  up  where  the  fathers  had  left  off— and 
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so  on  for  centuries.  The  Arkels  seem  to  have  been  a 
valiant  and  rebellious  lot  who  considered  themselves  as 
important  as  their  liege  lords  at  The  Hague.  Like  other 
old  Dutch  noble  families,  such  as  the  Brederodes,  the 
Egmonds,  and  Yselsteins,  the  lords  of  Arkel  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Trojans.  On  the  tomb  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  Jan  XI,  who  ruled  over  the  town  and  its 
environs  from  1321  till  1359,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
his  ancestors  fought  under  Hector  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  famous  Trojan  War.  These  Trojans  were  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Holland  via  Hungary  in  the  person  of 
one  Heinemannus  in  the  tenth  century. 

Quite  fittingly,  the  last  seigneur  of  Arkel  died  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Gorcum  against  the  troops  of  Jacqueline 
of  Bavaria,  Countess  of  Holland,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  that  famous  Jan  van  Arkel  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  he  once  lifted  his  horse  from  the  ground  by  seizing 
hold  of  a  beam  above  his  head  in  the  town  gate  and  then 
hoisting  the  animal  up  between  his  knees.  The  account 
of  that  performance,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  our 
weak-kneed  age  and  generation,  must  yet  be  considered 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  my  Lord  of  Arkel's  Trojan 
descent.  In  fact,  seventeenth-century  historians,  such  as 
Hadrian  Junius  and  Abraham  Kemp,  have  lightly  dis- 
missed that  otherwise  not  uninteresting  claim.  Hadrian 
Junius,  who,  besides  being  a  chronicler  of  note,  was  a 
renowned  physician,  wrote:  "Troy  was  a  sow  with  many 
little  pigs,  but  that  one  of  those  little  pigs  roamed  away 
from  good  King  Priamus  as  far  as  Gorcum  is  said  for  a 
lark." 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  nothing  was  known  about 
the  town's  origins,  for  the  good  reason  that  no  records 
existed  from  the  first  nine  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Teutonic  Knights  may  or  may  not  have  built  a  strong 
place  there  against  their  feudal  chiefs  or  to  exact  toll  from 
the  river  commerce,  but  it  may  also  very  well  be  that 
Gorcum  was  the  site  of  a  penal  colony,  a  place  where 
robbers  and  bandits  foregathered,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
a  simple  settlement  of  fishers  and  huntsmen. 

If  you  asked  my  Uncle  Kees  the  question:  "From  whom 
do  you  think  we  descend  anyway,  from  noblemen  and 
warriors  or  tradesmen  and  fishers?"  he  would  reply:  "We? 
We  don't  descend  at  all!  At  least,  we  should  not.  We 
should  be  ascending,  not  descending.  It  is  far  better  when 
you  can  take  pride  in  your  children  than  to  go  boasting 
about  your  ancestors."  And  then  he  added  these  words, 
which,  I  learned  a  good  many  years  later,  were  Nietz- 
sche's: "Not  whence  you  came,  O  man,  shall  hence- 
forth redound  to  your  honor,  but  whither  you  go!  Your 
will  and  your  feet,  which  always  want  to  run  ahead  o£ 
you,  they  will  be  your  new  glory!" 

Still  and  all,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  town  must  have 
been  a  busy  spot.  You  could  tell  that  from  the  size  of  the 
principal  church,  which  had  a  seating  capacity  of  seven 
thousand,  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  whole  town's 
population  in  my  youth.  There  had  also  been  three  great 
monasteries  in  Gorcum  and  one  convent.  The  ruins  o£ 
these  still  existed,  but  scores  of  dwellings  had  been  erected 
from  the  bricks  and  stones  of  the  demolished  wings  of. 
these  institutions,  which  the  Reformation  had  closed. 
Under  the  streets  still  ran  the  crypts  and  tunnels  through, 
which  the  monks  and  nuns  had  reached  the  cathedral 
in  the  center  of  the  town.   When  the  municipality 
changed  the  lighting  system  of  the  streets  from  oil  to  gas, 
and  a  gas  main  had  to  be  installed,  sections  of  that  sub- 
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terranean  labyrinth  were  laid  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  I,  along  with  other  little  boys,  walked  in  those  mil- 
dewed subways  until  we  were  stopped  by  the  police.  We 
were  stopped,  I  should  say,  not  because  o£  any  danger  in- 
volved. There  was  little  danger,  for  the  masonry  was  in 
perfect  condition,  but  because  of  a  gruesome  discovery 
made  by  the  engineers  in  one  of  the  underground  cham- 
bers. At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  beneath  a  street 
known  as  the  Broerensteeg,  or  Alley  of  the  Brothers, 
where  a  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars  had  once  stood, 
the  workmen  had  come  upon  an  iron  door  in  one  of  the 
tunnels.  When  the  bolts  of  that  door  had  been  removed 
and  the  door  opened,  the  torches  revealed  a  narrow  stair- 
way, almost  a  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  steps  of  that 
stairway  lay  or  sat  seventy  skeletons. 

The  news  of  that  ghastly  find  spread  through  the  town 
like  wildfire,  and  an  investigation  was  started  immedi- 
ately to  determine  the  identity  of  those  seventy  men  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  perished.  I  do  not  re- 
member who  solved  the  riddle,  but  I  do  recall  that  some 
Catholic  historians  from  out  of  town  positively  identified 
those  skeletons  as  belonging  to  the  friars  who  had  lived 
in  the  monastery  that  had  once  stood  on  the  site  above. 
How  those  men  died  turned  out  an  even  more  horrible 
revelation.  They  had  been  locked  up  in  that  narrow  pas- 
sage without  food  or  light  and  had  been  left  to  die.  By 
whom  had  that  been  done?  you  will  ask.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  that  piece  of  barbarism  had  been  the  work 
of  one  o£  Holland's  national  heroes,  Admiral  de  Lumey, 
Seigneur  of  Treslong,  the  commander  of  the  Water  Beg- 
gars. He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  fanatical  Calvinist  who  had 
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made  the  Mohammedan  crescent  the  emblem  of  the  wile* 
freebooters  he  led  and  whose  device  was  "Liever  den. 
Turk  dan  den  Paap:  Rather  Turkish  than  popish." 

The  skeletons  were  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  bones  quietly  interred  in  an- 
other city.  I  recall  that  the  otherwise  quite  voluble 
Protestant  ministers  in  Gorcum  had  but  little  to  say  about 
this  particular  incident  beyond  evoking  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances for  the  authors  of  the  ghastly  entombment. 
They  reminded  their  hearers  that,  after  all,  Lumey  had 
been  a  child  of  his  times  and  that  the  Catholics  had  deal  t 
no  less  severely  with  the  Protestants,  which  was  true 
enough.  For  in  Gorcum  alone  the  Inquisition  burned  no 
less  than  three  hundred  heretics  at  the  stake.  Their 
names  were  written  down  in  a  register  that  was  kept^  in 
the  consistory  chambers.  Once  a  year,  on  Reformation 
Day,  October  31,  these  names  were  read  aloud  in  chu.rch 
by  one  of  the  catechumens. 

Even  so,  Uncle  Kees  did  not  let  the  matter  of  the 
monks'  skeletons  rest.  He  and  some  other  freethinkers 
published  a  letter  in  the  local  newspaper  calling  for  an 
open  and  public  act  of  contrition  and  expiation.  Even 
as  the  Protestants  of  Geneva  had  erected  a  monument  to 
Michael  Servetus  on  the  spot  where  Calvin  had  him 
burned  at  the  stake,  so,  in  some  street  near  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery,  the  inhabitants  of  Gorcum  were,  in  self-re- 
spect and  in  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  bound  to 
erect  a  monument  or,  at  least,  to  affix  a  commemorative 
plaque  to  the  martyrs  of  Protestant  fury.  Nothing  came 
of  that  pious  project,  but  certain  precious  altar  vessels, 
which  had  also  been  recovered  in  the  deserted  crypts, 
found  their  way  back  to  the  church  to  which  they  he- 
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longed  and  did  not  remain  in  the  Rijksmuseum  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  they  had  been  sent  provisionally. 

Those  were  momentous  days  for  us  boys,  but  they  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  flow  of  everyday  life.  The  gas  pipes 
were  installed.  The  oil  lamps  in  the  homes  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  town  assumed  a  brighter  aspect  in 
the  evening.  It  took  some  time,  though,  before  the 
church  was  equipped  with  the  new  means  of  illumina- 
tion. Until  I  was  ten  years  old  we  worshiped  by  candle 
light.  In  addition  to  immense  candelabra  suspended  from 
the  ceilings,  each  holding  five  hundred  candles  that 
burned  down  in  the  precise  number  of  minutes  it  took 
the  pastor  to  deliver  his  sermon  of  one  hour  and  a  half, 
we  had  individual  candles  in  front  of  us  in  the  pews.  The 
pews  were  really  boxes  of  the  kind  still  found  in  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston.  You  entered  the  box  through  a  small 
door  and  took  a  seat  on  the  wooden  bench.  Your  father 
and  uncles  sat  on  chairs  that  were  also  inside  the  box. 
The  women  sat  in  another  part  of  the  church,  separated 
from  the  men. 

The  Dutch  remain  seated  during  congregational  sing- 
ing. It  would  tax  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  remain  stand- 
ing during  the  singing,  let  us  say,  of  the  119th  Psalm, 
with  its  eighty-eight  stanzas.  But  it  was  one  of  our  de- 
lights as  boys  to  watch  the  candles  as  the  singing  began. 
The  breaths  of  the  worshipers  would  suddenly  strike  the 
flames  and  send  them  flickering  and  throwing  spooky 
shadows  on  the  walls.  Several  candles  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  first  fervent  onset  of  particularly  sten- 
torian singers. 

The  huge  Bibles  were  fastened  to  the  sloping  desks  by 
means  of  long  silver  or  iron  chains.  The  difference  in 
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the  metal  reflected  the  social  standing  of  the  occupants 
of  the  pews.  For  each  family  had  its  own  private  box  xsx 
permanent  leasehold,  with  its  name  and,  in  the  case  o* 
the  nobility,  its  crest  painted  on  the  door.  Those  Bibles 
were  printed  in  Gothic  characters  and  contained  the 
famous  translation  o£  the  Scriptures  ordered  by  the  States- 
General  in  1617.  On  the  flyleaf  it  was  stated  that  the 
translation  was  a  true  one  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  "into  our  own  Nether-German  language.  Nether- 
German  Reformed  was  also  the  official  name  of  the  state 
church   Of  late  years  such  references  to  the  Germanic 
origin  of  the  Dutch  people  and  language  have  been  care- 
fully removed.  Everything  has  become  Netherlandish 
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or  Dietsch,  even  the  words  in  the  national  antherrx 
ferring  to  the  German  blood  of  the  Orange  family.  Xrx 
soke  of  these  superficial  emendations,  neither  the  char- 
ier of  the  people  nor  the  language  has  undergone  any 
startling  transformation.  The  Dutch  remain  what  they 
have  always  been:  a  Teutonic  people  speaking  a  Teutonic 
language.  In  saying  this,  I  may  perhaps  be  accused  of 
providing  ammunition  for  the  Pan-Germans,  who  are  try- 
ing to  convince  the  Dutch  people,  whom  they  have  _  con- 
quered, that  their  future  lies  with  the  New  Order  insti- 
tuted by  Berlin  and  that,  if  they  only  will  co-operate 
loyally,  they  will  be  regarded  and  treated  as  coequal  wi  th 
the  Bavarians,  Prussians,  Saxons  and  Scandinavians.  In 
other  words,  they  will  be  recognized  as  Nordics  and  may 
hope,  in  times  to  come,  to  be  integrated  into  the  ranKs 
of  the  Herrenvolk,  the  master  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Dutch  are  Nordics 
and  Aryans  and  all  that  and  that  recognition  of  this  hy 
the  Slavic  Prussians  makes  very  little  difference  one  way 
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or  the  other.  Because  the  Academy  of  Racial  Science  in 
Berlin  has  recognized  an  elementary  ethnological  fact, 
I  am  not  going  to  repudiate  it. 

Since  there  were  no  industries  to  speak  of  and  since 
the  pleasant  miracle  of  bread  raining  down  from  heaven 
has  occurred  but  once  in  the  course  of  history  (and  that 
in  the  faraway  Arabian  desert),  the  question  may  well 
be  asked:  how  did  the  inhabitants  of  Gorcum  make  their 
living?  And  the  rather  astonishing  answer  must  be  that 
these  inoffensive  people,  who  intended  nobody  in  the 
whole  wide  world  any  harm,  actually  lived  by  and  off 
the  deadly  institution  of  militarism. 

The  garrison  was  the  principal  source  of  the  town's 
income.  It  counted  in  normal  times  a  few  thousand  men, 
all  artillerists,  and  almost  double  that  number  in  the 
early  autumn,  when  old  levies  came  back  for  a  few  weeks 
of  training.  For  quarters  the  troops  had  a  set  of  medieval 
barracks  or  armories  located  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  One  reached  the  cobblestoned  parade 
square,  which  on  three  of  its  sides  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
buildings  that  housed  the  troops,  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
It  was  on  that  side  of  the  square,  too,  where  the  bridge 
was  located,  but  separated  from  the  parade  ground  by  a 
deep  moat,  that  the  townspeople  gathered  on  August  31 
to  watch  the  annual  parade  in  honor  of  the  Queen. 

That  was  indeed  a  glorious  day.  From  early  morn 
every  house,  the  mansions  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  was  adorned  with  the  national  tricolor. 
We  boys  were  up  early,  for  that  day  Mother  took  the 
silken  orange-colored  sashes  from  the  cedar  chest  and 
fastened  them  around  our  waists  with  a  fine  bow  so  that 
the  tassels  hung  on  the  left  side  about  the  level  of  the 
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Grown-up  men  wore  orange  ribbons  in  their  lapels 
Sd  women  had  a  small  bow  o£  orange  silk  on  then: 

^  The  officers  o£  the  garrison  came  out  in  gala  uniform 
that  day  with  a  plume  of  black  feathers  m  their  shakos 
aSan  orlnge  sash  around  their  shoulders  They  were 
ablut  e^rly  in  the  narrow  streets,  those  gentlemen  salut- 
t ^  left  and  right  with  more  than  ordinary  flourish.  I 
at  heyTaluted  because  it  was  a  custom  amongst  the 
cidzens  to  greet  a  man  wearing  the  national  uniform  first. 

There  were,  in  fact,  two  categories  of  citizens  you 
gJJed  on  sight  by  uncovering  the ^head  whether  you 
Lew  them  personally  or  not:  an  officer  of  the  national 
and  aVgyman.  Of  course,  you  greeted  many 
others  and  quite  deferentially-the  rector  of  the  Latin 
School,  for  Lance,  and  the  Burgomaster,  although  in 
your  heart  you  despised  that  squint-eyed  snooper  most 

F "n  you  really  did  not  greet  the  man  at  all,  you 
rather  paid  your  respects  to  the  high  office  he  occupied. 
To  us  in  Gorcum  there  was  nothing  higher  than  he 
Bureomaster  He  symbolized  the  supreme  authority,  the 
ftaTth  "P  notch  in  the  social  order.  When  £ ,  P  W 
by  while  you  were  at  play  near  the  church  or  in  the  square 
Z  front  of  the  town  hall,  off  came  all  the  caps,  and  they 
*ayed  off  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  All  this  does  not  alter 
hT  L  thlt  on  one  occasion  my  brother  and  I  sub3ected 
him  and  his  ridiculous  silk  topper  to  an  unmerciful 
bombardment  with  snowballs.  He  had  it  coming  to  him 
to  refusing  to  proclaim  an  extra  half  holiday  a  week  for 
lka"spite  ^  the  fact  that  the  river  was  frozen  over 
-a  rare  enough  occurrence. 
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I  must  add,  for  truth's  sake,  that  it  was  quite  dark  at 
the  time  and  that  we  had  waited  near  his  house  with  a 
large  store  of  ammunition  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  stinging 
snowstorm.  There  was  no  escape  for  him,  and  his  hat 
went  rolling  down  the  square  while  he  bellowed  like  a 
bull  of  Bashan  all  sorts  of  imprecations  and  dire  threats. 
But  the  louder  he  shouted  the  faster  our  snowballs  went 
raining  on  his  chest  and  shoulders. 

The  parade  started  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
regiment  was  drawn  up  along  three  sides  of  the  square, 
with  the  band  in  the  middle  of  the  parade  ground.  At 
the  moment  that  the  colonel  commanding  the  garrison, 
accompanied  by  his  adjutant,  came  riding  through  the 
gate,  the  bugles  blared  forth.  When  they  were  silent,  the 
command  rang  out  to  fix  bayonets  and  present  arms. 
That  was  a  most  solemn  minute.  While  the  troops  stood 
at  attention  and  the  officers  drew  their  swords,  the  majes- 
tic tones  of  the  national  anthem  rolled  out. 

Many  people  wept  unashamedly  at  the  sound  of  the 
mighty  old  hymn.  Not  that  they  were  stirred  by  its  words. 
That  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  The  national 
anthem  of  Holland  is  grand  orchestral  music,  but  its 
fifteen  stanzas,  beginning  with  the  story  of  a  prince  of 
German  blood  whose  domains  lie  somewhere  in  southern 
France,  who  professes  loyalty  to  the  King  of  Spain  who 
had  him  assassinated  and  who,  on  top  of  that,  is  busy  de- 
fending the  Netherlands,  constitute  a  tissue  of  incompre- 
hensible absurdities  to  the  modern  man  unversed  in  the 
historical  details  of  the  life  of  William  of  Orange.  The 
author  of  this  piece  of  archaic  poetry,  which  is  the  longest 
of  all  the  national  anthems  in  the  world,  except  the  Chi- 
nese, was  a  nobleman  by  the  name  of  Philips  van  Marnix, 
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Heer  van  Sint-Aldegonde,  whose  descendants  are  amongst 
Se  most  bitter  antagonists  o£  die  Dutch  (Flemxsh)  lan- 
guage and  culture  in  Belgium. 

I  once  had  the  honor  to  interview  one  of  the  Counts 

.     Au       a~   ThP  name  had  become  De  Samt- 
o£  Samt-Aldegonde.  The  name  naa 

Aldegonde  instead  of  Van  Sint-Aldegonde.  That  inter- 
view took  place  in  the  days  when  I  was  working  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  in  Paris  and  I  had  become  interested 
Ke  caused  Flemish  nationalism  and  the  Pan-Du^ 
movement,  which  aimed  at  a  reunion  of  all  the =  Dutch 
sneaking  tribes  in  the  world-the  Boers  of  South  Africa 
^d  the  farmers  of  Michigan  included,  under  the  aegis 
protection,  if  necessary,  of  our  big  brothers,  the  Ger- 
mam   Those  were  my  nationalistic,  imperialistic  days 
Hook  back  upon  them  without  shame  or  remorse,  but 
with  iust  a  little  self-pity. 

The  Count  of  Saint-Aldegonde,  as  the  descendant  of 
the  composer  of  that  noble  hymn,  seemed  to  me  the ^ideal 
person  to  lead  the  great  movement,  which  published  a 
S  newspaper  in  Holland.  That  newspaper  was  edited 
by^Sor,  a  papal  prothonotary  by  the  name  o 
Robrecht  de  Smet,  a  man  slated  to  become  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Scandinavia  if  ever  the  one 
fronly  Church  should  gain  sufficient  adherents  m  the 
domains  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Each  week  a  thousand 
coSes  of  the  paper  were  smuggled  into  Belgium.   I  did 
tTfrtimes^elf.  F"*™^1™™^ 
to  reach.  Across  the  front  page,  by  way  of  banner,  ran 
Tse  words-in  Dutch,  of  course:  "Flemings  never  forget: 
Belgium  is  not  your  fatherland!' 
men  I  showed  this  to  the  Count,  he  almost  burst  with 
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indignation.  He  ordered  me  off  the  premises,  a  fine  old 
Dutch  house  in  Brussels,  and  threatened  to  denounce  me 
to  the  police.  In  fact,  he  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
actually  spoke  to  M.  Adolphe  Max,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Brussels,  about  my  mission.  He  referred  to  me  and  my 
mission  in  such  terms  that  I  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
execute  without  delay  a  strategic  retreat  to  prepared  posi- 
tions, as  the  war  communiques  would  say. 

That  would  have  been  the  extent  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  scions  of  the  Aldegonde  family  and  all  their 
works  had  I  not  once,  in  a  moment  of  embarrassment, 
used  their  name  to  my  advantage.  It  came  about  this 
way. 

One  day— on  January  21,  1926,  to  be  exact— a  solemn 
Mass  of  requiem  was  to  be  chanted  in  the  church  of 
Saint-Germain  TAuxerrois  in  Paris  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  This  is  an 
annual  affair,  I  understand,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  polit- 
ical demonstration  by  the  royalists.  In  V Action  frangaise, 
the  monarchist  newspaper,  I  had  read  that  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  House  of  France  and  the  real  nobility, 
as  opposed  to  the  Bonapartist  crop,  would  be  present. 
I  wanted  to  see  them,  so  I  went  to  the  service.  At  the 
door  of  the  church  was  quite  a  concourse  of  prominent 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  they  slowly  filed  inside  I  no- 
ticed that  they  produced  cards.  Of  course,  I  had  no  card, 
but  I  did  not  give  up  hope.  Slowly  making  my  way  for- 
ward in  the  queue,  I  heard  the  man  in  front  of  me  say 
to  the  usher:  "Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  have  left  my  card  be- 
hind, but  I  am  the  Due  de  Talleyrand.  You  know  me,  of 
course."  "Of  course,  monseigneur,"  said  the  usher. 
"Please  to  enter,  monseigneurl"  Then  my  turn  came, 
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and  I  said:  "It  is  quite  unfortunate,  but  I  have  also  left 
my  card  behind.  I  am  the  Count  de  Saint-Aldegonde, 
you  know  me,  of  course!" 

"Of  course,  monsieur  le  comte,"  said  the  beadle,  mak- 
ing a  bow.  "Please  turn  to  the  left  and  sign  the  register." 
This  I  did.  Talleyrand,  who  had  preceded  me  in  signing 
the  register,  handed  me  the  pen  after  dipping  it  into  the 
ink  for  me.  He  waited  for  me  to  sign.  I  could  not  think 
of  any  other  noble  name,  so  I  simply  stuck  to  my  original 
story:  Marnix  de  Saint-Aldegonde.  I  was  given  a  front 
seat  by  another  usher  and  sat  between  Charles  Maurras 
and  Admiral  Scherer,  two  great  monarchists,  and  be- 
hind a  lady  whom  they  addressed  as  Majesty.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  pretender  to  the  throne,  the  Due  de  Guise. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  I  made  myself  as  scarce  as  coin 
in  the  Chicago  city  treasury. 

If  a  good  deal  of  the  town's  income  was  derived  from 
the  military  establishment,  some  of  it  also  came  from 
the  agricultural  environs.  There  must  have  been  a  score 
of  villages,  some  with  populations  as  numerous  as  ten 
thousand,  to  whose  inhabitants  Gorcum  was  the  chief 
trading  center.  I  knew  them  all,  those  villages  and  ham- 
lets, for  I  frequently  visited  them  with  my  uncle,  who 
was  a  landscape  painter  of  some  repute.  I  would  not  say 
that  agriculture  in  our  district  was  exactly  in  a  flourish- 
ing-that  is  to  say,  a  highly  remunerative  state.  It  could 
not  be.  Although  there  were  no  latifundia  or  large 
estates,  such  as  existed  in  czarist  Russia  and  even  today 
in  Spain,  a  circumstance  which  reduces  the  peasantry  to 
a  state  little  above  that  of  serfs,  with  us  it  was  the  other 
way  around:  the  land  was  fragmentarized  into  such  ex- 
tremely small  parcels  that  really  profitable  exploitation 
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was  out  of  the  question.  The  overgreat  majority  of  the 
farmers  barely  eked  out  a  living.  They  were  poor.  They 
walked  on  wooden  shoes  and  probably  had  one  new  suit 
of  clothes  after  reaching  maturity,  the  black,  heavy  cloth 
costume  in  which  they  were  married.  I  knew  families  in 
which  one  and  the  same  suit  of  clothes  had  served  at 
the  weddings  of  both  father  and  son  with  an  interval  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  between  the  two  celebrations. 

Potatoes  were  the  chief  staple,  potatoes  and  black  rye 
bread*  A  dish  of  steaming  potatoes  would  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bare  table,  and  each  member  of  the 
family  and  each  guest  would  pick  whatever  he  could  con- 
sume, but  piecemeal.  You  did  not  transfer  the  potatoes 
to  your  plate.  Individual  plates  were  not  in  use.  These 
peasants  kept  their  hats  on  while  they  ate.  They  uncov- 
ered only  while  they  asked  the  blessing,  which  they  did 
by  muttering  something  behind  their  hats  with  which 
they  covered  their  faces  while  praying. 

If  you  wanted  to  see  a  village  in  Holland,  or  a  city  for 
that  matter,  the  best  day  was  a  Sunday.  You  placed  your- 
self before  the  door  of  the  church  shortly  after  the  noon 
hour.  Then  you  could  see  the  entire  population  stream- 
ing out  of  the  house  of  worship.  Before  going  home  for 
the  midday  meal,  the  inhabitants  would  stand  around  for 
a  while,  or  go  for  a  stroll,  the  elder  men  gravely  discuss- 
ing the  fine  points  of  the  sermon  and  the  younger  talking 
what  young  people  the  world  over  talk  about  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  My  uncle  was  not  so  much  concerned  with 
looking  at  the  costumes  as  with  observing  the  faces  of  his 
countrymen.  Often  he  would  say  when  we  sat  in  some 
village  church  waiting  for  the  service  to  start  or  wait- 
ing at  the  door  to  see  the  congregation  disperse:  "If  I 
did  not  know  that  this  village  is  Hoornaar,  I  would  say 
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we  were  near  the  sea  in  Brittany  somewhere  or  in  the  land 
of  the  Basques.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  amongst  sailors." 
For  this  feeling  there  was  indeed  no  rational  foundation; 
but  the  faces  of  the  men,  the  quiet  and  dignified  manner 
in  which  they  moved,  the  self-conscious  strength  and  the 
inner  freedom-all  these  things  probably  made  Uncle 
think  of  the  sea,  of  fishing  boats  and  harbors. 

Of  course,  the  Dutch  are  seafaring  people,  even  if 
thousands  of  them  have  never  seen  the  ocean.  The  great 
majority  have  sea  eyes,  pale  blue,  the  color  of  steel  with 
a  peculiar  faraway  stare  in  them,  not  of  the  dreamy  kind, 
but  of  eyes  that  are  accustomed  to  gaze  on  a  vast  expanse 
and  see  a  long  way.  _  .  . 

Family  life  was  established  on  a  patriarchal  basis  m 
those  rural  regions.  The  paterfamilias  had  and  exercised 
dictatorial  powers;  the  woman  served,  but  not  in  a  slavish 
or  oppressed  manner.  The  right  of  corporal  punishment 
was  exercised,  aye,  with  the  rod,  until  the  children  had 
reached  majority.  One  may  wonder  whether  the  boys 
of  these  rural  Dutch  families  who  served  their  term  with 
the  military  in  different  cities,  some  of  them  in  the  great 
metropolises  of  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  were  not 
taught  by  their  contact  with  the  big  world  to  reject  this 
almost  medieval  and  surely  ultraconservative  exercise  of 
family  authority.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Paternal 
authority  was  reasserted  the  moment  they  returned  home 
from  their  term  of  service. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  the  peasants  of  other  lands,  those 
of  France  and  Spain  and  Italy  and  Rumania  and  Russia, 
and  then  think  back  to  the  rural  regions  of  Holland,  to 
one  of  those  Sundays  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gor- 
cum  I  am  struck  with  the  inconceivable,  deadening  dull- 
ness of  life  in  the  Dutch  villages.  Not  a  single  form  of 
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amusement  was  permitted.  Football  and  other  sports 
were  proscribed  on  the  Sabbath,  a  visit  to  the  tavern  or 
to  a  clubhouse  was  frowned  upon.  An  occasional  burst 
of  children's  laughter  was  hastily  reprimanded  as  unbe- 
coming young  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day.  At  least,  so  it 
was  in  the  Protestant  villages.  Across  the  river  in  Brabant, 
where  the  population  is  predominantly  Catholic,  the 
atmosphere  was  by  contrast  one  of  perpetual  jollification. 

There  the  boys  played  football  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  priests  looked  on  or  actually  participated  in  the 
games  as  supervisors  and  referees.  There  a  cinema  opened 
on  Sunday  afternoon  or  a  bowling  alley,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning there  was  dancing  in  the  coffeehouse  or  in  the  mar- 
ket place.  For  us,  as  for  those  Calvinist  peasants,  there 
was  just  another  sermon,  another  portion  from  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  to  meditate  and  inwardly  digest, 
or  just  plain  Bible-reading  by  some  solemn  elder  with- 
out pastoral  expositions  or  exhortations,  preferably  from 
the  Book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles:  King  So-and-So  reigned 
for  so  many  years  in  Jerusalem  and  did  what  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers. 
Can  you  recite  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  those 
of  Iftrael?  I  can,  I  can  even  do  it  backwards.  But  I  wish 
I  couldn't.  I  wish  I  had  spent  the  time  wasted  in  the 
acquisition  of  all  that  sterile  knowledge  in  the  pursuit 
of  something  more  useful. 

As  in  New  England,  so  in  Holland,  although  a  few 
decades  later  in  point  of  time,  the  motorcar  and  the 
motion  picture  have  almost  entirely  effaced  the  original- 
ity and  the  individuality  of  the  small  provincial  town 
and  the  rural  community.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
own  eyes  when,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  I  watched 
the  arrival  of  the  seven  o'clock  train  on  a  Monday  morn- 
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ing,  which  was  still  market  day  in  Gorcum,  and  saw  hoW 
the  peasant  girls  were  now  wearing  silk  stockings  and 
short  skirts  and  colored  blouses  and  fancy  store-bought 
hats,  instead  of  the  lace  caps  and  the  laced  bodices  and 
the  six  or  seven  superimposed  long  embroidered  skirts 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  used  to  wear.  Few  o£ 
the  older  women  too,  I  noticed,  still  affected  the  quaint 
medieval  coifs  with  the  golden  corkscrewlike  adornments 
on  the  side  of  their  heads.  Men  in  peasant  garb— a  short 
black  jacket  of  cloth,  baggy  trousers,  low  shoes  with  silver 
buckles  or  black  clogs  with  bright  green  and  yellow 
flowers  painted  over  the  instep,  golden  earrings  and  neck- 
laces of  blood-red  coral  beads  with  golden  clasps  pro- 
truding from  the  collar  of  their  jackets— were  rare  curios- 
ities in  that  crowd. 

At  the  market  there  were  now  booths  where  you  could 
dress  up  in  one  of  those  peasant  outfits  for  a  price  and 
be  photographed  in  it  and  be  immortalized  on  a  picture 
postcard,  which  indicated  plainly  enough  that  the  old 
costumes  would  soon  be  relegated  to  the  museums.  Only 
the  oldest  peasants  still  clung  to  that  distinctive  garb  as 
to  something  precious  and  really  their  own. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Uncle  Kees  would  occasion- 
ally take  me  across  the  river  into  one  of  the  Brabant  vil- 
lages, on  Ascension  Day,  for  instance,  or  on  the  Monday 
following  Easter  or  Whitsun,  which  were  holidays,  to  see 
the  Catholic  peasants  dance  in  the  squares  and  taverns, 
festively  illuminated  for  the  occasion  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns or  colored  glass  cups  filled  with  oil,  on  the  surface 
of  which  floated  burning  wicks.  That  was  a  sight.  Then 
they  danced  their  own  graceful  native  dances  and  great 
majestic  rondes.  Now,  after  market,  the  boys  and  girls 
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from  out  of  town  crowded  into  the  cafes  and  bars  of 
Gorcum  to  dance  foxtrots  and  two-steps  in  the  same  stolid, 
insipid,  and  joyless  way  you  see  it  done  in  the  dancing 
palaces  of  the  Dorotheenstrasse  and  in  Hollywood.  Their 
heavy  feet  stamped  awkwardly  on  the  floor,  and  their 
grace  was  that  of  young  calves.  It  was  horrible.  But  now 
they  were  no  longer  peasants  either.  They  were  workers 
from  the  suburbs  pretending  to  be  "American,"  for  so  the 
modernization  of  life  was  called.  It  had  taken  everything 
from  them  and  given  them  nothing  in  return,  except  the 
cigarette  and  a  taste  for  cocktails. 

In  the  town  itself,  on  stiller  days,  when  the  outsiders 
had  left,  I  missed  those  singular  types  which  in  the  past 
had  contributed,  by  their  appearance  and  their  inde- 
pendent, nonconformist  behavior,  to  the  richness,  the 
animation,  and  the  diversity  of  life.  A  dapper  young  man, 
his  hair  pomaded  in  the  style  of  the  late  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino, his  nose  disdainfully  in  the  air  above  an  imitation 
rhinestone  pin  in  his  cravat,  advanced  to  serve  me  in  the 
remodeled  shop  of  Wilkin  Bos,  which  I  entered  osten- 
sibly to  buy  a  pencil,  but  in  reality  to  see  what,  if  any- 
thing, remained  of  the  old  atmosphere.  "Can  I  help 
you?"  he  said  in  a  supercilious  tone  of  voice,  eyeing  my 
clothes  the  while  and  apparently  not  finding  them  quite 
to  his  taste* 

Shades  of  old  Willem!  How  differently  he  would  have 
actedl  In  the  first  place,  he  would  not  have  come  for- 
ward with  such  obsequious  alacrity.  He  would  have  re- 
mained in  that  dark  and  mysterious  cavern  in  the  rear, 
which  had  now  been  replaced  by  a  spruce  little  office 
furnished  with  rows  of  steel  filing  cabinets  and  lighted 
from  above  by  a  new  skylight.  He  would  have  waited  till 
you  had  browsed  a63 

Man is not by nature or inborn sentiment inclined to 
look upon his fellow as a ferocious animal. It is true that 
demoralization by hunger may very well turn him into 
a wolf, which proves one thing only: he must be protected 
against hunger in order that he may learn to regard his 
fellow as his equal. Man, once said Henri de Man, is 
not entirely egoistical and he is not entirely altruistic, 
but his altruism is in a quite different way part of his 
nature than is his egoism; his egoism leads to altruism 
in the measure that he obeys the dictates of his own 
nature. 

This I have not learned from priests or moralists. On 
the contrary, they would have caused me to lose the faith 
entirely and would have led me to despair. I have learned 
that from men who had never dealt with priests or pro- 
fessors of morality. And it is for that reason, too, it may 
be said in passing, that I am convinced of the funda- 
mental error of those who maintain that socialism must 
necessarily lead to failure because of human nature. 

The most striking incident that showed the innate 
goodness of the human heart came to my youthful ears 
in that dark room in the rear of Willem Bos’ bookshop 
in Gorcum, when my Uncle Kees recounted a story that 
had come to him through some of Tolstoy’s friends in 

Geneva. . . 

It appears that Tolstoy was in the habit of receiving 
a certain peasant, a member of one of Russia s thousand 
and one religious sects, who, because of his convictions, 
was singled out for all sorts of petty persecutions on the 
part of his landlord. Not only did that boyar, who was 
one of Tolstoy’s neighbors, insist that the peasant in 
question do more than his share of the work on the estate 
than anyone else, but he frequently beat the man un- 
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mercifully. Now, the peasant was a believer in nonvio- 
lence. He was not a follower of Leo Tolstoy, for the sage 
of Yasnaya Polyana had not himself come to those evan- 
gelic views about overcoming evil with goodness. 

One night the peasant was telling the great man the 
story of his life. He told of the hardships he had suffered 
and of the cruelty of his master. “He beat me and beat 
me,” said the muzhik, “and the pain he inflicted was 
sometimes more than I could bear. That went on for a 
long time. But I never reproached him by as much as 
a word for his inhumanity and even less did I allow any 
thought of resistance or revenge to enter my mind. One 
night, as I was led toward the shed, where my master 
usually administered the beatings to his serfs, he came 
to me with outstretched arms and begged my forgiveness 
on bended knee.” 

Upon hearing the end of the peasant's story, Uncle 
Kees said, Tolstoy got up in great emotion and walked 
around the room a few times and then burst into tears, 
but they were not tears of sorrow. They were tears of 
gladness. 

I had a most convincing experience myself along these 
lines when, in the fall of 1935, I walked across half the 
width of the Ethiopia, through the darkest part of Africa. 

Having been assigned by The Toronto Daily Star and 
the Bourse egyptienne of Alexandria to “cover" the cam- 
paign in Ethiopia and finding that no news of the actual 
progress of the Italian advance could be obtained in the 
capital city Addis Adaba and yet disliking to march with 
the conquerors from Eritrea under Ciano and that old 
castor-oil expert and hero of numerous wrecking exploits 
in the newspaper offices of Milan, General de Bono, I 
left for Egypt and from there flew back to Ethiopia. With 
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a Galla tribesman as my guide and some Amaric boys 
and a couple of mules, I walked from Gallabat in the 
Sudan to the front lines occupied by the Ethiopian army 
under Ras Seyoum. 

I had not a single weapon of any kind on me. The 
two revolvers I had bought in Cairo were confiscated at 
the border station of Gallabat by the British, who were 
playing the noninterventionist game for all they were 
worth in anticipation of bigger exploits to come in Spain. 

I traversed a hostile, primitive, and what has been even 
called a “barbaric” country from one end to the other, 
covering a route over which a scientific expedition, for 
whose safety the Emperor Haile Selassie had delegated 
two thousand soldiers, had preceded me two years earlier. 
That expedition and its guard, I learned later, had run 
into some fierce fighting and had actually fought its way 
through. 

The boys in my two-by-four caravan were members of 
a tribe that is generally considered the most rapacious in 
the whole Ethiopian Empire. They were poor as church 
mice and had probably never been tempted as they must 
have been by the sight of my wealth of sacks of millet, 
beans, and other provisions. They were seven, and I was 
one They could have murdered me a hundred times 
over on that trip, and nobody would have been the wiser. 
Moreover, we traversed a country that was at war. e 
passed through villages where the Disparata Circus of the 
Italian Flying Corps, in which Ciano and his two broth- 
ers-in-law, Vittorio and Bruno Mussolini, had done their 
noblest work, dropping bombs on crowded max et 
squares and sprinkling mustard gas in the grass so that 
hundreds of barefooted black children lay writhing m 

agony. 
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Unable to distinguish between an Italian and another 
white man, those people might have been expected to 
pounce on me at first sight and tear me to pieces. After 
all, was I not just another member of that white race 
which was engaged in bringing them civilization. Yet, 
not a hair on my head was touched. I was received with 
the greatest kindness everywhere. I was received with 
honor by village chiefs and was the guest in the primitive 
homes of Coptic priests. The best was not good enough 
for me. Why? 

Because my boys told the villagers: "This man is un- 
armed!” 

Conscience plays a much greater part in life than most 
people suspect or admit. Their skepticism, however, is 
justified in so far as it directs itself against the morality 
which decides the “thou shalt” and the “thou shalt not” 
according to commandments and interdictions carefully 
indexed and paragraphed. This morality so restricts the 
activity of conscience to the sphere of ideas learned by 
rote that it is quite incapable of confronting the reality. 
Moreover, we know by experience that, however carefully 
it has been constructed, this morality becomes useless 
under the stress of a strongly felt animal instinct or a 
powerful economic interest. 

We now know too well that the root of all our acts 
goes back to our instincts to have much confidence in a 
moral tribunal completely separated from the world of 
intuition; And the same experimental sciences, as Henri 
de Man has pointed out, which have laid bare the de- 
pendence of our entire spiritual life and the process of 
conscience on the instinct, have also made it known that 
man s most powerful force is his moral instinct. 
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The argument of the Marxists that everything in life 
is determined by economic considerations and interests 
is therefore but partially true. No one will deny that 
economic interests play a part, and even an important 
part, in the determination of man’s actions, but they play 
by no means an exclusive or dominant role. It is the force 
of conscience, rooted in that subconscious Christian soul 
of man of which the Church Fathers spoke, to which 
must be attributed most of the great reforms of history 
and most of the revolts against the existing order. 

It was the bad conscience of the Christianized and hu- 
manized bourgeoisie that led it to make more and more 
concessions to the proletariat. Will anyone seriously de- 
fend the notion that the threatening revolt of the Ameri- 
can working class was responsible for the social legisla- 
tion of the New Deal? The working class had no power, 
it was a weak and unorganized minority in 1932. It 
is the social consciousness of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
of other men who share love of humanity, philan- 
thropists, if you will, that is responsible for the immense 
forward movement of the socially underprivileged. 

It was the Christian conscience working as a leaven in 
contemporary society, the sense of responsibility toward 
God translating itself into a responsibility toward the 
brother in distress. 

The notion that there has always been a bitter strug- 
gle between the bourgeoisie and the upcoming working 
class is not borne out by the facts of history. Jaurfcs him- 
self admitted that the bourgeoisie desired to be just to 
the working classes when it gave them the school and 
intellectual recreation. If the Protestant bourgeoisie had 
entertained any misgivings on the subject of granting the 
people too much enlightenment and rights, it might have 
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followed the example of the old Church and kept them 
in ignorance. 

“The essential contribution of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is that it desired every man to read,’’ Henri de Man 
once said. But read what? The Bible! The Book in 
which the prophets cry out passionately for a future 
wherein no man shall build and another inhabit, no man 
sow and another reap, no man seek to gain great ad- 
vantages at the expense of another man; the Book that 
launched anathemas against the rich and the usurpers 
and that called for the fulfillment of the messianic dream 
of a universal brotherhood! 

That Book with its uncompromising demand for jus- 
tice, for social justice and peace, the bourgeois Reforma- 
tion placed in men’s hands, and said: “Here, take and 
read for yourselves! Do not take anyone’s word for it. 
Here are set forth your rights. This is the charter of your 
freedom. Do not trust intermediaries. See with your own 
eyes, see the light that is yours.” 

If the bourgeoisie had trembled for the future, said 
Jaur£s, she would have acted like a thief in the night and 
hidden the Book, as Rome had hidden it. 

It is true that since the Reformation there has come 
into Protestantism an immense lassitude, a flight from 
consequences, a deterioration of ideology, a time of dis- 
simulation and softening. Luther was the first bourgeois 
to desert the banner of a militant, on-justice-bent Chris- 
tianity. He had given the Bible to the people, had him- 
self translated it into their idiom. He had told the people 
that they were the free children of God, that they were 
brothers. The people understood that their new-found 
spiritual freedom also applied to their economic condi- 
tion and they formed great leagues. The peasants of 
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Germany marched in great processions under banners 
on which they had inscribed a loaf of bread as the symbol 
of their right to live, and a cross as a symbol of the reli- 
gious motivating force of their revolt. 

Oliver Cromwell said once: “When the cause of Christ 
and the cause of the people coincide, then only will both 
prosper.” Leonhard Ragaz has called the breach between 
these two the tragedy of Western civilization. That 
breach occurred in the year 1525. 

With his Bible translation and his ninety-six theses 
nailed to the wall of Wittenberg’s church, Luther had 
thrown wide open the doors of the new freedom. But 
when the peasants came to him, whom they regarded as 
their father in God, and asked him to demand with and 
for them some of the most elementary human rights, the 
simplest, most self-evident social privileges, in the name 
of the new freedom he had himself proclaimed, in that 
moment Luther, from whose merits I will not detract, 
first hesitated and then refused. 

He, the renovator of Christianity, had nothing but cold 
words. And when thereupon, also as a result of Luther’s 
lack of sympathy for the people’s cause, it came to civil 
war, he, the representative of the Christ of whom it is 
written that “when He saw the multitudes He was moved 
with compassion on them because they fainted and were 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd, in that 
hour Luther flung forth his blood-soaked writings into 
the world, calling upon the princes to beat down the 
peasants as mad dogs. He declared that instead of using 
prayer as an instrument men could now gain heaven by 
killing and incendiarism. 

The princes heard these words, and the people heard 
these words; they flew at each other’s throats, and for 
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half a century central Europe was turned into a hell. 
Tens of thousands of villages were destroyed, hundreds 
of thousands of farmhouses went up in smoke, and the 
German land was turned into a slaughterhouse of its own 
children. From the burning dwellings of the peasantry 
a cry of despair went up and a river of blood issued. 

It is that river which separates the cause of Christ 
from the cause of the people to this very day. Rome has 
not crossed it but has only widened the breach by sup- 
porting and blessing all the people’s butchers, from Philip 
II and Charles IX to Dollfuss and Francisco Franco, but 
Protestantism has not crossed it either. And it is because 
of “that red, red thing over there,” that splash of blood, 
the dmai achicha, “the blood of Abel your brother,” that 
the world has been plunged into chaos and misery. 

Not until that breach is closed can peace return to 
this world! 

We had one individual in Gorcum who, while being 
the source of undying wonder to many women, my 
mother included, at the same time caused more irritation 
and controversy than any other citizen I can remember. 
His name was Joris de Pater, and he had once been the 
public notary, which in Holland is a position of social 
eminence only second to that of burgomaster. He had 
retired early in life and lived in one of the most preten- 
tious houses in the community. How he had come by 
his fortune was a riddle over which many never ceased 
to wonder and gossip. The usual explanation was that 
in drawing up her last will and testament for an extremely 
rich woman he had inserted his own name in the instru- 
ment for a sizable sum and that he had repeated this 
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profitable performance half a dozen times when other 
clients had made him their testamentary executive. 

Joris de Pater had in his youth been a cripple, at least 
so everyone said who had known him as a young man. 
But when I knew him, and as long as I can remember 
him, he was a physical giant in perfect health. He claimed 
that he had been healed on a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
divinity  unknown  to  him,  rendering 
thanks  for  having  been  born  imperfect,  restless,  and  re 
bellious,  but  always  subject  to  the  intoxication  of  good- 
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ness  and  praising  that  nameless  God  for  having  permitted 
the  divine  logic  of  sentiment  to  trouble  forever  the  logic 
of  our  interests  and  our  clans.  Those  men,  humble  in 
their  worldly  station,  considered  reprobates,  eccentrics, 
and  nuisances  by  the  prominent  and  the  conformers,  rep- 
resented an  element  that,  I  think,  we  need  as  badly  as 
bread  in  a  civilized  community— spoilsports,  challengers 
of  established  procedure,  living  reminders  that  the  needs 
of  the  people  can  never  be  encompassed  within  the  form- 
ulas of  the  official  programs. 

Even  so,  whether  unconsciously  or  consciously,  they 
did  somewhat  undermine  the  social  order.  For  at  least 
in  my  case,  and  in  the  cases  of  several  other  boys  of  my 
acquaintance,  they  did  forever  disturb  our  belief  in  the 
divine  institution  and  therefore  in  the  inviolability  of 
the  existing  socioeconomic  structure.  Moreover,  they 
destroyed  our  desire  to  see  it  perpetuated  indefinitely. 

And  what  were  the  things  they  grew  so  excited  about? 
For  there  were  times  when  the  bearded  giant's  den,  far 
from  seeming  like  a  peaceful  after-dinner  retreat  for  our 
home-grown  philosophers,  was  turned  into  a  bedlam  of 
shouting  voices  and  violently  gesticulating  middle-aged 
gentlemen.  Well,  there  was,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
young  officer,  a  man  bearing  a  high-sounding  aristocratic 
name,  who  had  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  fruit  dealer  in 
Gorcum  and  whose  legal  agents  sought  to  exculpate  their 
client  by  blackening  the  girl's  character.  In  this  they 
succeeded  well  enough,  for  the  officer  was  merely  trans- 
ferred to  another  garrison  and  thus  escaped  the  conse- 
quences of  his  misdeed. 

It  was  this  particular  phase  of  the  cause  cilebre  which 
infuriated  Willem  Bos  and  his  cronies  more  than  any- 
thing else.  They  called  it  class  justice,  in  which  they  were 
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right.  They  wanted  to  make  an  issue  of  it  and  stir  the 
nation  to  demand  a  law  compelling  men,  especially  aristo- 
crats, you  may  be  sure.,  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  their  illegitimate  offspring.  I  do  not  know  if  such  a 
law  was  ever  written  on  the  statute  books  of  Holland,  but 
the  girl  in  question  became  a  sensation  throughout  the 
country*  After  her  child  was  born  she  went,  at  old  Wil~ 
lem's  instigation,  on  the  lecture  platform  and  traveled 
up  and  down  the  land  telling  the  story  of  her  betrayal. 
Willem  had  written  out  the  lecture  for  her.  The  halls 
and  meetinghouses  where  she  spoke,  however,  were 
barred  to  persons  under  twenty-one,  and  therefore  I 
never  learned  the  fine  details  of  the  affair. 

And  there  was  the  incident  of  the  editor  of  some  free- 
thinkers* journal  over  in  England,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  publishing  a  picture  in  his  periodical  of 
Samuel  anointing  Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites*  In 
this  picture,  it  seemed  (for  I  never  saw  the  print),  the 
costumes  and  accessories  were  those  of  a  modern  hair- 
dresser's shop,  its  walls  hung  with  posters  that  advertised 
certain  ointments  and  pomades.  The  Prophet  Samuel's 
silk  hat  was  seen  hanging  on  a  peg  and  his  umbrella  hang- 
ing on  the  hall  tree.  Bos,  Uncle  Kees,  and  the  church 
organist,  Professor  Peer,  wrote  a  scathing  letter  to  the 
King  of  England  anent  the  editor's  imprisonment,  asking 
Edward  VII  whether  he  took  his  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith  to  mean  that  he  must  engage  in  such  petty  persecu- 
tion as  that  to  which  the  editor  had  been  subjected.  They 
wound  up  with  a  whole  string  of  sarcasms  about  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish,  who  went  looking  for  donkeys  and  found  a 
throne,  and  finally  told  Edward  to  stick  to  his  throne, 
not  to  make  a  donkey  of  himself,  and  to  set  the  editor 
free  at  once* 
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Nobody  expected  an  answer,  of  course.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  English  government,  instead  of  ignoring  the 
scurrilous  epistle,  rose  to  the  bait  and  made  a  double  ass 
of  itself  by  lodging  a  diplomatic  complaint  at  The  Hague. 
Our  townsmen  were  officially  reprimanded,  but  they, 
knowing  their  rights  and  enjoying  a  triumph  beyond  ex- 
pectation, immediately  set  to  work  composing  a  circular 
letter,  which  they  sent  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
calling  upon  them  to  resign  forthwith.  They  actually 
evoked  a  considerable  response  via  the  mails.  I  still  re- 
call the  hilarity  with  which  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern's 
reply  was  received  in  the  bookshop.  The  Kaiser,  of 
course,  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  original  letter  from 
Gorcum,  but  one  of  his  Obergerichtsrate  or  Ministerial 
direktoren~~l  forget  the  exact  title  of  that  Prussian  doctor 
—had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  correct  our  townsmen's 
notions  of  the  Brandenburg  robber  monarchy— bet  Gottes 
Gnade* 

Then  came  the  dismal  story  of  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  Francisco  Ferrer  in  Barcelona.  Ferrer  was  an  educa- 
tionalist and  a  philanthropist  with  strong  anticlerical 
leanings*  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  something  like  an  incarnation  of 
Beelzebub  by  the  monks  and  obscurantists  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  The  man  was  a  threat  to  their  fat  and  lazy 
living  and  to  their  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  peasantry. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was  handed  over  for  trial  to 
a  court-martial  by  Spanish  officers,  men  of  the  mentality 
and  intellectual  standing  of  a  Francisco  Franco-that  is 
to  say,  sly  but  ignorant,  utterly  immoral,  cruel,  and  fan- 
atical He  was  charged  with  being  an  anarchist  by  a  prose- 
cutor who  admitted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Bakunin, 
Kropotkin,  Tolstoy,  tlis6e  Reclus,  or  £tienne  de  la 
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Boetie.  But  that  was  enough  for  his  judges  and  for  the 
Bourbon  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain  at  the  time. 
Ferrer  was  shamefully  ill-used  while  in  custody  and  was 
finally  shot.  It  was  "a  monstrous  case  of  class  ignorance 
and  vindictive  bigotry,"  and  Ferrer's  martyrdom-for  that 
it  was— is  as  such  described  in  all  decent  biographical  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias  referring  to  the  case. 

The  ignominious  trial  and  execution  of  Ferrer  did  not 
create  as  much  of  a  commotion  as  the  Dreyfus  affair  had 
done,  chiefly  because,  I  think,  the  world  outside  of  that 
somber  prison  of  the  human  spirit,  which  was  and  is  still 
Spain,  had  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  clerical  executioners  of  Mont- 
juich  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  dispatch  their  victim  before 
the  civilized  world  should  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  whom  they  denounced  as  a  diabolical  mischief- 
maker  had  committed  no  worse  crime  than  to  have  advo- 
cated a  secular  system  of  education  and  a  republican 
form  of  government  for  Spain.  The  idealist  was  dead  and 
buried  before  the  news  of  his  martyrdom  reached  Gor- 
cum. 

But  when  it  did  reach  there,  the  members  of  the  book- 
shop collegium  took  prompt  action.  They  called  the 
citizenry  to  a  protest  meeting  where,  one  after  the  other, 
they  expressed  their  indignation  and  anger  and  sorrow. 
Not  many  people  attended  that  meeting;  the  sly  allega- 
tion that  Ferrer  had  been  an  anarchist  had  done  its  work 
in  Gorcum  as  effectively  as  "the  smear"  of  Communism 
compels  many  Protestants  and  liberals  in  our  time  to 
withhold  their  sympathy  and  support  from  men  who  are 
singled  out  for  destruction  by  the  foes  of  democracy. 
Some  opposition  to  the  meeting  manifested  itself  even  in 
the  town  council,  and  that  evening  the  police  took  the 
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names  of  all  the  participants  at  the  door  of  the  badly  lit, 
badly  ventilated  hall  which  served  in  the  daytime  as  an 
auctioneer's  shop. 

Opposition  or  no,  Willem  Bos  said:  "Let  them  come  to 
us  here  in  Holland,  those  who  are  driven  along  the 
world's  highways,  the  outcasts  and  the  weary  ones.  .  .  . 
They  tell  us  that  this  man  [Ferrer]  trampled  on  the 
Christian  faith.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  did,  but  do  not  forget 
that  his  feet  and  the  feet  of  his  companions  were  bare. 
•  .  ,  All  tears  have  the  same  taste,  and  all  hungers  are 
twins— our  eyes  cannot  distinguish  between  them  and  see 
whether  the  oppressed  are  Spaniards  or  Russians.  .  . 
And  then  all  those  present  stood  up  and  sang  "This  friend 
has  fallen  as  a  martyr/'  and  1  saw  Uncle  Kees  and  Frans 
Peer,  the  organist,  holding  each  other's  hands  as  they 
sang,  the  tears  coursing  down  their  cheeks.  That  was  also 
the  only  time  I  saw  Willem  Bos  uncover  his  head. 

1  saw  Willem  occasionally  in  later  years,  when  I  had 
returned  to  Europe  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  But 
he  had  grown  rheumatic.  The  disease,  he  complained, 
had  stiffened  the  joints  of  his  fingers  so  that  he  no  longer 
could  hold  the  pencil  stub.  He  had  stopped  making 
notations  in  those  huge,  ledgerlike  volumes  and  talked 
of  sending-  me  the  whole  collection  in  France.  When  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  assigned  to  go  to  Russia,  he  gave 
me  a  letter  which  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour  to  write. 
It  was  addressed  to  Pierre  Degeyter,  the  composer  of  the 
International,  whom  I  found  in  Moscow  in  a  home  for 
aged  revolutionaries  located  in  the  Ulitza  Rakova.  I 
brought  back  greetings  from  the  old  musician,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  had  my  last  conversation  with  Willem.  I  told 
him  about  conditions  in  the  land  of  the  Soviets  and  men- 
tioned that  all  outer  manifestations  of  religion  were  fast 
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disappearing.  He  smiled  at  this*  "Well/*  I  said,  'religion 
was  but  a  superficial  thing  in  Russia  at  any  timer' 
"Who  told  you  that?"  shot  back  Wilicm. 

"They  all  tell  you  that.  Maurice  Hindus  who  knew 
Russia  as  a  boy  and  who  has  been  back  there  frequently 
since  the  Revolution,  says  the  same  thing.  I  saw  him  in 
the  Hotel  Moskowskaya  in  Moscow  but  two  weeks  ago/* 

"Hindus,,  the  author  of  Ontredderdc  Menschheid," 
he  quoted  the  Dutch  title  o£  die  book  Humanity  Up- 
rooted, 

"Yes,  that's  the  man." 

"I  have  read  that  book,"  said  Wilicm.  "Mr.  Hindus 
has  no  right  to  say  that  religion  was  artificial  and  super- 
ficial in  Russia.  Neither  he  nor  the  little  commissars  yon 
saw  there  have  a  right  to  speak  on  that  subject.  But  the 
Russian  intellectuals  have  and  they— Tolstoy,  Dostoevski, 
Turgenev,  Gogol,  and  Chekhov— they  tell  us  differently. 
They  were  great  religious  souls  themselves  and  they  spoke 
for  the  Russian  people." 

"But  then,"  I  objected,  "what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
antireligious  movement  in  that  country  and  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  churches  and  the  banishment  of  priests?" 

"When  a  student  has  learned  his  lesson,  the  teacher 
closes  the  book,"  said  Willem  Bos.  "Humanity  has  been 
learning  from  the  Gospel  for  two  thousand  years.  It  is 
time  to  close  the  book  now  and  see  if  men  will  now  trans- 
late the  lessons  they  have  been  learning  from  it  into  real- 
ity—that is,  make  the  lessons  come  to  life  in  new  social 
institutions,  new  human  relationships,  and  a  new  cove- 
nant." 

That  was  Willcm's  hopeful  view  of  the  socialistic  ex- 
periment in  Soviet  Russia.  He  did  not  live  to  hear  of 
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government-manufactured  famines,  of  the  merciless  up- 
rooting of  the  peasantry,  and  of  the  slow  death  for  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  frozen  camps  of  the  Sokolniki  Islands. 
He  died  before  the  treason  trials.  .  .  . 

Willem,  so  that  smoothly  pomaded  young  clerk  in  the 
renovated  shop  told  me  with  the  relish  of  a  sensation- 
monger,  one  day  took  some  books  from  the  shelves  above 
his  cot  and  threw  them  into  the  stove.  He  forgot  to  put 
the  lid  back  or,  what  is  more  likely,  he  intentionally  left 
the  lid  off.  The  flames  soon  leaped  up,  but  he  still  kept 
on  feeding  them  with  paper.  Neighbors  and  passers-by 
saw  the  red  glow  through  the  glass  in  the  doorway  of  the 
old  shop  and  tried  to  enter  to  help  the  old  man  extin- 
guish the  fire  that  was  clearly  getting  beyond  his  control. 
But  he  had  locked  and  bolted  the  door  and  that  morning 
had  not  removed  the  night  shutters  in  front  of  the  single 
window.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  their  efforts  to 
force  the  door,  for  his  face  appeared  behind  the  narrow 
glass  aperture  in  the  door  that  they  had  smashed.  He 
laughed  at  his  neighbors  in  a  raucous,  bone-chilling  guf- 
faw and  bade  them  be  off.  It  was  noticed  that  his  beard 
had  been  so  singed  by  the  fire  that  little  of  it  remained. 
Then  they  saw  him  go  back  toward  the  fire,  which  had 
spread  to  the  floor  and  to  the  shelves.  He  was  dancing 
around,  throwing  more  and  more  books  into  the  fire 
and  at  the  same  time  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  until 
the  smoke  crept  into  his  lungs. 
So  perished  Willem  Bos. 

There  were  other  types  and  eccentrics  in  Gorcum  but 
of  a  different,  far  less  intelligent  kind  than  Bos  and  his 
cronies.  They  all  had  some  sort  of  a  queer  streak.  Peo- 
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pie  said  that  they  had  been  struck  by  a  wing  of  the  wind- 
mill, which  was  meant  to  convey  that  their  mental  con- 
dition was  half-wittedness  rather  than  idiocy. 

The  outright  idiots  were  called  "innocents."  We  had 
as  large  a  number  of  them  as  any  corresponding  small 
Russian  town  or  village* 

All  such  individuals  enjoyed  a  peculiar  status;  they 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  solicitude  by 
everybody.  It  looked  at  times  as  if  they  had  been  or- 
dained by  a  suspicious  divinity  to  roam  the  streets  of 
Gorcum  to  see  who  would  and  who  would  not  exercise 
charity  toward  them:  a  sort  of  quiet  way  of  building  up 
good  and  bad  records  for  the  Day  of  Judgment, 

You  were  told  never  to  pass  those  imbeciles  without  a 
kind  word  or  a  friendly  pat  on  the  arm,  no  matter  how 
repulsive  and  unprepossessing  they  looked  If  you  hail 
a  coin  to  spare,  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  it  in  your  pocket,  for 
one  was  not  to  forget  well-doing  and  sharing  one's  wealth, 
as  God  loved  the  cheerful  giver*  So  you  always  gave, 
whether  you  could  really  afford  it  or  not.  Sometimes, 
when  you  saw  one  of  those  beloved  of  the  Lord  come 
down  the  street  and  you  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  make 
a  touch,  you  hastily  slipped  into  a  side  street  or  into  a 
shop  to  avoid  meeting  him.  But  then  remorse  smote  you 
until  you  met  him  again  and  you  handed  him  a  double 
portion.  In  that  way  those  brethren  had  you  coming  and 
going.  The  vision  of  that  awful  Day  of  Judgment  when 
the  recording  angel  is  to  open  the  book  and  read  your 
sentence  was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  your  mind  that  yon 
preferred  to  impoverish  yourself  and  miss  a  sweet  or  lolly » 
pop  now  and  then  rather  than  gnash  your  teeth  ail  eter- 
nity long  in  that  place  of  outer  darkness  where  the  worm 
and  the  fire  do  not  die. 
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Still  and  all,  I  thought  I  could  draw  the  line  when  it 
came  to  the  two  Jewish  "innocents"  we  had  in  Gorcum. 
As  Jews  they  were  destined  for  hell  anyway,  according 
to  the  interpretations  of  that  Good  Friday,  two  thousand 
years  ago.  So  you  passed  them  by  and  stuck  your  tongue 
out  at  them  in  the  bargain. 

This  I  did  to  a  man  who  was  colloquially  known  as 
Manus  the  Rhymer.  He  had  a  black  beard  and  strange 
luminous  eyes  that  followed  you  when  you  passed  him  in 
the  street.  I  don't  think  he  was  as  "innocent"  as  he  was 
reputed  to  be,  for  his  nickname  had  been  given  to  him 
because  of  his  ability  to  recite  spontaneously  some  little 
rhyme  that  fitted  your  name  or  the  first  word  you  men- 
tioned upon  meeting  him.  "Ah,"  he'd  say:  "Pieter,  the 
nephew  of  the  painter  baas  [master] -how  would  you 
like  a  roll  with  sweet  milk  kaas  [cheese]?"  You  would 
say:  "It's  a  fine  dag  [dog],"  and  Manus  would  take  you 
up  at  once  with  the  rejoinder:  "That  is  why  I  can  afford 
a  lack  [laugh],"  things  of  that  sort. 

One  day  Manus  passed  us  while  we  were  at  play  near 
the  church,  and  some  of  the  boys  spoke  to  him  about  the 
Crucifixion.  Manus  grew  violently  angry  and  first  cursed 
and  then  spat  at  us.  This  only  excited  the  boys  the  more, 
and  they  twitted  him  about  circumcision.  It  ended  up 
with  us  pelting  him  with  pebbles  and  driving  him  home, 
weeping  and  sobbing. 

A  few  days  later  I  accompanied  my  mother  as  far  as  her 
sewing  circle,  and  we  met  Manus  on  the  street.  He  stood 
still  and  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  me.  But  he  did  not  utter 
a  word.  I  stood  as  if  petrified,  and  my  mother,  too,  was 
horror-struck.  I  had  to  tell  her  all  the  details  of  the 
scandalous  torment  that  we  had  inflicted  on  the  old  man. 
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She  then  warned  me  that  to  hurt  a  Jew  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenses  that  can  be  imagined,  for,  said  she,  God  guards 
them  as  jealously  as  the  apple  of  His  eye-  They  are  still 
God's  people,  and  it  is  written  that  whosoever  curses 
Israel  shall  be  cursed. 

1  had  to  go  and  apologize  to  Manns,  a  journey  of  ex- 
piation on  which  Uncle  Kees  accompanied  me,  for  the 
man  lived  rather  far  away.  We  found  him  in  his  hut  out- 
side the  Arkel  Gate  and  chatted  with  him  till  eventide. 
Thereafter  we  were,  if  not  fast  friends,  at  least  on  speak- 
ing terms.  But  he  never  again  rhymed  for  my  benefit.  He 
collected  without  any  effort  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  see  Holland  with  the 
same  eyes  as  a  native  son.  I  have  sometimes  watched 
visitors  from  abroad,  amongst  them  some  of  those  phe- 
nomenally busy  creatures  who  "do  Holland  in  a  day/*  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  set  by  the  tourist  agencies, 
shake  their  heads  with  commiserating  and  condescending 
smiles  over  the  comparative  unpicturesqucness  and  lack 
of  exoticism  in  the  Dutch  landscape  and  then  have  seen 
them  run  off  in  order  not  to  upset  the  routine,  which 
called  for  France  and  Italy  in  a  week.  They  would  arrive 
with  the  ferry  in  Gorcum,  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  old 
tower,  pronounce  it  "not  too  bad,"  then  run  over  to  the 
bulwarks  and  perhaps  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  laughter 
over  the  tar-smeared  old  muzzle-loading  guns  on  the  ram- 
parts, turn  a  pair  of  binoculars  in  the  direction  of  the 
stunted  tower  of  Wocrcum  across  the  river  and  the  twin 
spires  of  Loevestein  Castle,  and  then  be  off  in  search  of 
,  .  ,  I  don't  know  what. 

It  pained  me  not  a  little  as  a  boy  to  sec  them  so  ob- 
viously disdainful  of  our  sights,  and  when  Uncle  Kces 
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translated  some  of  their  disparaging  or  downright  con- 
temptuous remarks,  I  would  say  heatedly:  "But  why  don't 
you  tell  them  that  we  have  a  museum  too,  or  that  over 
there,  in  Loevestein,  Grotius  was  once  imprisoned  and 
other  great  Dutch  republicans?"  And  he  would  answer: 
"There  is  little  use,  my  boyl  They  only  come  to  see  what 
their  Baedeker  tells  them  to  see.  They  are  in  search  of 
eccentricities.  To  us  Holland  is  a  living  creature,  warm, 
a  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  When  I  look  at  that  river 
and  those  fields,  it  is  as  if  my  mother  embraces  me.  But 
you  must  not  expect  strangers  to  feel  that  way.  .  .  .They 
have  their  own  mother!" 

A  living  creature,  breathing,  palpitating  with  life! 
The  steeples  projecting  from  the  verdure  across  the  river 
in  Brabant  were  like  the  faces  of  brothers,  the  cracked 
roofs  and  crumpling  walls  of  the  houses  and  churches  in 
our  town  like  so  many  shells  left  behind  by  successive 
tides  of  generations  whose  blood  ran  in  my  veins.  When 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  house  suddenly  rustled  in  the 
night  under  a  sharp  gust  of  wind,  you  listened  as  to  the 
whisper  of  mysterious  voices.  They  did  not  speak  of  the 
future,  though  there  were  times  in  the  autumn,  as  the 
storms  bent  them  with  fierce  impact,  when  it  seemed  that 
they  lamented  the  sadness  of  days  to  come. 

They  spoke  of  the  past.  They  remembered.  They  did 
not  judge  or  condemn.  They  spoke  of  what  they  had  seen. 
They  knew  and  they  communicated  what  they  knew  to 
your  heart  without  words  or  letters.  In  those  hours  when 
you  ventured  out  in  answer  to  a  mysterious  inaudible 
call,  the  dead  met  you  at  every  darkened  corner,  walking 
in  the  rain. 

Oh,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  dead  then!  Those  spirits 
stopped  to  talk  and  joke.  Their  secret  history,  inscribed 
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on  the  stones  of  the  old  buildings  that  had  been  touched 
by  their  hands,  became  an  open  book,  but  that  book  was 
indecipherable  to  the  non initiated.  Communication  in 
this  case  was  a  matter  of  blood.  The  dead  became  alive 
again  in  your  thoughts.  The  atmosphere  was  saturated 
with  their  presence*  You  may  not  have  known  thcii 
names,  the  faces  oC  some  were  too  far  effaced  for  them  tc 
be  recognizable,  but  you  felt  their  breathing  in  the  leaves 
on  which  the  raindrops  tapped  and  you  saw  their  outline 
in  the  interlocking  branches  that  swayed  to  and  fro  b) 
the  light  of  a  flickering  lantern. 

Have  you  ever  come  into  an  old  garden  whose  path? 
were  almost  obliterated  by  weeds  and  moss  and  have  yov 
kit  your  breath  suddenly  stop,  as  if  someone  eiutehec 
your  throat*  at  the  sight,  for  a  fleeting  instant,  of 
familiar  figure  hastily  scurrying  away  behind  a  clump  oi 
bushes  or  a  ruined  wall?  Have  you  never  wandered  alom 
in  an  old  house  and  stood  still  to  listen?  To  listen  foi 
what?  Was  it  not  as  if  you  heard  a  call,  the  voice  of  youi 
mother,  since  long'  turned  to  dust,  with  the  same  intoiut 
don  and  the  same  tenderness  that  stopped  you  in  yom 
tracks  when  a  child? 

There  was  one  house  in  Gorcum,  old  and  uninhabited 
which  stood  alone  at  the  end  of  a  street  near  one  of  th< 
town  gates.  At  a  certain  hour,  about  twilight,  it  was  suit 
that  the  face  of  a  woman  appeared  before  one  of  the 
windows.  On  her  head  was  a  bonnet  of  the  kind  worr 
by  Dutch  women  of  a  hundred  years  before.  Mow  cam* 
she  there  in  that  deserted  house,  which  had  stood  stil 
and  abandoned,  with  all  the  doors  securely  locked  foi 
decades? 

Uncle  Kees  knew.  "That  woman/'  he  said,  "was  An 
neke,  the  wife  of  our  gr  ca  t-grca  t-gran<  1  fat  her .  lie  was  s 
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wigmaker  by  trade.  They  were  married  in  1812,  just 
a  century  ago.  Their  names  are  in  the  parish  register: 
Reinier  and  Anneke.  Two  months  after  their  wedding, 
he,  Reinier,  was  conscripted  for  Napoleon's  army  and 
marched  off  to  Russia.  He  wrote  but  two  letters.  I  have 
those  letters  in  a  cupboard  upstairs.  But  after  that  not 
another  word  came  from  him.  He  must  have  died  in  the 
snows  of  Poland  or  at  the  Beresina,  along  with  a  hundred 
thousand  other  Dutch  boys.  But  Anneke  never  tired  of 
waiting  for  him.  She  was  a  bride  of  twenty  when  he  left. 
She  was  eighty  when  she  died.  Every  day  of  her  life  she 
spent  at  that  window  looking  for  her  lover  and  husband 
to  come  home  through  the  town  gate.  In  the  course  of 
time  her  features  imprinted  themselves  on  the  window- 
pane.  That's  what  we  see  there  now,  that  hazy  white 
shape.  Look,  there  she  is!" 

But  I  would  not  look.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  a  shiver 
ran  down  my  spine.  I  waved  my  hand  at  Anneke  with 
my  eyes  shut,  as  so  many  townspeople  did,  by  force  of 
habit,  I  imagine,  because  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
had  done  so  in  passing  the  house.  Young  lovers  touched 
the  walls  of  that  house  by  way  of  pledging  their  troth 
because  that  gesture  was  supposed  to  assure  steadfastness, 
even  dcathlessness  in  love.  .  .  . 

Frequenting  that  collegium  of  freethinkers,  or,  as  they 
should  perhaps  more  justly  be  called  "libres  croyants,"  in 
the  rear  of  Willem  Bos'  bookshop,  as  I  did  for  years, 
albeit  as  a  silent  and,  as  was  often  the  case,  uncompre- 
hending bystander,  and  most  of  the  time  unknown  to  my 
parents,  who  would  probably  have  removed  me  from 
Uncle  Kees'  influence  had  they  known  that  it  was  he 
who  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  my  presence  m  that 
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strange  company,  produced  in  me  a  restlessness  that  has 
haunted  me  all  my  life.  I  am  aware  through  various 
criticisms  leveled  at  an  earlier  book  (Days  of  Our  Years) 
that  a  mere  journalist  is  not  expected— in  fact,  it  is  con- 
sidered rather  bad  taste— to  inject  matters  so  intimate  and 
personal  as  his  spiritual  evolution,  his  doubts  and  beliefs, 
into  "an  objective  account"  of  his  experiences,  especially 
if  the  storm  and  stress  of  life  and  the  sight  of  great  in- 
justice and  much  inhumanity  have  failed  to  turn  him  into 
a  cynic.  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  I  never  intended  to 
write  objectively  and  that  I  spew  it  out,  that  objectivity 
which  masquerades  under  the  name  of  impartiality  and 
which  goes  out  of  its  way  to  present,  as  the  saying  goes, 
both  sides  of  the  question.  There  arc  no  two  sides  to 
truth,  and  there  are  no  two  sides  to  a  lie.  It  is  cither  yes 
or  no.  If  you  want  to  be  sincere,  you  must  be  partial. 

I  was  writing  of  my  own  life,  and  I  fully  agree  with 
Lacordairc  when  he  said  that  the  exterior  life  is  nothing 
without  the  interior.  That  intimate  life  is  the  dialogue 
man  engages  in  from  the  moment  he  is  able  to  think  until 
he  falls  to  sleep  forever.  The  inner  life  is  the  real  life. 
The  rest  of  it—the  wanderings  to  and  fro  over  the  earth, 
the  sojourn  in  unfamiliar  places,  and  the  company  of 
prominent  and  distinguished  men— was,  at  least  in  my 
case,  purely  incidental.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  despise 
great  men.  It  is  good  to  be  in  the  company  of  those  who 
have  not  allowed  bitterness  and  loneliness  and  jealousy 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  them.  They  arc  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  arid  land  and  who  have  create* I 
their  own  wells  of  living  water,  new  sources  of  life,  and 
who  offer  others  freely  to  drink.  But  I  feel  at  rest  only 
when  I  find  solitude  to  think,  whether  in  a  railway  train 
rumbling  through  the  Danakil  desert  or  in  the  forest  of 
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Montmorency.  Yes,  I  make  no  bones  about  it,  to  think 

of  salvation  and  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  question  where 
we  are  going  and  what  is  the  sense  and  what  is  to  be  the 
end  of  all  our  striving.  Perhaps  I  have  not  come  to  a 
solution.  But  to  say,  as  some  of  my  critics  did,  that  such 
questions  are  no  longer  timely  or  actual  and  that  they  had 
best  be  left  to  die  with  the  theologians  and  the  meta- 
physicians in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  inner  chamber,  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  reality. 

Mazzini  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  great  victory 
of  the  human  spirit  on  record  and  not  a  single  important 
advance  of  human  society  without  that  victory  and  that 
step  being  rooted  in  religious  faith.  Any  doctrine  what- 
ever, he  said,  which  does  not  take  into  account  man's 
need  of  faith  and  his  need  to  solve  the  eternal  questions 
of  human  destiny  and  origin,  has  always  been  and  will 
always  remain  impotent  to  create  a  new  social  order.  It 
may  for  a  time  succeed  in  setting  up  beautiful  forms,  to 
be  sure.  But  those  forms  will  lack  the  eternal  fire  that 
Prometheus  brought  from  heaven. 

The  spiritual  questions  will  continue  to  haunt  man, 
whether  churches  and  clergy  disappear  or  survive  in  the 
apocalyptic  era  into  which  we  have  entered.  My  atten- 
tion was  pointed  to  Russia,  and  I  was  told  to  notice  how 
those  naive  doubts  and  disquietudes  of  mankind's  infancy 
have  disappeared  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  Soviet  life,  how 
they  no  longer  trouble  the  human  conscience.  I  answer: 
what  do  you  know  about  it?  Are  you  sure?  Can  you  say 
with  certainty  what  a  peasant  sitting  at  eventide  under 
the  cool  elms,  in  front  of  the  collective  farmhouse,  thinks 
of?  Or,  as  he  lays  himself  down  to  sleep  in  his  crowded 
room,  half  hungry  or  at  best  stuffed  with  sour  bread,  what 
the  city  worker  secretly  wonders  about?  Is  that  the  sum- 
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mum  bonum—tht  commissar  and  his  girl  drinking  vodka 
cocktails  in  the  Hotel  Metropole,  while  listening  to  a 
gypsy  orchestra  playing  American  jazz?  Is  that  the  all- 
highest  and  eternal  good? 

Even  if  Russia  or  humanity  as  a  whole  ever  reaches  the 
blessed  estate  of  a  material  millennium  in  a  classless  so- 
ciety, even  then,  and  then  only,  in  a  more  ineluctable 
manner  than  ever,  these  questions  of  whence  and  whither 
will  be  posed  as  they  have  never  been  posed  before* 
Then,  not  the  economically  purified  and  superfluous 
church,  not  that  old  instrument  of  domination,  but  a  new 
educational  system  will  extract  and  remove  the  poison 
from  that  question  of  where  we  are  going  which  troubles 
even  emancipated  human  beings  after  the  daily  task  is 
done.  The  more  well-being  is  assured  and  the  farther 
away  the  fear  of  old  age  is  removed,  the  more  question- 
able becomes  the  subject  of  death,  which  breaks  into  life 
at  the  most  unexpected  moments,  blasting  its  hopes  and 
obscuring  its  goal. 

At  home  and  in  the  church  the  ''eternal,  unassailable 
truths"  of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  Calvin - 
ist  conception,  were  hammered  into  my  head  by  dint  of 
constant  repetition.  Uncle  Kees  and  his  friends  shrugged 
their  shoulders  about  the  whole  business.  When  tin? 
dominies  and  catechism  masters  proclaimed  with  pitiless 
consistency  that  man  was  fundamentally  bad,  inclined  to 
do  evil  in  his  heart,  not  worthy  of  God's  mercy,  and  that 
therefore  but  a  few  were  predestined  to  be  transferred 
from  this  vale  of  tears  to  eternal  glory,  those  men  in  the 
bookshop  only  smiled  and  said  what  was  absolutely  the 
contrary:  man  is  good  and  it  is  through  his  goodness  th;u 
he  shall  not  only  inherit  the  earth  but  will  make  a  para- 
dise out  of  his  earthly  home.  Whom  was  I  to  believer? 
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Heir  of  a  religious  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  later 
in  life  a  humble  disciple  of  scientific  methods,  I  have 
lived  in  a  state  of  inner  contradiction  which  started  with 
the  awakening  of  my  conscience.  Between  my  heart  and 
my  mind  the  dialogue  never  ceased.  Only  very  slowly 
and  gradually  did  the  reconciliation  between  the  two  take 
place. 

I  had  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  discover  the  truth  for 
myself.  I  think  I  found  the  truth.  But  I  will  not  let  that 
allow  me  to  condemn  the  piety  of  my  ancestors  and  teach- 
ers. For  they  were  deeply  sincere  in  their  beliefs.  With 
them  it  was  not  a  mere  case  of  pulling  a  sanctimonious 
face  and  speaking  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice.  With  them 
it  was  a  case  of  ascetic  zeal  having  been  turned  into  moral 
rigorism.  With  their  teachers  Calvin  and  Knox,  they  re- 
jected the  idea  of  sanctification  by  good  works  alone. 
They  had  sunk  into  a  quietistic  piety,  almost  mystical, 
wherein  they  sought  an  understanding  of  the  divine  by 
meditation,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  acquire  merit 
through  the  work  of  their  hands  or  through  learned  dis- 
courses. There  was  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic  piety,  too, 
which  consisted  in  strict  observance  of  divine  ordinances 
and  prescriptions  of  what  Luther  called  "Herzens  From- 
migkeit."  Their  love  of  God  motivated  all  their  actions. 
Their  religion  was  one  of  confidence,  and,  since  confi- 
dence is  psychologically  a  question  of  cessation  of  will, 
the  love  of  God  was  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  piety  and 
warming  of  the  heart.  But  this  piety  could  not  assert  it- 
self fully  without  the  will  also  being  active,  on  the  one 
hand  as  confidence  and  on  the  other  as  a  practical  exercise 
of  the  love  of  one's  neighbor. 

What  they  all  had  in  common  was  that  intense  and  in- 
tentional Calvinistic  joylessness.  If  our  dominies  had  had 
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their  way,  we  would  forthwith  have  returned  to  the 
state  of  affairs  that  prevailed  in  Geneva  when  the  great 
Reformer  exercised  his  spiritual  dictatorship  in  that  city. 
There,  and  in  many  cities  of  Holland  just  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, life  was  a  collective  cell  of  penitence,  a  spirit- 
ual concentration  camp,  where  there  was  only  room  for 
consciousness  of  sin  and  humiliation. 

Even  at  weddings,  in  my  youth  in  Gorcum,  dancing 
and  music  were  still  proscribed,  because  John  Calvin, 
four  hundred  years  earlier,  had  willed  it  so.  An  unbear- 
able censorship  reigned  over  all  cultural  activity:  one 
was  not  allowed  to  read  a  "worldly"  book  or  visit  a 
theater.  I  do  not  know  what  form  of  divine  punishment 
was  held  out  for  a  peek  at  a  troupe  of  visiting  actors, 
who  came  to  Gorcum  from  time  to  time,  but  the  appre- 
hension of  dire  consequences  sank  so  deeply  into  my 
bones,  that  I,  until  this  day,  experience  a  moment  of 
uneasiness  when  I  enter  a  place  of  amusement. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  is  a  subconscious  remembrance 
of  that  time  when  the  members  of  the  Royal  Theater  of 
Amsterdam  or  The  Hague  stopped  in  Gorcum  for  a  one- 
night  performance  of  Hamlet.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
chance  that  I  would  be  permitted  to  be  present.  Not 
even  Uncle  Kees  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  censure 
of  the  fundamentalists  by  going  into  the  meetinghouse 
with  a  ticket  in  his  hand.  That  would  have  damned 
him  irrevocably  and  forever.  Not  that  he  cared  a  great 
deal,  but  he  had  to  consider,  he  said,  the  sensibilities  of 
other  members  of  the  family,  who  would  have  been 
damned  with  him.  And  so  he  did  the  next  best  thing, 
for  he  was  determined  to  see  Hamlet.  He  bribed  one 
of  the  stagehands  to  bring  him  a  ladder.  We  both  stood 
on  the  top  of  that  ladder  looking  on  to  the  stage  from 
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the  side,  through  an  opening  in  the  wings,"  when  one  of 
the  performers,  a  man  in  the  costume  of  a  medieval 
knight,  suddenly  caught  sight  of  me  and  poked  the  lance 
he  held  in  his  hands  into  my  shoulder.  I  lost  my  balance 
and  fell  backwards.  Uncle  Kees  caught  me,  but  my 
weight  threw  him  off  his  balance  in  turn,  and  we  both 
went  down  for  the  count,  with  the  ladder  on  top  of  us, 
with  a  crash  louder  than  the  "Anvil  Chorus." 

The  noise  stopped  the  players,  while  the  stagehands, 
the  police,  and  the  director  rushed  backstage  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  Uncle  Kees  was  so  badly  hurt  that  he  could 
only  limp  away,  but  not  before  the  director  had  seen  him. 
This  gentleman  thereupon  went  before  the  footlights  and 
explained  the  incident  that  had  caused  the  interruption 
of  the  play,  naming,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  the  audi- 
ence, Uncle  Kees  and  myself  as  the  culprits.  For  weeks 
we  did  not  dare  to  show  our  faces  on  the  streets. 

One  would  only  have  to  look  into  the  works  of  the 
Genevan  historian,  J.  P.  Galiffe,  to  find  in  what  direction 
our  dominies  would  have  driven  us,  for  they  never  tired 
of  lauding  the  epoch  of  Calvin  as  the  nearest  man  had 
ever  come  to  seeing  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  on 
earth.  Not  only  did  they  never,  by  so  much  as  a  word, 
condemn  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  Calvin,  which 
caused  his  contemporaries  to  call  him  the  Genevan 
Torquemada,  but  they  told  us  that  his  rule  by  censor- 
ship and  the  executioner's  block  for  the  slightest  misde- 
meanor-Calvin had  a  child  burned  at  the  stake  because 
it  had  lifted  its  hand  against  its  mother-was  "worthy 
of  emulation  in  every  respect."  It  was  theocracy,  the 
highest  form  of  social  organization  we  can  attain  The 
fact  was  that  Calvin's  was  as  ruthless  a  dictatorship  as 
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that  of  the  Communists  and  the  perfect  model  of  wh 
came  to  be  known  in  our  time  as  totalitarianism.  Ba 
thelemy  de  Ligt  was  not  wrong  when  he  stopped  me  : 
front  of  the  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Reformatic 
on  the  Promenade  des  Bastions  at  Geneva  one  clay  art 
after  pointing  to  the  statue  of  Calvin  and  his  associate 
Farel,  Beza,  and  Knox,  and  to  their  faces  bereft  of  tl 
slightest  trace  of  human  compassion  and  mercy,  sate 
"Look,  there  you  have  the  real  fathers  of  Bolshevism! 
Paul  Birokoff,  Tolstoy's  onetime  secretary,  who  was  wit 
us,  gravely  assented. 

Human  feelings  and  sentiments  were  almost  entire! 
pushed  aside  by  religious  dogmas  and  rules.  Man  \w 
corrupt  from  birth  and  could  do  naught  but  evil  it  I 
followed  his  own  natural  inclinations.  Hence,  he  ki 
to  be  ruled  by  an  iron  hand;  his  life  and  his  activity 
had  to  be  hemmed  in  by  ordinances,  regulations,  and  tl 
fear  of  terror  and  torment  if  he  was  not  to  behave  as 
raging  beast.  That  was  the  fundamental  notion  of  m 
Calvinistic  leaders. 

In  the  course  of  a  life  that  has  not  been  aitogetin 
devoid  of  adventure,  I  have,  under  the  most  diversify 
conditions,  come  in  contact  with  men  of  all  classes  an 
races,  including  primitive  tribesmen  and  the  sociall 
disinherited,  and  I  have  from  those  experiences  reache 
one  conclusion:  in  order  to  tame  the  beast  in  mm 
it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  to  accord  him  comply 
confidence  than  to  appear  before  him  armed  from  m 
to  toe  either  with  weapons  or  with  threats.  I  have  kantc 
that  the  Father  of  the  Church  who  said  that  the  huma 
heart  is  Christian  by  nature  was  not  wrong.  But  I  hm 
become  convinced  that  the  old  Roman  saying-"  Horn 
homini  lupus"— is  a  fallacy. 
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Man  is  not  by  nature  or  inborn  sentiment  inclined  to 
look  upon  his  fellow  as  a  ferocious  animal.  It  is  true  that 
demoralization  by  hunger  may  very  well  turn  him  into 
a  wolf,  which  proves  one  thing  only:  he  must  be  protected 
against  hunger  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  regard  his 
fellow  as  his  equal.  Man,  once  said  Henri  de  Man,  is 
not  entirely  egoistical  and  he  is  not  entirely  altruistic, 
but  his  altruism  is  in  a  quite  different  way  part  of  his 
nature  than  is  his  egoism;  his  egoism  leads  to  altruism 
in  the  measure  that  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  own 
nature. 

This  I  have  not  learned  from  priests  or  moralists.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  have  caused  me  to  lose  the  faith 
entirely  and  would  have  led  me  to  despair.  I  have  learned 
that  from  men  who  had  never  dealt  with  priests  or  pro- 
fessors of  morality.  And  it  is  for  that  reason,  too,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  funda- 
mental error  of  those  who  maintain  that  socialism  must 
necessarily  lead  to  failure  because  of  human  nature. 

The  most  striking  incident  that  showed  the  innate 
goodness  of  the  human  heart  came  to  my  youthful  ears 
in  that  dark  room  in  the  rear  of  Willem  Bos'  bookshop 
in  Gorcum,  when  my  Uncle  Kees  recounted  a  story  that 
had  come  to  him  through  some  of  Tolstoy's  friends  in 
Geneva. 

It  appears  that  Tolstoy  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
a  certain  peasant,  a  member  of  one  of  Russia's  thousand 
and  one  religious  sects,  who,  because  of  his  convictions, 
was  singled  out  for  all  sorts  of  petty  persecutions  on  the 
part  of  his  landlord.  Not  only  did  that  boyar,  who  was 
one  of  Tolstoy's  neighbors,  insist  that  the  peasant  in 
question  do  more  than  his  share  of  the  work  on  the  estate 
than  anyone  else,  but  he  frequently  beat  the  man  un- 
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mercifully.  Now,  the  peasant  was  a  believer  in  nonvio- 
lence. He  was  not  a  follower  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  for  the  sage 
of  Yasnaya  Polyana  had  not  himself  come  to  those  evan- 
gelic views  about  overcoming  evil  with  goodness. 

One  night  the  peasant  was  telling  the  great  man  the 
story  of  his  life.  He  told  of  the  hardships  he  had  suffered 
and  of  the  cruelty  of  his  master.  "He  beat  me  and  beat 
me/*  said  the  muzhik,  'and  the  pain  he  inflicted  was 
sometimes  more  than  I  could  bear-  That  went  on  for  a 
long  time-  But  I  never  reproached  him  by  as  much  as 
a  word  for  his  inhumanity  and  even  less  did  I  allow  any 
thought  of  resistance  or  revenge  to  enter  my  mind.  One 
night,  as  I  was  led  toward  the  shed,  where  my  master 
usually  administered  the  beatings  to  his  serfs,  he  came 
to  me  with  outstretched  arms  and  begged  my  forgiveness 
on  bended  knee/* 

Upon  hearing  the  end  of  the  peasant's  story,  t J  tick* 
Kees  said,  Tolstoy  got  up  in  great  emotion  and  walked 
around  the  room  a  few  times  and  then  burst  into  tears, 
but  they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow.  They  were  tears  of 
gladness. 

I  had  a  most  convincing  experience  myself  along  these 
lines  when,  in  the  fall  of  1935,  I  walked  across  half  the 
width  of  the  Ethiopia,  through  the  darkest  part  of  Africa, 

Having  been  assigned  by  The  Toronto  Daily  Star  ami 
the  Bourse  egyptienne  of  Alexandria  to  "cover"  the  cam- 
paign in  Ethiopia  and  finding  that  no  news  of  the  actual 
progress  of  the  Italian  advance  could  be  obtained  in  the 
capital  city  Addis  Adaba  and  yet  disliking  to  march  with 
the  conquerors  from  Eritrea  under  Ciano  and  that  aid 
castor-oil  expert  and  hero  of  numerous  wrecking  exploits 
in  the  newspaper  offices  of  Milan,  General  de  Bono.  1 
left  for  Egypt  and  from  there  flew  back  to  Ethiopia.  With 
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a  Galla  tribesman  as  my  guide  and  some  Amaric  boys 
and  a  couple  o£  mules,  I  walked  from  Gallabat  in  the 
Sudan  to  the  front  lines  occupied  by  the  Ethiopian  army 
under  Ras  Seyoum. 

I  had  not  a  single  weapon  of  any  kind  on  me.  The 
two  revolvers  I  had  bought  in  Cairo  were  confiscated  at 
the  border  station  of  Gallabat  by  the  British,  who  were 
playing  the  noninterventionist  game  for  all  they  were 
worth  in  anticipation  of  bigger  exploits  to  come  in  Spain. 
I  traversed  a  hostile,  primitive,  and  what  has  been  even 
called  a  "barbaric"  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
covering  a  route  over  which  a  scientific  expedition,  for 
whose  safety  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  had  delegated 
two  thousand  soldiers,  had  preceded  me  two  years  earlier. 
That  expedition  and  its  guard,  I  learned  later,  had  run 
into  some  fierce  fighting  and  had  actually  fought  its  way 
through. 

The  boys  in  my  two-by-four  caravan  were  members  at 
a  tribe  that  is  generally  considered  the  most  rapacious  in 
the  whole  Ethiopian  Empire.  They  were  poor  as  church 
mice  and  had  probably  never  been  tempted  as  they  must 
have  been  by  the  sight  of  my  wealth  of  sacks  of  millet, 
beans,  and  other  provisions.  They  were  seven,  and  I  was 
one    They  could  have  murdered  me  a  hundred  times 
over  on  that  trip,  and  nobody  would  have  been  the  wiser. 
Moreover,  we  traversed  a  country  that  was  at  war.  We 
passed  through  villages  where  the  Disparata  Circus  of  the 
Italian  Flying  Corps,  in  which  Ciano  and  his  two  broth- 
ers-in-law, Vittorio  and  Bruno  Mussolini,  had  done  their 
noblest  work,  dropping  bombs  on  crowded  market 
squares  and  sprinkling  mustard  gas  in  the  grass  so  that 
hundreds  of  barefooted  black  children  lay  writhing  in 
agony. 
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Unable  to  distinguish  between  an  Italian  and  another 
white  man,  those  people  might  have  been  expected  to 
pounce  on  me  at  first  sight  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  After 
all,  was  I  not  just  another  member  of  that  white  race 
which  was  engaged  in  bringing  them  civilization.  Yet, 
not  a  hair  on  my  head  was  touched.  I  was  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness  everywhere.  1  was  received  with 
honor  by  village  chiefs  and  was  the  guest  in  the  primitive 
homes  of  Coptic  priests.  The  best  was  not  good  enough 
for  me.  Why? 

Because  my  boys  told  the  villagers:  "This  man  is  un- 
armed!" 


Conscience  plays  a  much  greater  part  in  life  than  most 
people  suspect  or  admit.  Their  skepticism,  however,  is 
justified  in  so  far  as  it  directs  itself  against  the  morality 
which  decides  the  "thou  shalt"  and  the  "thou  shalt  not1* 
according  to  commandments  and  interdictions  carefully 
indexed  and  paragraphed.  This  morality  so  restricts  the 
activity  of  conscience  to  the  sphere  of  ideas  learned  by 
rote  that  it  is  quite  incapable  of  confronting  the  reality. 
Moreover,  we  know  by  experience  that,  however  carefully 
it  has  been  constructed,  this  morality  becomes  useless 
under  the  stress  of  a  strongly  felt  animal  instinct  or  a 
powerful  economic  interest. 

We  now  know  too  well  that  the  root  of  all  our  acts 
goes  back  to  our  instincts  to  have  much  confidence  in  a 
moral  tribunal  completely  separated  from  the  world  of 
intuition:  And  the  same  experimental  sciences,  as  Henri 
de  Man  has  pointed  out,  which  have  laid  bare  the  de- 
pendence  of  our  entire  spiritual  life  and  the  process  of 
conscience  on  the  instinct,  have  also  made  it  known  that 
man's  most  powerful  force  is  his  moral  instinct 
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The  argument  of  the  Marxists  that  everything  in  life 
is  determined  by  economic  considerations  and  interests 
is  therefore  but  partially  true.  No  one  will  deny  that 
economic  interests  play  a  part,  and  even  an  important 
part,  in  the  determination  of  man's  actions,  but  they  play 
by  no  means  an  exclusive  or  dominant  role.  It  is  the  force 
of  conscience,  rooted  in  that  subconscious  Christian  soul 
of  man  of  which  the  Church  Fathers  spoke,  to  which 
must  be  attributed  most  of  the  great  reforms  of  history 
and  most  of  the  revolts  against  the  existing  order. 

It  was  the  bad  conscience  of  the  Christianized  and  hu- 
manized bourgeoisie  that  led  it  to  make  more  and  more 
concessions  to  the  proletariat.  Will  anyone  seriously  de- 
fend the  notion  that  the  threatening  revolt  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  class  was  responsible  for  the  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  New  Deal?  The  working  class  had  no  power, 
it  was  a  weak  and  unorganized  minority  in  1932.  It 
is  the  social  consciousness  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
o£  other  men  who  share  love  of  humanity,  philan- 
thropists, if  you  will,  that  is  responsible  for  the  immense 
forward  movement  of  the  socially  underprivileged. 

It  was  the  Christian  conscience  working  as  a  leaven  in 
contemporary  society,  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
God  translating  itself  into  a  responsibility  toward  the 
brother  in  distress. 

The  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  bitter  strug- 
gle between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  upcoming  working 
class  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  Jaur£s  him- 
self admitted  that  the  bourgeoisie  desired  to  be  just  to 
the  working  classes  when  it  gave  them  the  school  and 
intellectual  recreation.  If  the  Protestant  bourgeoisie  had 
entertained  any  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  granting  the 
people  too  much  enlightenment  and  rights,  it  might  have 
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followed  the  example  of  the  old  Church  and  kept  them 
in  ignorance. 

"The  essential  contribution  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion is  that  it  desired  every  man  to  read,"  Henri  de  Man 
once  said.  But  read  what?  The  Bible  1  The  Book  in 
which  the  prophets  cry  out  passionately  for  a  future 
wherein  no  man  shall  build  and  another  inhabit,  no  man 
sow  and  another  reap,  no  man  seek  to  gain  great  ad* 
vantages  at  the  expense  of  another  man;  the  Book  that 
launched  anathemas  against  the  rich  and  the  usurpers 
and  that  called  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  messianic  dream 
of  a  universal  brotherhood! 

That  Book  with  its  uncompromising  demand  for  jus- 
tice, for  social  justice  and  peace,  the  bourgeois  Refonna* 
tion  placed  in  men's  hands,  and  said:  'Here,  take  and 
read  for  yourselves!  Do  not  take  anyone's  word  for  it* 
Here  are  set  forth  your  rights.  This  is  the  charter  of  your 
freedom.  Do  not  trust  intermediaries.  See  with  your  own 
eyes,  see  the  light  that  is  yours/' 

If  the  bourgeoisie  had  trembled  for  the  future,  said 
Jaur&s,  she  would  have  acted  like  a  thief  in  the  night  and 
hidden  the  Book,  as  Rome  had  hidden  it. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  Reformation  there  has  come 
into  Protestantism  an  immense  lassitude,  a  flight  from 
consequences,  a  deterioration  of  ideology,  a  time  of  dis- 
simulation and  softening.  Luther  was  the  first  bourgeois 
to  desert  the  banner  of  a  militant,  on-justice-bent  Chris- 
tianity. He  had  given  the  Bible  to  the  people,  had  him- 
self translated  it  into  their  idiom.  He  had  told  the  people 
that  they  were  the  free  children  of  God,  that  they  were 
brothers.  The  people  understood  that  their  new-found 
spiritual  freedom  also  applied  to  their  economic  concli 
tion  and  they  formed  great  leagues-  The  peasants  of 
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Germany  marched  in  great  processions  under  banners 
on  which  they  had  inscribed  a  loaf  of  bread  as  the  symbol 
of  their  right  to  live,  and  a  cross  as  a  symbol  of  the  reli- 
gious motivating  force  of  their  revolt. 

Oliver  Cromwell  said  once:  1 ' When  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  cause  of  the  people  coincide,  then  only  will  both 
prosper/'  Leonhard  Ragaz  has  called  the  breach  between 
these  two  the  tragedy  of  Western  civilization.  That 
breach  occurred  in  the  year  1525. 

With  his  Bible  translation  and  his  ninety-six  theses 
nailed  to  the  wall  of  Wittenberg's  church,  Luther  had 
thrown  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  new  freedom.  But 
when  the  peasants  came  to  him,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  father  in  God,  and  asked  him  to  demand  with  and 
for  them  some  of  the  most  elementary  human  rights,  the 
simplest,  most  self-evident  social  privileges,  in  the  name 
of  the  new  freedom  he  had  himself  proclaimed,  in  that 
moment  Luther,  from  whose  merits  I  will  not  detract, 
first  hesitated  and  then  refused. 

He,  the  renovator  of  Christianity,  had  nothing  but  cold 
words.  And  when  thereupon,  also  as  a  result  of  Luther's 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  people's  cause,  it  came  to  civil 
war,  he,  the  representative  of  the  Christ  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  "when  He  saw  the  multitudes  He  was  moved 
with  compassion  on  them  because  they  fainted  and  were 
scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,"  in  that 
hour  Luther  flung  forth  his  blood-soaked  writings  into 
the  world,  calling  upon  the  princes  to  beat  down  the 
peasants  as  mad  dogs.  He  declared  that  instead  of  using 
prayer  as  an  instrument  men  could  now  gain  heaven  by 
killing  and  incendiarism. 

The  princes  heard  these  words,  and  the  people  heard 
these  words;  they  flew  at  each  other's  throats,  and  for 
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half  a  century  central  Europe  was  turned  into  a  helL 
Tens  of  thousands  of  villages  were  destroyed,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmhouses  went  up  in  smoke,  and  the 
German  land  was  turned  into  a  slaughterhouse  of  its  own 
children.  From  the  burning  dwellings  of  the  peasantry 
a  cry  of  despair  went  up  and  a  river  of  blood  issued* 

It  is  that  river  which  separates  the  cause  of  Christ 
from  the  cause  of  the  people  to  this  very  day.  Rome  has 
not  crossed  it  but  has  only  widened  the  breach  by  sup* 
porting  and  blessing  all  the  people's  butchers,  from  Philip 
II  and  Charles  IX  to  Dollfuss  and  Francisco  Franco,  hm 
Protestantism  has  not  crossed  it  either.  And  it  is  because 
of  "that  red,  red  thing  over  there/'  that  splash  of  blood, 
the  dmai  achicha,  "the  blood  of  Abel  your  brother/*  that 
the  world  has  been  plunged  into  chaos  and  misery. 

Not  until  that  breach  is  closed  can  peace  return  to 
this  world! 

We  had  one  individual  in  Gorcum  who,  while  being 
the  source  of  undying  wonder  to  many  women,  my 
mother  included,  at  the  same  time  caused  more  irritation 
and  controversy  than  any  other  citizen  I  can  remember. 
His  name  was  Joris  de  Pater,  and  he  had  once  been  the 
public  notary,  which  in  Holland  is  a  position  of  social 
eminence  only  second  to  that  of  burgomaster.  He  had 
retired  early  in  life  and  lived  in  one  of  the  most  preten- 
tious houses  in  the  community.  How  he  had  come  by 
his  fortune  was  a  riddle  over  which  many  never  ceased 
to  wonder  and  gossip.  The  usual  explanation  was  that 
in  drawing  up  her  last  will  and  testament  for  an  extremely 
rich  woman  he  had  inserted  his  own  name  in  the  instru- 
ment for  a  sizable  sum  and  that  he  had  repeated  this 
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profitable  performance  half  a  dozen  times  when  other 
clients  had  made  him  their  testamentary  executive. 

Joris  de  Pater  had  in  his  youth  been  a  cripple,  at  least 
so  everyone  said  who  had  known  him  as  a  young  man. 
But  when  I  knew  him,  and  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
him,  he  was  a  physical  giant  in  perfect  health.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  been  healed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 
That  may  have  been  possible,  of  course.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  alleged  miracle  was  that  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic— in  fact,  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  And  so  the  question  was:  how  could  a  non- 
Catholic  have  been  healed  in  that  place  in  southern 
France  where  the  one  and  only  requisite  is  precisely  to 
have  an  abundance  of  faith?  That  was  the  great  mystery 
about  Joris  de  Pater. 

As  I  said,  he  was  always  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of 
wonder,  which  in  some  people  amounted  to  awe.  More- 
over, everybody  knew  that  he  had  made  the  trip  against 
the  explicit  advice  of  his  doctor.  For  some  time  he  had 
been  dying  on  his  feet,  his  physician  had  warned  him 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  accomplish  the  pilgrim- 
age. Still  he  had  gone.  And  this  man,  who  had  been 
carried  to  the  train  as  a  hopeless  invalid,  had  returned 
to  Gorcum  walking  as  straight  as  a  candle.  In  my  day 
people  still  stopped  in  the  street  to  watch  him  as  he  went 
by,  though  the  miraculous  healing  had  occurred  twenty 
years  before.  They  still  could  not  get  over  it,  especially 
those  who  had  known  him  as  a  miserable  cripple,  who 
dragged  his  legs  slowly  and  painfully  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  crutches.  But  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that 
Joris  de  Pater,  instead  of  being  a  model  Christian  after 
his  health  had  been  supernaturally  restored,  had  become 
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one  of  the  most  notorious,  though  secret,  libertines  in 
the  community.  There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  circu- 
lated about  his  scandalous  behavior. 

I  can  see  him  yet,  tall  and  white-haired,  of  truly  gigan- 
tic proportions,  not  without  a  certain  dignity.  He  was 
always  dressed  in  a  frock  coat  and  top  hat  and  carried  a 
black  cane  with  a  golden  knob.  But  his  face  was  as  pale 
as  death,  cadaverous  and  spotted  with  large  brown  moles* 
He  was  a  bachelor  and  had  no  relatives  in  Gorcum  and. 
more  enemies  than  friends. 

Of  course,  to  my  Uncle  Kees,  who  had  gone  to  school 
with  him,  there  was  nothing  miraculous  or  prominent 
about  Joris  de  Pater.  He  had  always,  he  said,  known  him 
for  the  fraud  he  was. 

"But  isn't  it  possible  that  he  was  healed?"  I  would 
argue.  "You  yourself  knew  him  when  he  was  a  pitiful 
paralytic.  Why  deny  the  evidence?  Here  is  a  miracle  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Doesn't  that  prove  the  truth  and 
validity  of  the  Catholic  faith?" 

"A  miracle!"  Uncle  Kees  would  snort,  "I  do  not  deny 
that  healings  take  place,  though  I  do  not  see  why  we  in 
Gorcum  should  be  saddled  with  the  one  and  only  case 
that  seems  to  be  genuine.  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "over  in 
Paris  they  laugh  about  Lourdes.  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  deny 
it,"  he  would  continue.  "I  have  to  abide  by  the  evidence. 
I  do  not  deny  even  that  the  miracles  in  Lourdes  emanate 
from  a  being  called  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  I  do  not 
see  why  She  would  have  any  truck  or  trade  with  that 
scoundrel  of  a  De  Pater. 

"But  what  does  it  all  prove?  Miracles  are  no  proof  of 
the  validity  of  an  ethical  system.  Suppose  a  Dyak  came 
to  Gorcum  and  said:  'Boohoohoo,  our  God,  is  a  great 
God.  He  turns  away  the  poisoned  arrows  from  our  ene- 
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mies  in  the  jungle.  He  makes  the  sick  walk  again  and 
makes  the  sun  rise  on  our  crops  and  the  next  day  he 
sends  the  rain.  I  tell  you,  he  sure  is  a  great  God.  Our 
Dyak  God  alone  does  wonders.'  What  would  we  say  to 
that?  We  would  examine  the  foundations  of  that  Dyak's 
faith  and  his  metaphysics.  We  would  inquire  into  his 
doctrine  and  his  moral  character,  would  we  not?  Well 
then,  if  we  did  that  and  found  that  if  that  Dyak  had  re- 
ceived good  counsel  from  his  God  but  had  betrayed  that 
deity  by  favoring  the  rich  and  sending  the  poor  back  into 
their  misery  with  empty  consolations,  if  we  found  that 
he  was  unmerciful  to  animals,  and  that  his  religion  was 
smart  rather  than  pious,  sly  rather  than  wise,  more  polit- 
ical than  true,  that  his  religion  had  killed  the  good  pagan 
qualities  in  him  and  that  it  carefully  watched  the  op- 
pressed so  that  they  had  no  chance  to  rise,  if  I  heard 
that  in  the  Dyak  temples  or  sacred  huts  they  hung  up 
battle  flags  and  that  the  priests  blessed  those  who  go 
out  to  kill,  if  I  found  those  things,  I  would  simply  spit 
on  all  their  miracles  and  I  would  send  the  man  back  to 
his  jungle." 

That's  the  way  Uncle  Kees  talked.  He  always  turned 
everything  into  a  dissertation.  But  I  knew  from  his  words 
that  he  did  not  entertain  much  respect  for  his  old  school 
companion. 

Even  so,  as  I  was  saying  about  this  man  Joris  de  Pater: 
he  was  an  elder  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  local  almshouse  and 
of  the  orphan  asylum;  I  seem  to  recollect  that  for  a  time 
he  even  served  as  the  town's  delegate  to  the  provincial 
council,  a  position  that  usually  went  only  to  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  All  these  things  did  not  take  away 
the  fact  that  in  his  private  life  he  was  far  from  blame- 
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less.  If  truth  be  told,  Mijnheer  de  Pater  was  a  most 
immoral  old  codger. 

Under  that  solemn,  dignified  exterior  of  his  and  that 
almost  feverish  interest  in  eleemosynary  institutions  and 
causes,  he  hid  a  truly  vile  and  lecherous  character,  as 
became  quite  apparent  on  and  after  that  dreadful  morn- 
ing when  the  news  ran  through  the  town  that  he  had 
been  found  with  his  throat  slashed  and  lying  in  a  pool 
of  his  own  blood. 

But  that  was  much  later,  after  he  had  become  thor- 
oughly discredited  and  nobody  had  any  more  use  for 
him.  All  that  was  known  of  his  private  life  when  I  was 
a  boy  was  that  he  engaged  one  pretty  maid  after  another 
in  his  household  service.  Now,  why  did  he  do  that?  Could 
he  not,  like  any  other  old  bachelor,  have  taken  a  middle- 
aged  housekeeper  and  avoided  all  the  unsavory  rumors 
that  were  current  on  his  account?  Must  men  not  guard 
even  against  the  semblance  of  evil?  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  to  what  tongue-wagging  such  conduct  gave  rise 
in  a  small  community  like  ours. 

After  a  few  days  in  his  service,  those  girls  would  leave 
and  disappear  from  town  altogether.  The  strangest  stories 
circulated  as  to  what  had  happened  to  them  while  in 
old  man  De  Pater  s  house,  why  they  had  left  him,  and 
where  they  had  gone  to  hide  their  shame.  I  am  not  writ- 
ing a  chronique  scandaleuse  about  Gorcum,  but  1  must 
tell  of  those  incidents  and  rumors  because  they  throw 
a  revealing  light  on  the  final  denouement  in  Joris  de 
Pater's  life  and  also  because  the  life  and  death  of  a  man 
like  that  absorbed  the  interest  of  our  citizens  as  much 
as  the  clash  of  nations  and  ideologies  casts  a  spell  of  hor- 
ror and  anticipation  over  the  men  and  women  of  our 
time.  Society  in  Gorcum  was  a  miniature  world.  Life 
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moved  on  a  scale  restricted  by  a  near-by  horizon,  but  its 
loves  and  hatreds,  its  pettiness  and  jealousies,  were  no 
less  real  and  affected  us  no  less.  It  was  all  we  had. 

Two  weeks  after  De  Pater's  death,  when  his  house  was 
put  up  for  sale,  I  visited  the  place  in  the  company  of 
some  other  boys— anyone  could  go  in  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  bailiff 
and  his  assistants,  to  inspect  the  furniture  and  the  table- 
ware that  was  to  be  auctioned  off.  With  the  other  boys 
I  wandered  through  the  rooms,  ostensibly  very  much 
interested  in  the  paintings,  the  bric-a-brac,  and  the  art 
objects,  but  in  reality  edging  up  to  the  stairway  in  order 
to  dash  upstairs  over  the  thick  rugs  as  soon  as  Mijnheer 
Jacquemijn  (that  was  the  bailiff's  name)  turned  his  back 
and  take  a  peek  at  the  mysterious  attic  that  had  figured 
so  much  in  the  gossip  about  the  goings-on  in  the  old 
notary's  house  while  he  was  still  alive. 

And  to  be  sure,  there  it  was:  all  the  floor  space  in  the 
top  story  of  the  house  had  been  turned  into  a  vast  cham- 
ber with  solid  rows  of  mirrors  along  the  walls  and  a 
great,  thronelike  bed  built  in  the  center.  This  bed,  which 
was  really  more  a  huge  couch,  lay  piled  high  with  fan- 
tastically colored  silken  cushions  and  velvet  covers.  With 
its  three  white  marble  steps  leading  up  to  it,  too,  and 
the  heavy  brass  chandelier  overhead,  it  looked  more  like 
an  altar  to  Venus  Lubentina  than  anything  else  I  have 
ever  seen,  except  when,  much  later  in  life,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Constantinople  and  saw  the  deserted  harem  of  Abdul- 
Hamid  in  Yildiz  Kiosk.  De  Pater's  attic  made  you  think 
that  you  had  entered  a  seraglio.  How  a  grim-faced  old 
Dutchman,  who  never  smiled  and  who  in  public  gave  the 
impression  of  respectability  personified,  could  have  en- 
gaged in  such  sensual  Oriental  fantasies  is  more  than  I 
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can  explain.  Everybody  went  in  to  see  the  show,  and 
for  weeks  on  end  De  Pater's  harem  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  Gorcum  with  much  giggling  and  snick- 
ering and  whispering,  of  course. 

How  did  he  come  to  his  gruesome  death?  Was  it  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  one  of  the  girls  he  had  ruined.  Or 
was  there  a  question  of  money  involved?  He  had  always 
been  drawing  up  last  wills  and  testaments;  could  it  not 
be  that  some  disinherited  nephew  of  one  of  his  old-lady 
clients,  enraged  at  what  he  considered  old  De  Pater's  vil- 
lainy in  the  matter,  had  committed  the  crime?  That 
sounded  reasonable  enough.  It  was  surely  a  clue  for  the 
police  to  investigate.  The  old  notary  had  made  plenty 
of  enemies  and  potential  enemies  in  his  lifetime* 

At  one  time,  in  fact,  half  the  town  was  not  only  bit- 
terly disposed  to  him,  but  in  mortal  dread  of  him.  It 
came  about  this  way:  De  Pater's  house  stood  on  the  cor* 
ner  of  the  Arkelstraat,  a  street  inhabited  by  rather  well- 
to-do  burghers,  and  a  narrow  alley  in  which  there  was  a 
brothel  This  house  of  ill  fame  disappeared  when  the 
government  discontinued  the  practice  of  licensing  houses 
of  prostitution,  but  in  my  youth  it  functioned  full  blast. 
You  never  entered  that  alley,  of  course,  but  you  could 
not  help  seeing  the  big  red  lantern  that  hung  halfway 
down  the  alley  and  the  number  31  painted  in  black  let- 
ters on  the  glass  when  you  went  through  the  Arkelstraat 
after  nightfall.  Now,  as  has  been  said,  Joris  de  Pater 
lived  on  the  corner.  On  that  corner  was  also  a  lantern, 
an  ordinary  street  lamp,  which  was  fastened  to  the  no- 
tary's house  by  means  of  a  wrought-iron  arch. 

By  dousing  the  lights  in  his  own  front  room,  the  old 
notary  could  therefore,  quite  unobserved,  watch  anyone 
going  by  in  the  street  slip  into  the  forbidden  alley.  And 
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this  he  did.  In  fact,  he  spent  half  his  evenings  and  his 
nights  quietly  sitting  in  an  armchair  before  his  darkened 
window,  like  a  cat  watching  for  a  mouse.  When  anyone 
he  knew  passed  by,  and  this  person,  after  a  hasty  glance 
around  to  be  sure  that  he  was  unobserved,  furtively 
walked  into  the  alley,  the  hidden  De  Pater  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  features  of  the  brothel's  prospective  client. 
If  he  recognized  the  person,  he  would  jump  from  his 
seat,  suddenly  part  the  curtains  in  his  room,  and  tap  on 
the  panes.  In  the  stillness  of  the  evening  that  tap  would 
sound  like  a  pistol  shot  to  the  man  in  the  street,  whose 
conscience,  under  the  circumstances,  would  not  be  too 
serene  anyway.  He  would  look  up,  startled  and  upset, 
on  being  discovered.  When  their  eyes  met,  Joris  de  Pater 
would  simply  nod  and  perhaps  wave  his  hand  in  recog- 
nition; then  he  would  step  back  and  vanish  from  sight. 

Now,  on  the  surface  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  all 
this:  a  man  may  greet  an  acquaintance,  may  he  not?  A 
wave  of  the  hand  like  that  is,  after  all,  just  an  act  of 
elementary  politeness.  You  may  even  say  that  it  was  a 
kind  and  friendly  gesture  and  that  to  be  recognized  in 
so  amicable  a  manner  by  Mijnheer  de  Pater,  who  was 
a  man  of  influence  and  standing,  was  not  something  to 
be  disdained.  Or  else,  it  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  that 
Joris  de  Pater,  in  thus  shocking  some  guilty  conscience 
or  other  now  and  then,  was  really  a  guardian  of  public 
morality.  And,  in  truth,  it  must  be  said  that  by  that 
abrupt  signal  on  the  windowpane  he  caused  many  a 
burgher  suddenly  to  change  his  mind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.   But  only  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
notary's  corrupt  mind  and  character  would  attribute  his 
gestures  at  the  darkened  window  to  a  kind,  paternal  and 
moral  solicitude.  For  what  did  he  do,  Joris  de  Pater? 
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He  let  it  be  known  in  the  conservative  club,  where  he 
dropped  in  occasionally,  that  he  was  keeping  close  tabs 
on  the  persons  who  dodged  into  the  alley,  that  he  had 
a  register  in  which  he  had  entered  the  names,  and  that 
on  that  register  he  marked  the  hour  and  the  number  of 
visits  they  paid  to  the  erotic  establishment.  In  other 
words,  he  talked  about  his  discoveries.  He  not  only 
talked,  he  lied  about  the  matter. 

On  the  day  following  one  of  those  nocturnal  incidents, 
if  he  met  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  the  night  before, 
he  would  exclaim:  "Ah,  good  afternoon  my  dear  Heer 
van  der  Velde,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  You  look  quite 
well,  I  must  say.  Ahem,  ahem!  ...  By  the  way,  that  was 
rather  a  late  hour  to  be  up  and  about  when  you  passed 
my  house  last  night.  I  trust  it  was  not  on  account  of 
your  esteemed  mother-in-law:  I  hear  she's  been  ailing?" 

The  man  thus  accosted  (Joris  made  sure  that  his  victim 
was  with  a  friend  or  even  with  one  of  his  children)  would 
blush  with  shame  or  become  flustered  and  agitated  and 
would  not  know  what  to  answer.  De  Pater  would  laugh 
his  metallic,  diabolical  laugh  and  pass  on  his  way. 

Or  he  would  say:  "A  fine  morning,  Mijnheer  van 
Duffelen,  a  fine  morning  indeed!  We  had  a  little  rain 
last  night,  though.  Ah,  yes,  but  it  did  the  gardens  a  lot 
of  good,  you  may  be  sure.  The  farmers  will  not  grumble 
about  a  few  showers  like  that.  Oh,  no,  ha,  ha!  Still,  one 
should  be  careful.  It's  not  a  healthy  thing  to  walk  out 
at  nights  in  the  rain,  Mijnheer  van  Duffelen.  Not  healthy 
at  all,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  Did  you  see  that 
new  girl  Madam  has  imported  from  The  Hague?  Ha,  ha, 
she  is  a  Frangaise,  I  am  told.  I  see  her  walking  by  my 
house  occasionally.  A  most  charming  young  lady!  What 
do  you  say,  Mijnheer  van  Duffelen?  Ha,  ha!"  And  on 
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his  way  he  would  go,  leaving  Van  DufEelen  in  a  state  of 
guilty  agitation  and  remorse. 

That  was  the  way  this  man  De  Pater  aroused  enmity 
against  himself,  but  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  it. 
He  got  into  the  habit  of  stopping  persons  on  the  streets 
and  addressing  them  with  remarks  of  that  type  even 
when  they  were  wholly  innocent.  He  spoke  to  men  in 
whose  mind  there  had  been  no  thought  of  ever  visiting 
the  alley  in  question.  If  he  took  a  dislike  to  anyone,  and 
I  think  he  hated  every  human  being  except  himself,  he 
would  try  to  connect  him  with  immoral  practices  by  a 
more  or  less  sly  reference  to  a  visit  to  the  brothel.  A  man 
might  seek  to  disinculpate  himself  by  saying  politely: 
"You  must  be  mistaken,  Mijnheer  de  Pater.  I  was  not 
out  of  my  house  at  all  last  night.  It  certainly  was  not  I 
you  saw  passing  your  house  at  the  late  hour  you  say 
Upon  hearing  such  a  remonstrance,  De  Pater  would  only 
feign  surprise  and  say:  "Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I 
was  mistaken,  my  dear  sir!  Please  forgive  me,  in  that 
case.  But  still,  I  am  not  blind  and  I  still  do  recognize 
my  friends  when  I  see  them.  You  are  Mijnheer  de  Boer, 
are  you  not?  See,  see,  I  was  not  mistaken  this i  time. 
And  off  he  would  walk  with  that  devilish  grin  on  his  face; 
and  the  damage  would  have  been  done:  another  citizen  s 
peace  of  mind  would  be  destroyed  and  I  don  t  know  what 
family  quarrels  set  in  motion. 

Men  began  to  avoid  Joris  de  Pater.  That  was  only 
nalal.  Upon  seeing  him  coming  down  the  street  swing 
ine  his  cane  (he  was  a  conspicuous  figure)  they  wou  a 
auicklv  turn  up  a  side  street  or  walk  into  a  shop  or  hastily 
eCage ^  n  animated  and  deep  conversation  so  that  ihey 
3d  Pretend  not  to  notice  him  in  passing,  anything  to 
could  pretenu  became  the  most 

prevent  meeting  him  face  to  race,  nc  u 
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execrated  individual  in  the  community,  a  man  avoided 
as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  1  can  only  recount  what 
came  out  at  the  trial  of  his  nephew,  a  young  man  who 
was  a  stranger  in  our  town,  but  who  visited  him  quite 
frequently  and  who  generally  stayed  with  him  during  the 
summer  school  holidays.  This  young  man  was  his  heir, 
the  son  of  I)e  Pater's  only  sister,  who  had  married  a  poor 
brokers  clerk  in  Amsterdam.  Strange  to  say,  this  hoy— 
Marcus  was  his  name— was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  lad, 
jolly,  a  good  and  welcome  companion  on  excursions  when 
he  went  swimming  and  boating  in  the  summertime.  His 
talk  was  somewhat  strange  and  unfamiliar,  for  the  Cior- 
eum  dialect  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  language  spoken 
in  Amsterdam,  but  that  only  made  him  more  interesting 

Often  we  laughed  about  his  peculiarities  of  spm  h,  but 
he  took  it  as  good  fun  and  laughed  with  us.  He  must 
have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  I  first  knew  tiitiu 
almost  as  tali  as  his  uncle,  with  curly  blond  hair  and  a 
friendly  disposition.  It  was  this  boy  Marcus  who  killed 
the  notary  and  who  confessed  to  the  crime,  but  then  he 
was  fully  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Being  De  Pater's  only  heir,  so  he  testified  before  the 
tribunal  in  Dordrecht,  where  the  trial  was  held,  from 
his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  coached  by  his  parents 
to  venerate  his  uncle  and  to  please  him  in  eveiy  way 
possible.  Whenever  the  boy  came  to  Con  tint,  he  was 
loaded  down  with  small  presents  and  with  plenty  of 
advice  on  how  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  old  iiofaiy* 
For  though  it  was  most  likely  that  Joris  de  Pater  would 
leave  the  greatest  part  of  his  not  inconsiderable  fort  tine 
to  his  nephew,  one  could  never  be  quite  certain  until  the 
terms  of  the  will  were  made  known.  And  that  could  not 
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happen  until  he  had  died.  Marcus'  parents  had  to  take 
into  consideration  that  it  was  not  a  law  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  that  made  their  son  De  Pater's  probable 
heir.  Moreover,  the  old  notary  was  streaked  with  a  queer 
and  perverse  twist,  and  it  was  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  he  would  leave  his  relatives  in  happy 
expectation  during  his  lifetime,  only  to  disappoint  them 
at  his  death  by  letting  them  discover  that  he  had  be- 
queathed the  money  to  some  charitable  institution  or 
other  or  to  the  church.  Marcus  was  to  behave  so  as  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  any  such  meanness. 

The  whole  boy's  life  became  a  course  of  training  in 
amiability.  He  was  never  to  do  or  say  anything  that 
would  in  the  slightest  call  forth  his  uncle's  disapproba- 
tion or  arouse  his  anger.  This  was  an  almost  superhuman 
task,  to  be  sure,  for  old  Joris  was  an  irritable  person, 
intolerant  of  the  least  gaiety  or  lightness  of  heart  such 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen  might  display.  Marcus  had  to  toe  the 
line  while  on  those  lengthy  summer  visits  to  his  uncle 
and  subdue  his  animal  spirits  and  his  natural  loquacity 
to  the  point  where  he  must  have  resembled  a  novice  in 
a  Trappist  monastery.  ,    ,    .    .  nf 

Toris  fetched  him  from  the  station  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  holidays,  asked  him  a  few 
his  parents  and  about  his  progress  m 
him  back  again  to  the  station  when  the  time  for  depar 
ture  came  around.  For  the  rest  of  the  tunc 
only  saw  him  at  mealtimes  and  then  en    nd  « 
silence  on  him.  The  boy  was  left  to  roam  the  streets  at 
'wm  and  go  wherever  he  liked  so  long  as  he  was  back  m 
the  notary's  house  for  dinner  and  supper 
it  nm*  that  he  frequently  accompanied  us  on  the  excur 
it  came  mat  ne  11^4^      1      „„  Vnat  trios  to  Rotterdam 
sions  across  the  river  and  even  on  boat  trips 
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to  see  the  Zoological  Garden  and  the  picture  galleries 
and  museums  under  the  pleasant  and  expert  guidance 
of  my  Uncle  Kees. 

In  the  course  of  his  last  stay  with  Joris  de  Pater,  when 
Marcus  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and  had  been  graduated 
from  college,  the  notary  had  in  his  employ  a  maid  of 
ravishing  beauty.  She  was  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  with 
titian  hair  and  a  figure  that  often  made  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  others  besides,  stand  still  in  the  street 
to  watch  her  pass  by.  Dina  was  her  name,  Dina  Tempel- 
man.  Her  father  filled  the  position  of  combination  grave- 
digger,  bell  ringer,  and  beadle  in  a  small  Reformed  par- 
ish in  a  Brabant  village  across  the  river.  The  position 
in  De  Pater's  house  was  not  Dina's  first  job.  It  was  said 
that  she  had  previously  been  employed  in  the  home  of 
a  young  pastor  in  some  near-by  hamlet  but  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  pastor's  wife  upon  the,  discovery  that 
she  was  carrying  on  a  liaison  with  the  lady's  husband. 

How  Joris  de  Pater  had  subsequently  got  hold  of  her, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  surmise  that  it  was  merely  a  case 
of  the  old  lecher  having  let  his  instincts  guide  him.  At 
any  rate,  she  was  in  the  notary's  house  when  Marcus 
visited  there  that  summer.  The  old  man  guarded  her 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  never  allowed  her  to  go  out 
after  dark  or  stroll  in  the  park  where  other  young  people 
went  of  an  evening.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
as  generous  as  a  Maecenas.  Dina  was  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion:  jewels,  hats,  finery,  everything  was  im- 
ported for  her  without  regard  to  cost.  The  expensive 
clothes  and  other  adornments  naturally  heightened  the 
allure  of  this  girl  who  had  formerly  been  a  mere  peasant. 
She  became  more  and  more  indispensable  to  Joris  in  his 
old  age.  Marcus  must  have  written  his  parents  in  Amster- 
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dam  about  his  uncle's  infatuation  for  his  <*™^ 
complaining,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  haymg  ^  jerabk 
time  as  an  unwilling  witness  of  the  billing  and  cooing 
that  was  going  on  between  Joris  and  Dma. 

This  much  is  certain:  Marcus'  parents  <^"^£ 
to  size  up  the  situation  with  their  own  eyes-  There  *ey 
could  not  fail  to  observe  that  dear  Uncle  Jons  had  pro 
grossed  far  beyond  the  stage  where  his  ^£*^5 
Leu-eyed  Dina  could  be  dismissed  as  one  of  his  habitual 
green  eyea  they  could  not  argue  or  plead 

P:ri:^n  ¥hTwou7d  only  have  made  matters 

ZZe:  in  a  fit  of  contrariness  he  might  have  maW  the 

girl  forthwith  and  blasted  all ^ir 

was  perfectly  well  aware  of co^  why 

brother-in-law  had  come  to  Gorcum  ana  nc  F 

refused  an  invitation  to  go  back  with  ^"*°£*Z 

for  a  short  stay  during  which,  it  was 

close  his  house  and  dismiss  the^ ™ 

l^:^VoZ:i  £  ^  set  in  his  ways  and, 
go  traveling  nuw.  dizziness,  was  quite  com- 

except  for  an  occasional  fit  of  J  saidj  was 

fortable  in  his  own  house.  His  dear  iw 
taking  excellent  care  °£h^        ^  .  end.  The  hopes 
Marcus'  parents  were  wit    e  ^ 

a  lithe,  voluptu- 

to  go  up  m  smoke  There  w  g  ^  ^ 

ous  creature,  eating  at  the  tab! !         scandalous  manner 
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retiring  early) ,  she,  too,  slipped  away— just  to  see  for  a 
minute,,  she  would  say,  if  her  baby  was  all  right  and  to 
tuck  him  in  and  give  him  his  nightcap.  It  was  all  too 
brazen  and  calculated  for  words;  the  hussy,  that  snotty 
peasant  with  her  unsavory  reputation.  She  would  rob 
decent,  law-abiding  people  of  their  comfort  in  life,  would 
she?  Well,  they  would  see!  Did  Marcus'  parents  make 
certain  suggestions  to  their  boy?  I  cannot  say.  Anyhow, 
when  they  returned  to  Amsterdam,  Marcus  stayed  behind 
for  a  few  more  weeks  and  he,  too,  fell  in  love  with  the 
girl.  And  what  is  worse,  after  the  old  man  had  been 
put  to  bed,  the  two  young  people  found  that  the  night 
was  theirs.  .  .  . 

Two  weeks  after  Marcus  left  Gorcum  to  enter  the 
university,  his  parents  received  a  notification  from  Uncle 
Joris  that  he  had  married  Dina.  Nine  months  later  less 
two  weeks  they  were  notified  that  a  son  had  been  born 
to  Dina.  Marcus  was  not  told  of  these  happenings  until 
much  later,  but  when  he  learned  of  them  he  left  the 
university  town  where  he  was  studying  and  came  to  his 
parents.  He  confessed  to  them  that  he  was  almost  cer- 
tainly the  father  of  Dina's  child.  With  that  confession 
the  boy  sealed  his  own  doom. 

In  the  first  place,  his  parents  denounced  him  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  and  their  happiness.  They  with- 
drew their  support,  going  to  the  extent  of  closing  their 
doors  to  him. 

Marcus  was  alone  in  the  world,  without  money  or 
friends,  unable  to  find  a  position  and  consumed  by  re- 
morse. He  tramped  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, grew  a  beard,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  vagabond.  One 
day  his  wanderings  brought  him  to  Gorcum.  He  took 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  cheapest  hostelries,  a  veritable 
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beggars'  hotel,  located  in  the  worst  slum,  a  mere  flop- 
house for  transients  and  prostitutes,  and  went  from  house 
to  house  selling  picture  postcards  and  pencils. 

Gorcum  is  not  so  large  that  he  could  long  avoid  meet- 
ing his  uncle  in  the  streets.  They  did  meet.  But  although 
Joris  de  Pater  did  not  recognize  his  nephew  at  first  and 
roughly  ordered  him  to  be  gone,  Marcus  revealed  his 
identity  and  was  told  to  come  to  the  house  in  the  Arkel- 
straat  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

What  happened  there  in  Joris  de  Pater's  parlor  was 
disclosed  the  next  morning  when  Dina  came  downstairs 
and  saw  her  husband  lying  on  the  floor  m  a  pool  ot 
blood.  The  notary  clutched  a  linen  money  sack  m  his 
rigid  hands,  but  it  was  empty.  His  throat  had  been 
slashed  with  a  razor,  apparently  while  he  was  counting 
out  coin  to  Marcus,  and  he  had  toppled  backward  dead^ 
Marcus  was  soon  caught.  He  confessed  and  received 
a  life-sentence.   Dina  was  permitted  by  the  court  to 
change  her  name  and  moved  away  from  Gorcuir.  The 

murderer's  son  became  a  P^nen^  P^^nd  but 
Hague.  I  saw  him  there  when  I  last  visxted  Holland,  but 
he  declined  to  be  interviewed  on  the  Nan 
wasn't  any  Nazi  menace,  he  said.  ^J*^  ^ 
existed  in  the  fantasymongermg  brains  of  American  new 

paperment 


That  part  of  my  youth  which  I  spent  in  Holland  was 

Li  body  shortly  after  the  end  o  the ^Nap 

A  second  split  wHch means 

as  the  Doleancy,  from  the  Latin  vei 
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to  be  afflicted,  to  suffer,  or  to  mourn*  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Calvinists  left  the  state  church  in  protest  against  con- 
ditions in  the  official  body,  where  modernism  and  lati» 
tudinarianism  had  not  only  made  an  appearance  but  had 
become  virtually  dominant, 

Although  this  second  split  had  occurred  almost  two 
decades  before  I  was  born,  its  implications  and  conse- 
quences were  still  keeping  the  minds  of  men  in  turmoil 
and  agitation.  The  Doleancy  had  been  the  protest  of  the 
small  people  against  liberalism  and  against  the  doctrinal 
skepticism  of  the  majority  of  the  ministers,  who  had  com** 
under  the  influence  of  the  German  school  of  ltit$Ik,il 
criticism  and  who  had  set  tip  their  own  schools  at  the 
Dutch  universities,  introducing  a  state  of  mind  even 
more  radical  than  that  of  their  neighbors.  They  railed 
themselves  reformers  and  claimed  to  be  working  tor  a 
renewal  of  religious  life.  But  instead  of  fortifying  teli 
gicin,  they  had  opened  the  door  to  free  thought. 

When  these  renovators  ventured  to  proclaim  from  the 
pulpits  that  the  Bible  did  not  contain  the  whole  reli^um* 
truth,  they  came  in  direct  conflict  with"  the  tUlnimf 
diesis.  When,  moreover,  they  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  rejected  such  doctrines  a*  predestination  and 
justification  by  faith,  they  found  that  the  people  would 
not  follow  them.  Bitter  controversies  raged.  But  since 
the  provincial  synods  and  even  die  national  synod  were 
chiefly  made  up  of  modernists  and  indifferent*,  ;md  since 
there  was  therefore  no  authority  to  repress  and  banish 
the  new  heresy,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do  If  men 
were  not  to  be  contaminated  by  what  was  called  the 
Enlightenment:  follow  the  example  of  die  Hebiew.  u( 
antiquity  and  go  into  exile. 

The  impetus  to  this  evacuation  of  the  state  c  hutch 
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by  the  Calvinists  was  given  by  a  young  minister,  Dr. 
Abraham  Kuyper,  when  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father's  house."-  Kuyper  called  the  state 
church  the  Egyptian  house  of  bondage  and  showered  on 
the  official  Protestant  organization  epithets  that  had 
formerly  been  reserved  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Reformed  Church  now  became  Babylon,  the  great  har- 
lot, a  temple  of  idolatry  where  science  and  rationalism 
had  taken  the  place  of  papist  veneration  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  were  called  upon 
to  leave  that  abomination,  where  men  ordained  to  the 
preaching  Of  the  Word  of  God  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
ethical  precepts  of  paganism. 

These  accusations  were  not  altogether  undeserved, 
judging  by  what  occurred  in  Gorcum  itself.  In  our  town 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  official  church  refused  to  have 
the  Creed  read  during  the  services  at  which  he  presided. 
Another  confined  prayers  to  a  mere  recital  of  t he  < Uur 
Father.  This  man  never  preached  from  the  Bible  a  book 
that  he  dismissed  as  "a  marvelous  record  indeed  of  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  an  Oriental  tribe,    but  hardly  a 
guide  for  sober-minded  Europeans.  He  reviewed  books 
from  the  pulpit  and  recited  the  poetry  o  <^gg 
artists.  In  politics  he  was,  quite  consistently  perhaps, 

~f  t  colleagues,  in  a  parish  across  the ^Merwe 
_t  so  ^^S^"^^ 


fices  held  o£  old  in  the  Hebrew  Tempk- 
bath  for  Jehovah!"  he  would  exclam.  ^u- 

wfcSthe  Levttel  who  prepared  the  sacnEctal  ant- 
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mals  for  the  altars  the  boys  of  the  skinners'  guild.  In 
one  sermon  he  imagined  a  cantankerous  labor  dispute 
between  them  and  the  laundrymen's  union  in  Jerusalem 
over  the  removal  of  the  bloodstains  from  the  priestly 
garments.  When  he  reached  that  point  in  his  homily, 
that  pastor's  entire  congregation  rose  and  left;  much  to 
his  own  amusement,  let  it  be  said*  Ills  name  was  Dr. 
Talma,  and  he  later  entered  politics  ami  ended  up  with 
a  position  in  the  cabinet. 

I  recall  this  Dr.  Talma  in  later  life  visiting  our  home 
and  going  to  church  on  Sunday  to  hear  one  of  my  tittekn 
preach.  The  sermon  contained  $mm*  rather  iiiild  refer- 
ences to  hell  and  hell-fire-  Talma  heard  it  in  silence,  of 
course,  but  when  he  was  eating  lunch  at  some  prominent 
citizen's  table,  and  the*  lady  of  the  house  brought  in  her 
baby,  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  walked  around 
the  room  with  it,  singing  a  lullaby,  the  words  of  wtikft 
were  inspired  by  the  morning's  sermon*  It  went  some 
thing  like  this:  'This  baby's  going  to  hell,  this  baby'** 
going  to'  hell  Hi  ho,  the  pastor  says:  This  baby's  gotttg 
to  hell/  " 

It  was  as  if  a  bombshell  had  suddenly  fallen  into  the 
room.  My  uncle  and  the  elders  looked  as  if  they  had 
seen  a  ghost.  Everybody  left  without  finishing  the  meal, 

Another  of  the  radical  dominies,  a  great  friend  of  our 
family,  was  Dr.  Louis  Baehler,  the  son  of  an  orthodox 
pastor  and  the  brother  of  a  famous  organist.  This  geude 
man,  who  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  Samkm 
scholars  of  his  time,  had  embraced  ilttddlaktt  and 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Enlightened  One  of  the  East 
from  his  pulpit  in  a  Protestant  churt  h.  Fine  dtssena 
tions,  no  doubt  (I  still  have  them  in  hook  fonit'L  hw 
hardly  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  religious  mmtmwm^ 
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of  Frisian  farmers  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Heid- 
elberg Catechism.  Louis  Baehler  was  tried  for  heresy, 
but  the  provincial  synod,  which  was  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  modernists,  was  so  impressed  wxth  his  defense 
that  he  did  not-  even  incur-  a  reprimand.  Only  the  spokes- 
man of  the  fundamentalist  minority  uttered  the  objection 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was,  after  all,  a  Chris- 
tion  institution  and  that  a  minister  who  was  officially 
charged  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  but  who  preferred 
Buddhism  should  perhaps  be  invited  to  go  elsewhere 
The  protesting  member  was  informed  m  polite  language 
that  if  the  Almighty  wanted  the  Calvinist  doctrine  to  be 
preached  exclusively,  He  could  be  counted  upon  to  do  so^ 
P  The  masses  turned  away  from  the  Reformed  Church 
and  founded  their  own  religious  organization,  the  Church 
of  the  Doleancy.  In  many  localities,  the  new  dissenters 
joined  those  congregations  of  the  Separation  which  had 
seceded  half  a  century  before.  A;far„nv 
What  this  meant  can  be  imagined  only  with  difficulty 
in  an  age  of  religious  indifference,  when  Protestantism, 
f  not  aLally  dead,  trails  docilely  in  the  wake  of  Rome. 
The  Doleancy  was  an  upheaval  of  the  first  magnitude 
It  was  as  if  the  world  stood  still.  Business  houses  sus- 
pended operations  as  partners  first  T?™^*^ 
die  issues  involved  in  the  breach  in  the  church  and  hen 
broke  off  their  association  to  go  in  opposit e  direcao^ 
The  controversy  raged  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  smallest  community  was  not  immune.  In 
some  towns  martial  law  had  to  be 
sectaries  seemed  about  to  come  to  blows.  *^ 
were  suddenly  split  into  fragments  as  their  members 
took  sides  with  one  or  the  other  ^™  f™!** 
Gorcum  the  dissenting  Calvinists  affixed  a  large  poster 
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to  the  doors  of  the  Protestant  cathedral  on  which  was 
painted  in  letters  of  red:  "This  is  not  the  House  of  God. 
This  is  the  abode  of  the  Devil!"  In  other  places  far  more 
drastic  denunciations  were  hurled  at  the  state  church. 

Old  friendships  were  dissolved  with  great  bitterness. 
Uncle  Kees  used  to  tell  how  one  dissenter,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  his  father's,  came  to  the  house  to  ask  my  grand- 
father to  join  the  exodus  from  the  state  church.  When 
Grandfather  refused,  saying  that  though  he  remained  a 
Calvinist,  he  had  no  intention  of  retreating  and  leaving 
the  field  to  the  Amalekites  (a  term  he  used  habitually 
when  he  referred  to  the  modernists),  the  dissenter  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said:  "Anthony,  I  hate  thee  in  Christ 
as  once  I  loved  thee  in  Christ.  If  thou  must  stay,  forget 
not  that  thou  stayest  in  a  brothel.  Thou  wilt  repent  for 
this  in  all  eternity  with  gnashing  of  teeth  and  a  worm 
gnawing  at  thy  perverse  heart." 

Our  family  was  rent  in  twain,  too,  by  the  Doleancy. 
On  my  mother's  side  nearly  all  our  relatives  went  to  the 
new  church.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  leave  Holland  en- 
tirely and  settled  in  Michigan.  Men  and  women,  who 
had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
passed  each  other  without  a  glance  of  recognition  in 
the  streets.  And  still  it  was  not  that  they  differed  on 
religious  grounds.    The  controversy  raged  between 
fellow  Calvinists:  those  who  left  the  state  church  and 
those  who  remained.   I  seem  to  recall  that  there  was 
little  bitterness  against  the  modernists,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  turmoil.  Nobody  begrudged  them 
their  dominant  position  in  the  official  church  body.  They 
were  much  more  an  object  of  pity,  for  they  were  men, 
who,  though  they  had  known  the  light,  had  nevertheless 
turned  their  backs  on  it.   Since  the  Calvinists  could 
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scarcely  bring  in  the  Inquisition,  they  left  it  to  God  * 
take  cL  o£  the  modernists,  firmly  behevmg  that  the  Al 
mighty  would  not  take  half  measures  wxth  those  xnfidels. 

Las  acquainted  with  an  old  woman,  Viouw  Mcm- 
shouwer,  who  was  known  as  a  "Mother  xn  Israel 
is  to  say,  a  matriarch  who  exercxsed  an  unofficial  xnflu 
ence  on'congregational  affairs  and  who  f*"*£*g 
with  the  pastor  as  if  she  had  been  a ^™d 
Vrouw  Monshouwer  had  been  a  widow  for -  ten ryean. 
Her  husband  had  not  followed  her  into  the  . Dokancy 
movement.  He  had  died  without  repenting  ofhxs  reft** 
to  leave  the  state  church  where  he  had  been  a  deacon 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Calvinist  fraction. 

"Every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,"  she  saxd  to  me  once 
"I  hear  Wynant  [her  dead  husband]  screaming  m  the 
p'ain  of  hill."  men  I  ventured  to 
that  Wynant's  suffering  would  soon  end  and  no  longer 
troubled  with  his  terrible  moans  she  rep xed^  H» 
sufferings  will  never  end,  my  boy.  God  is  just,  and  my 
Wynant  must  find  out  that  God  is  not  mocked.  He  wdl 
buL  forever  and  ever,  and  when  I  go  to  heaven  she 
added  as  casually  as  if  she  had  the  raxhoad  txcket  xn  her 
nurse   "I  expect  to  hear  his  cries  from  down  below 
Lere  in  the  pit."  She  said  it  as  blithely  as  one  who  xs 
Poking  forward  to  hearing  Hans  Kindler  execute  Han- 

"whenTwIs  a  youngster,  fifteen  or ^  twenty ^years  h^ 
elapsed  since  the  fatal  breach,  and  stxll  the  ™^at 
went  on.  That  is,  the  controversy  raged.  But  by  that 
time  the  dissenters  had  organized  their  ownjduxfc.  he  r 
own  clubs,  their  own  debating  and  choral  society  the* 
merchant  associations,  labor  unxons, 
ing  circles,  newspapers,  brass  bands,  and  beer  brewerxes. 
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They  had  their  own  butchers,  grocers,  and  candy  shops. 
It  would  never  have  entered  a  dissenting  housewife's 
head  to  buy  even  five  cents'  worth  o£  meat  in  a  shop  run 
by  a  man  who  had  the  sinful  misfortune  of  having  a 
brother-in-law  or  a  second  cousin  who  took  up  the  collec- 
tion in  the  state  church  of  a  Sunday. 

How  deep  an  impression  the  religious  upheaval  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  and  how  devastating  an  effect 
it  sometimes  had  on  the  social  life  we  could  see  with  our 
own  eyes  in  the  case  of  a  local  merchant  who  lived  right 
across  the  street  from  us.  This  man's  name  was  Adriaan 
van  der  Werf .  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  burgo- 
master of  Leiden  who  had  defended  that  city  victoriously 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1573  and  who  had  been  instru- 
mental, through  his  heroic  conduct,  in  obtaining  the 
charter  for  the  founding  of  a  university  in  his  town.  This 
Van  der  Werf  and  his  family  had  gone  over  to  the  new 
church  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Kuyper  sounded  his  call  for 
the  great  "exodus  from  Egypt."  That  had  been  quite 
a  few  years  before  I  was  born.  When  I  knew  the  man 
to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  talk  to  him  with  some 
understanding  of  such  weighty  matters  as  religion,  he 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  having  left 
the  church  of  the  fathers.  He  said  that  the  thought  had 
troubled  him  ever  since  he  had  made  a  study  of  events 
in  England,  where,  instead  of  creating  a  new  split,  certain 
eminent  divines  had  boldly  taken  the  only  step  that  could 
lead  to  "the  healing  of  the  torn  body  of  Christ."  He 
referred,  of  course,  to  certain  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  such  as  John  Henry  Newman,  later  a  cardi- 
nal. "That,"  said  Van  der  Werf,  "is  the  road  we  should 
travel:  back  to  authority,  back  to  the  Apostolic  Church. 
This  eternal  splitting  and  fragmentarizing  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  body  is  a  sin.  Moreover,  Rome  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  a  Pope 
now  [we  were  speaking  in  the  days  of  Leo  XIII]  who  is 
well  disposed  toward  all  Christians,  a  saintly  man  and  a 
wise  man,  who  prays  for  us  and  who  would  welcome  us 
back  with  kindness  and  without  recrimination." 

These  were  strange  words  coming  from  an  elder  in  an 
ultra-Calvinist  church,  and  I  listened  to  him  both  with 
horror  and  fascination.  But  worse  was  soon  to  come. 
Now,  though  this  man  Van  der  Werf,  as  has  been  said, 
was  a  merchant  dealing  in  rugs  and  carpets  and  curtains, 
he  was  also  somewhat  of  a  scholar.  He  had  attended  the 
Latin  School  in  his  youth  and  had  read  the  Fathers  in 
the  original.  In  his  house  there  was  a  considerable  library, 
tor  he  was  wealthy.  Not  wealthy  in  the  American  sense, 
but  well-to-do  in  a  town  made  up  chiefly  of  lower  middle- 
class  people.  A  man  like  that  may  have  been  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  gulden.  He  served  the  best  people  in 
town—the  military  officers,  the  mayor,  and  the  council- 
men-as  well  as  the  good  families  in  neighboring  villages. 
When  there  was  a  wedding  among  the  prominent!  in  the 
vicinity,  it  was  always  Van  der  Werf  who  was  called  in 
to  furnish  the  house  for  the  newlyweds.  He  had  inherited 
the  business  from  his  father,  who  had  been  master  of 
the  merchants'  guild  for  a  lifetime.  A  man  like  Van  der 
Werf  had  no  reason  to  worry.  He  had  all  his  heart  de- 
sired. He  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  our  community, 
except  my  Uncle  Kees,  who  had  been  abroad.  That  is 
to  say,  he  had  once  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Geneva 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  pulpit  in  St.  Pierre's  and  the 
hall  next  door  where  Calvin,  Knox,  Farel,  and  Beza  had 
preached  and  taught.  _ 

"When  you  had  gone  that  far,"  Uncle  Kees  said  to  him 
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once  in  my  hearing,  "why  didn't  you  continue  on  your 
way  and  see  Rome  and  Florence  and  Naples  and  Paris." 
Van  der  Werf  looked  at  Kees  in  wide-eyed  surprise: 
"Rome?"  he  said.  "God  forbid!  Suppose  something 
should  have  happened  to  me  in  that  city,  an  accident  or 
something,  or  if  I  had  been  laid  up  in  a  hospital.  Heav- 
ens, what  a  terrible  thought:  to  go  and  meet  your  Maker 
from  Rome."  Uncle  Kees  only  laughed  at  this.  But  this 
same  Van  der  Werf  was  now  speaking  of  the  Rome  he 
had  once  detested  in  quite  different  terms. 

I  see  him  yet:  very  tall,  with  a  black  mustache  and  a 
slight  stoop.  He  walked  with  a  careful  measured  step 
and  always  wore  a  black  suit  and  a  silk  hat  on  Sunday. 
He  was  not  only  an  elder,  he  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  dissenting  church,  one  of  its  pillars.  I  think  he 
had  paid  almost  half  the  cost  of  their  building  and  of  the 
belfry  they  had  constructed  after  the  "exodus." 

One  Monday  morning  word  went  around  that  Van 
der  Werf,  "that  man  of  God,"  had  been  absent  from  his 
pew  on  the  previous  Lord's  day.  Yet,  he  had  not  been 
ill  or  ailing,  and  everybody  in  his  family  was  quite  well. 
His  sons  and  his  wife  had  been  present  at  the  service, 
but  not  the  elder.  Now,  what  could  one  make  of  that? 
One  could  say  that  he  had  been  indisposed  perhaps  or 
that  he  had  preferred  to  read  to  himself  at  home  from 
a  book  of  sermons.  Or  else  that  a  relative  from  out  of 
town  had  been  visiting  him.  You  could  think  of  a  variety 
of  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  Van  der  Werf  to  have 
remained  away  from  church.  But  then  he  had  not  turned 
up  for  the  evening  service  either.  And  what  is  more,  he 
did  not  appear  the  next  Sunday  and  for  weeks  and  weeks 
on  end. 

People  would  say  to  him:  "I  didn't  see  you  in  church 
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last  Sunday.  Were  you  not  feeling  well?"  And  he  would 
reply:  "I  am  feeling  quite  well  physically.  But  I  am 
worried!" 

"Worried  about  what?" 

"About  the  state  of  Christendom.  I  begin  to  feel  that 
we're  on  the  wrong  track  in  our  church." 

"Ah,  ah,"  people  would  nod  their  heads  understand- 
ing^, "that's  it,  is  it?  You  think  we  made  a  mistake  then 
in  leaving  Babylon  and  that  we  ought  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  that  harlot.  So  that's  what  you  are  thinking!" 

"I  am  not  thinking  anything  of  the  kind,"  he  would 
retort.  "The  state  church  isn't  a  Christian's  home.  That 
is  obvious.  It  is  a  temple  of  paganism.  Never  will  I 
return  there.  Yet  return  somewhere  we  should.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  God's  will.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  all  a  ghastly  mistake." 

Now,  what  was  a  ghastly  mistake?  What  was  the  man 
talking  about?  Was  he  not  contradicting  himself?  He 
considered  the  state  church  a  temple  of  paganism  and 
said  that;  he  would  never  return  there.  Then  what  mis- 
take had  he  and  others  committed  in  leaving  it?  What 
could  lie  mean?  Gould  it  be?  .  .  .  But  no,  for  that  Van 
dor  Werf'  was  too  sensible  a  man.  Go  back  to  Rome?  To 
that  abomination?  Impossible!  Does  a  man  turn  around 
when  he  is  on  the  road  to  heaven  and  deliberately  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Antichrist  and  Satan?  That  is 
the  way  the  townspeople  talked  about  the  rug  merchant's 
inexplicable  behavior. 

But  then-could  it  be  true?-someone  had  seen  Van 
der  Werf  leaving  the  house  of  the  Roman  priest  one 
evening.  It  could  not  be  that  he  had  gone  there  to  take 
measurements  for  curtains  or  rugs,  for  there  was  a  Catho- 
lic rug  merchant  in  town,  and  the  Catholics,  as  well  as 
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the  members  of  the  various  Protestant  sects,  patronized 
exclusively  those  who,  as  it  was  said,  were  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  faith.  Then  what  had  Van  der  Werf  been 
doing  at  the  priest's  house,  like  Nicodemus,  in  the  sec- 
recy of  night?  Had  anyone  an  explanation  for  that? 

If  no  one  had,  the  consistory,  at  least,  was  not  going 
to  stand  for  it.  It  was  bound  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  those 
rumors.  To  that  body  Van  der  Werf,  too,  surely  owed 
an  explanation.  And  that  body  duly  sent  a  delegation 
to  the  man's  house,  the  pastor  in  the  lead,  with  five  of 
the  elders  accompanying  him. 

I  saw  the  small  procession  come  down  the  street  and 
stop  in  front  of  the  Van  der  Werf  home.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  event  in  later  life  made  so  sinister  an  impression 
on  me  as  that  small  group  of  silent,  hard-faced  men 
dressed  in  black,  solemnly  walking  down  the  street.  I 
had  a  feeling  as  if  something  terrible  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, the  same  feeling  I  had  when  later  in  life  I  was  sent 
to  watch  the  execution  of  criminals  in  Fulton  Tower, 
Atlanta. 

That  was  the  way  Calvin's  bailiffs  must  have  walked 
down  the  Rue  de  l'Archeveche  when  they  went  to  fetch 
a  heretic,  or  the  helpers  of  Titelman  when  they  made 
ready  to  apply  the  slow  fire  to  the  feet  of  someone  who 
had  mocked  the  Mass.  What  passed  in  Van  der  Werf's 
house  I  do  not  know,  of  course.  But  what  I  know  is  that 
next  Sunday  his  name  was  read  out  in  church  as  that 
of  one  relapsed. 

The  man  became  an  outcast.  He  may  just  as  well  have 
closed  his  business,  for  no  one  went  to  shop  there  any 
more.  His  wife  died,  and  he  took  it  as  a  sign  from  God. 
But  whether  it  was  a  sign  to  arrest  him  in  his  headlong 
course  for  perdition  or  to  urge  him  to  continue  on  his 
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way  and  resume  his  talks  with  the  Roman  priest,  he  could 
not  tell.  I  asked  him  one  day,  for  I  saw  him  almost  as 
frequently  as  I  saw  my  uncle-  '1  do  not  know,"  he  said. 
"I  miss  every  indication  of  the  testimonium  spiritus 
smcii/*  He  meant  the  testimony  of  the  inner  voice  by 
which  Calvinists,  as  well  as  Quakers,  set  great  store.  His 
hair  grew  long,  and  he,  who  had  once  been  a  model  of 
sartorial  perfection,  began  to  look  distinctly  unkempt  and 
scabrous* 

After  a  time  he  closed  both  his  shop  and  his  ware- 
houses. His  children,  of  whom  there  were  five,  were  one 
after  the  other  removed  from  his  home  by  relatives  and 
friends  who  feared  that  their  father's  erratic  religious 
views  would  contaminate  them.  He  never  protested  by 
so  much  as  a  word  against  this  interference  with  his 
parental  authority.  In  fact,  he  was  indifferent  to  every- 
thing that  went  on  around  him.  He  could  be  seen  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
always  immersed  in  deepest  thought. 

One  day,  as  Uncle  Kees  and  1  were  returning  from  a 
long  walk  by  way  of  a  narrow  path  alongside  a  canal,  we 
met  Van  der  Werf  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Kees 
saluted  him  by  uncovering  and  said:  "How  are  you, 
Mijnheer  van  der  Werf?"  The  poor  man,  looking  up  in 
bewilderment  from  his  meditations,  replied:  "Oh,  it's 
you,  mijnheer  de  schilder,  my  compliments,  my  compli- 
mentsr  He  then  made  as  if  he  would  be  off,  but  he 
presently  retraced  his  steps  and  said:  "By  the  way,  it 
is  absolutely  untrue,  mijnheer,  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole 
Word  of  God.  There  is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  tradi- 
tion. We  deal  altogether  too  lightly  with  the  apostolic 
succession.  .  .  /'  And  then  dropping  his  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper,  he  continued:  "Mijnheer,  we  are  orphans, 
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orpha»s  wc  are,  miserable  wail's  hue  willful  orphans,  (or 
we  luvc  a  mother,  ami  that  mother  is  the  Roman  (.'.athtv 
lit-  Clmuh!"  With  these  words  ho  turned  and  went  utf 
muttering  to  himself. 
••'Hut  man  is  out  of  his  senses,"  I  >aid  to  I'm le  Kcei 
"No,"  said  he,  "be  is  not  out  of  his  senses.  Hot  he 
soon  will  Ik?  if  he  doesn't  tome  to  a  detidou  one  way  or 
the  «»ther.  He  is  afraid  to  tale  the  «ivat  step,  lie  should 
j,u  whei*  his  o.tisvu  tu e  tells  him  to  }»o.  eun  if  it,  be  the 
Chuu  h  of  Rome.  I  don't  know  what  he  U  afraid  «f. 
He  doesn't  need  to  he  al  t  aid  that  he  will  lost*  tustottim. 
For  he  has  none  h  it.  His  Imams,  is  ruined.  It  imi-t  1« 
the  fear  of  s!»*kin;-4  his  fellow  <iti,vus  that  Wps  him 
from  hetouuu-^  a  u.nvcit  to  C.ttholi*  ism  " 

But  Van  del  Werf  mvrr  enteird  the  Roman  fold.  <  kn< 
day  he  ha4  a  revelation,  as  he  j.m  it,  to  leopm  \m  sb-.p, 
Hv  wrut  to  the  hathn  and  had  lit',  Itait  and  his  bend 
mttitned,  On  Sund.ev  he  d.mmd  a  mw  bUW  situ  mi 
«„„,.  ,:;,„«•  w..te  a  silt  hit.  uht.h  h.-  h-nl  pt.u.ar-,U  M 
f„r  .1  promt's  *  ap.  I \r  sal  in  thr  U  a  j.rw.  a  p-u  ^ 
u.illv  matted  "lot  the  poot/*  When  the  just.,!  l.,.;m 
to  i.tav.  Van  del  Wi  t  f  km  If  down.  In  duuK  ...  hi-  *  .ond 
.ttiunot  d>amhamr.  lot  CiKiun.  do  not  lurrt  at  ft$  x-.rt. 
I  hrs  st  unt  up,  Ihniu  ',  the  ueek  tint  t.-'Und.  thr  urn 
,|nw;  „j       d.op  urtr  «hamd  ha  <h«  !<(  •»  »m,«-  in  tans 
v-.t,s  and  bi.mdiuw  tu.;,  put  on  di.pU  in  »hr  A.* 
The  . .U»  ial  itopi  uiu^  was  .  h  dnh  d  for  a  Vfa 
d.iv  evrniiH{. 

On  s.uutdav  .iftt  jnoon,  as  an  nuplowr  of  the  •.;,«*  . 
,».*,»  u,.,  hi  tin.;  the  lamps  in  the  '.hop         nrw  -,d?!. 
it  was  jioti.fd  that  the  lamp.  |,mn 

*Thrte  must  he  watrt  in  fhr  ptpo/'  «»d  thr  ho.rr  -i 
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Van  der  Werf  who  was  standing  near  by.  "The  gas  is  not 
coming  through!" 

"It's  Ckxl's  hand,"  returned  Van  der  Werf,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "You  had  better  come  down  from 
that  ladder,"  he  told  the  fitter.  "God  has  sent  me  a 
warning.  I  have  no  right  to  reopen  my  shop  and  pretend 
that  everything  is  well  with  my  soul.  I  am  a  miserable 
sinner.  How  can  I  be  sure  that  my  name  is  in  the  book 
of  life  when  it  is  written:  'Many  are  called  but  few  are 
chosen,"  and  when  it  is  further  written:  'Two  from  a  city 
and  one  from  a  house.'  " 

The  shop  was  not  opened  that  night  or  at  any  time 
thereafter.  It  soon  fell  back  into  its  old  grime  and  dilapi- 
dation. Van  der  Werf  again  took  up  his  wandering  about 
the  streets.  In  the  end  he  became  an  object  of  repulsion. 
His  hair  had  fallen  down  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard 
was  a  mass  of  vermin.  Sometimes  he  could  be  seen  with 
a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm,  breaking  off  small  pieces, 
hut  when  you  came  near,  you  could  hear  him  mutter  in 
endless  repetition:  "Church  of  Rome  .  .  -  Church  of 
Dordt.  Church  of  Rome  .  .  .  Church  of  Dordt,  Church 
of  Rome  . . .  Church  of  Dordt . . ."  Dordt  (or  Dordrecht, 
as  it  is  known  in  English)  is  the  city  in  Holland  where 
the  fust  synod  was  held  after  the  Reformation. 

Van  der  Werf's  body  was  found  when  neighbors,  hav- 
ing missed  him  lor  weeks,  notified  the  police,  who  broke 
down  the  door.  The  dead  man  was  seated  in  an  armchair 
bent  over  the  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine. 

Oh,  we  had  our  troubles  in  Oorcum.  Never  think  we 
did  not.  There  was,  for  instance,  that  man  Jan  Bronk- 
horst,  too,  the  shoemaker  on  the  corner  of  our  street. 
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I  saw  him  every  morning  when  I  went  to  school  In  th* 
summertime  the  window  of  his  workshop  was  open  anJ 
when  I  passed  by  he  would  stop  his  eternal  tapping  0:1 
the  last  and  call  me  over,  We  would  talk  for  a  few  m<> 
ments  until  the  bells  of  the  carillon  started  to  pity  thi 
hymn  that  preceded  the  stroke  of  the  hour*  By  rutin  tn; 
fast  I  could  make  it  to  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  befon 
the  clock  had  struck  its  nine  blows, 

"1  don't  know  what  they  are  teaching  in  that  u  ha«> 
of  yours,"  Jan  would  say.  "Probably  a  whole  lot  of  thins 
that  pass  my  understanding.  But  if  perchimce  tin?  tmth 
ers  say  anything  about  America,  please  let  me  knew  *  . 
tell  me  about  it,  Or,  if  you  happen  10  see  a  book  111  th 
library  that  deals  with  America,  you  could  perlupH  l*;r 
row  it  for  me,  could  yon  now?  1  won't  soil  it,  1  pmmih 
yon,  and  1  will  return  it  in  the  shortest  possible  turn  J 
And  that  promise  he  would  keep.  In  order  to  learn  h**u?.< 
thing  more  about  America,  jati  Bronkhorst  would  dt^\ 
any  work  he  had  on  hand  and  take  time  off  to  imj*mv 
his  mind,  as  he  would  say,  Amerua  was  an  idt'f  /hv  wkl 
him.  Nothing  else  mattered  in  this  worUL  He  w,i*  tilki 
with  America  and  spoke  of  it  night  and  day. 

"When  I  go  to  America,"  he  would  begin,  'Til  «uy  1 
them  over  there. .  . 

"Just  a  minute"  people  would  interrupt  hint,  "jmc 
minute  now,  you  are  going  to  say  this  and  ymi  are  #4?; 
to  say  that.  Are  you  aware  that  they  won't  uudrr^a' 
a  word  you  say?  They  don't  talk  Dutch  in  Amen*, 
They  speak  English**" 

"Listen  to  me/'  Jan  would  reply,  "there  were  Dutul 
men  in  America  hundreds  of  yearn  a«o.  They 
amongst  the  first  there*  Don't  yon  think  they  wilt  trrwi 
her  at  least  a  few  words  of  their  mother  um-.'Uiv  y.\ 
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enough  to  understand  me?  Ill  say  to  them:  'Here  I  am, 
Jan  Bronkhorst,  a  shoemaker. 

Everybody  would  laugh  at  this  and  someone  would  say: 
"They  won't  understand  even  that.  They'll  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  you  and  go  their  way.  Bo  you  think  they 
have  time  in  America  to  listen  to  your  propositions?  I 
should  say  not*  Moreover,  they  have  all  the  shoemakers 
they  need  over  there/' 

"Ah,"  Jan  would  come  back,  "but  a  good  Dutch  shoe- 
maker, have  they  such  a  one,  can  you  tell  me  that?" 

"Man,  don't  be  a  fool,"  someone  would  reply.  "Don't 
you  know  that  they  make  shoes  with  machines  in  Amer- 
ica? Do  you  think  they  have  time  there  to  be  measured 
and  to  come  back  two  or  three  times  to  be  fitted  and 
then  at  last,  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  see  you  come  in 
your  Sunday  best  to  deliver  a  pair  of  shoes?  Do  you  think 
that's  the  way  life  is  run  in  America?" 

"Machine-made  shoes  can  never  take  the  place  of  hand- 
work/' Jan  would  retort  a  little  angrily.  "If  it  were  only 
for  that,  to  impress  that  fact  on  the  minds  of  Americans, 

I  want  to  go  there  " 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are  waiting  for  you  in  America.  They're 
going  to  welcome  you  with  open  arms.  People  are  going 
to  say:  Here  comes  Jan  Bronkhorst,  thank  God!  Now  at 
last  we'll  have  reaf  fine  shoes/  You'll  be  like  another 
Columbus  when  you  reach  the  shores  of  America.  You 
will  be  met  with  a  brass  band,  and  the  Burgomaster  will 
say:  'Welcome,  Jan  Bronkhorst!  Welcome,  dear  fellow! 
Thank  you  for  coming  here.  We  suffered  for  ages,  those 
corns  and  bunions,  you  know,  that  you  get  in  store-bought 
shoes.  But  now  all  is  well  .  .  .  Jan  Bronkhorst  is  here. 
Long  live  Jan  Bronkhorst!  Thank  you,  Jan,  for  discover- 
ing us.  .  .  /  ,f 
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"Don't  be  too  sure,."  Jan  would  reply.  'Ill  find  my 
way  over  there.  They  bake  bread  in  Gorcum,  they  bake 
bread  in  Amsterdam,  and  I  think  they  bake  bread  in 
America  too." 

"If  it's  bread  you  want,"  they'd  tell  him,  "why  move 
away  at  all?  You  have  your  bread  here,  haven't  you?" 

"I  don't  want  bread  alone.  I  want  freedom,"  Jan 
would  say. 

But  the  question  of  the  language  worried  him  just  the 
same.  He  would  say  to  me:  "Now,  in  going  by  in  the 
morning,  could  you  not  just  tell  me  a  word  or  two  of 
the  American  tongue  or  write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
when  you  return  at  twelve  you  could  stop  a  moment  and 
see  if  I  had  learned  to  say  those  words  correctly.  If  you'd 
do  that,  I'd  be  speaking  American  in  no  time.  I'm  sure 
I  have  a  natural  gift  to  pick  up  foreign  languages.  I'm 
not  like  those  ignoramuses,  Piet  Esvelt  and  Servaas  de 
Bruyn  and  Gerrit  Vos  and  all  those  other  nincompoops 
who  stand  around  here.  They're  stagnating  in  their  own 
ignorance.  They  wouldn't  move  a  foot  to  improve  their 
lot.  Of  course,  it's  true  that  they  have  no  chance  here  in 
Holland.  Here  everything  is  set  for  all  eternity.  One 
man's  a  shoemaker,  and  his  sonll  be  a  shoemaker  after 
him.  .  .  .  It's  like  a  law.  .  .  .  The  other's  a  grocer,  and  his 
son'll  be  a  grocer  after  him.  Klaas  de  Jong  opens  a  cask  of 
margarine  tomorrow  morning  to  poison  his  clients,  and 
young  Klaas  is  learning  the  trade  from  his  father,  and  so 
it'll  go  on  and  on  till  the  end  of  time.  Now,  in  America, 
there's  opportunity.  When  I  come  to  America,  I'm  going 
to.  . . ." 

I  taught  him  a  few  words,  such  words  as  I  learned 
myself  from  the  schoolbooks:  "Good  morning,  sir,  have 
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you  seen  the  sailor?  No,  but  the  knife  of  the  teacher 
has  fallen  under  the  chair!" 

4 'What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Jan,  I  told  him:  "Goeden 
dag,  mijnheer,  he  eft  U  00k  den  zeeman  gezien?  Neen> 
mtmr  het  mes  van  den  ondcrwijzer  is  onder  den  stoel 
gewtllenJ' 

"Is  that  what  it  means?"  Jan  would  ask.  "God  Al- 
mighty, it  tloes  look  st  range  1  You're  not  fooling  me,  are 
you?  Hay  it  again,  will  you?** 

I  would  repeat  the  sentence,  but  at  noon  when  passing 
by  he  would  recite  something  like  this:  "Goat  morrning, 
star,  half  iattw  sane  tehe  saeelor?  No,  but  tehe  caneefe 
of  tehe  tayaasher  haas  vallen  onder  tehe  sjaaeerl" 

"You  had  better  teac  h  me  something  useful/1  he  would 
say.  "What  in  hell  do  I  tare  where  the  sailor  is  gone  or 
whether  the  teacher's  knife  is  under  the  chair  or  in  the 
river.  You'd  better  teach  me  to  say:  4 How  much  is  that 
loaf  of  bread  in  the  window?  Please  give  me  my  change. 
What  kind  of  leather  would  you  want  for  the  soles?' 
Words  of  that  kind,  you  know,  useful  words,  words  that 
would  help  me  get  around  in  America." 

It  was  not  the  language  alone  that  worried  Jan  Bronk- 
horst.  The  money  question  also  perturbed  him.  Emigra- 
tion to  America  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
would  come  to  a  si/able  sum  of  money.  It  was  all  good 
and  well  to  talk  about  America  and  dream  about  it  and 
read  about  it  and  even  try  to  learn  the  language.  But 
how  was  one  ever  to  get  there?  I  low  could  one  raise  the 
funds?  That  was  a  most  perplexing  problem.  .  .  . 

One  morning,  I  had  just  turned  the  corner  on  my  way 
to  school,  when  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people,  both  men  and 
women,  standing  in  front  of  the  shoemaker's  shop.  Some 
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Wij  itinni^Ii  ttte  4ifk  window.  Other*  ulluul  emit* 
air  «tli  A'**  tvcW  in  .mil  iinl  «f  the  shop. 
4  ..'^Jut'*  m*>  iiArif"  1  asked  ihe  mm  d  the  up- 


!  >:  ti!^  mi 
-m*\x  *if  lie 

tun  ,ia." 

"  VMM  tu**c 


it    I  !u*«j 
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■wants  it."  And  with  those  words  he  went  back  to  work. 

But  he  was  never  the  same  again.  He  would  still  talk 
about  America  and  actually  describe  to  you  how  people 
lived  there  and  how  much  more  free  they  were  and,  above 
all,  what  opportunities  men  had  there,  but  he  would 
fall  into  a  morose  silence  when  he  reached  that  point 
in  his  monologues.  A  cloud  would  pass  over  his  face,  and 
he  would  be  silent.  The  question  of  the  money  was 
troubling  him  again. 

Three  months  or  so  later,  the  same  scene  awaited  me 
one  morning  when  I  went  to  school:  the  same  crowd 
in  front  of  the  shoemaker's  window  and  the  same  indi- 
viduals rushing  into  the  shop  and  out,  all  agitated  and 
excited. 

"Has  he  hanged  himself  again?"  1  asked  as  I  came 
running  up. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Servaas  de  Bruyn,  "but  he's  going  to. 
Someone  looked  in  while  he  was  fastening  the  rope  and 
called  for  help.  He  hasn't  jumped  yet.  They're  talking 
to  him  now.  You  had  better  go  in,  too!" 

I  went  inside.  There  was  Jan  silting  on  his  knees 
on  top  of  a  high  cupboard  with  a  rope  around  his  neck. 
The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  a  sort  of  rafter 
on  which  usually  hung  some  sheets  of  leather.  He  was 
saying:  "If  anyone  goes  to  warn  my  wife,  I  will  jump  at 
otue.  Stand  aside,  everybody,  so  you  won't  get  hurt. 
I'm  going  to  jump.  I've  had  enough  of  it." 

j;m,"  pleaded  one  citizen,  "don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
sdf  What  will  become  of  your  children?  Think 

of  theml  Think,  Jan!  Your  wife  can't  sew  shoe  leather. 
Your  family  will  go  to  the  poorhousc  instead  of  to  Amer- 
ica. Your  children  will  go  around  in  rags  and  hungry, 
and  people  will  say:  'There  go  the  children  of  Jan  Bronk- 
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horst  -  .  •  their  father  kittged  Ittitwti*  Will  that  not 

be  a  shame  fomei?" 

Another  man  %tkh  f "Willi  is  going  tn  make  hU«k$  for 
us  when  vuu  arc  ^uic?" 

To  this  the  man  *m  tlit?  i  upho.itit  rqduul  in  a  gulden 
burst  oi  anger:  "Make  shoes  lor  \ou?  Yuu,  lousy  {attjcr% 
ytm  haven't  wont  ii  iicvcm  pair  of  %lu>e*  in  att  %mw  Uvm* 
l)o  you  think  I  want  to  go  tut  jutthtm;  }imt  tttkiable 
chunks  lit'  leather  ;itl  my  lite?  in  i  awav,  v;e?  out  of  here, 
da  %mi  heat?'  lie  was  veiling  M  ftir  tttft  of  lm  voice. 
**iet  a  man  die  if  lie  wants  to.  What  in  lu  ll  ik  it  nf  your 
business  what  1  ih»>'* 

"fan/'  spoke  up  Srt  vaan  tlr  ifrttut  a,;ani,  "that  taiterli 
xtvu  i  hohl  \<*n.  hli  Uuuk  when  vun  jump  au4  ym  will 
fail  heir  on  tahh«  and  liiiif  yonnHi,  hut  y*u  won't 
break  vm»  ne«k.  You'll  lie  tiiil  tiff  with  a  btolru  leg 
for  week*,  thai**  all  yui  witl  att  oinpiish/' 

Mote  ami  tnoir  }wt*+tm*  trutvtlr4  into  llt«*  t***m>  jm 
lookttl  at  the  Ut  rv  %ut  iti«  tiji  at  him  with  a  nitirmpt.  Alt 
al  ante  WtShiif  \au  Oevei,  the  p^h*  rman,  ruffled, 
He  si/rti  tip  llir  Mtuaf  iou  at  4  gtainr  ami  i%*all,nl  mrr  m 
ihr  oiphoatd  "t*n  iImwu/'  he  ottiririi  "tin  «h*wti  at 
(int t\  Xim  h.r,r  ipi  siv«!u  tti  iaiiH#  a  ♦  li^uttutMr  of  flit* 
prat e  like  thk  1  *ouht  aura  you  ha  tl#  tiiil  I  won't 
it  pin  Miiiir  down  ,il  tttu  e.*' 

Fin  aii%!¥n  }.m  J'»r«mMt«»i si  njat  at  thr  prdi* rtnan  ami 
called  out  "/J:r-?;oV?,  sen  an?  ?'at  the  law  \4  t  ha>.e  the 
rij;ht  in      ulirfi  I  waul,  Imm*  1  n*a>" 

Within  *  aliuH  lUprtl  tlie  %aln  a  fi#*in  hi*  no»h>im  and 
suitl;  "AU  i s*:hr  thru*  I' ve*  vh«*dv  if-p  ha?  k  n*>w.  lie 
wanh  in  jump  1*1  hint  j«»ip  <  >anr  ^n/'  !tr  »  aHr.i  up 
10  fan.  "fjitrir  }Uinj/  WVtr  v»,ai:i?r;  Im$  %mii  It \ 
UYiintMbv  t^Uv,   ^  miu  htmtd  lull  )»e  »m  ^^fHt^iav. 
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Be  a  matt,  jump  clown  and  you'll  hear  your  neck  crack, 
you  damned  foot  That's  the  last  thing  you  will  hear  in 
this  world*  too*  You'll  wake  up  in  hell  where  you  belong. 
Come  on,  jump,  you  damned  coward  1" 

"If  you  order  me  to  jump,  I  won't,"  said  Jan.  "I  won't 
take  orders  from  a  cop!" 

He  unfastened  the  noose  and  down  he  climbed. 

It  was  suggested  to  Jan  that  he  could  perhaps  leave 
alone  for  America,  try  to  earn  some  money,  and  send  foV 
his  wife  and  children  later.  This  idea  seemed  to  cheer 
hint  up  for  a  time,  but  soon  he  fell  back  into  the  same 
m<>rbid  state  of  brooding*  ,fI  couldn't  leave  them  here 
alone/1  he  told  me.  "How  will  they  live  when  I'm  gone? 
I  may  not  be  able  to  find  work  so  quickly."  lie  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  faith  in  America,  too,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  end  was  near. 

A  few  weeks  later  Jan  jumped  into  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  His  In >dy  was  never  recovered.  But  he  left  a 
note  addressed  to  the  local  newspaper,  which  was  never 
published,  of  cotust\  and  in  which  he  had  written:  "Re- 
spected fellow  4  iti/ens.  1  wish  to  apologize  for  the  trouble 
I  have  caused  you.  I  have  worked  hard,  but  1  have  been 
like  a  dog  that  hopes  and  hopes  that  somebody  will  throw 
him  a  bone.  Nobody  has  thrown  me  a  bone-  Farewell. 
Your  fellow  citi/cn,  Jan  Bronkhorst." 

Until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century  one  may  distin- 
guish two  <  lasses  among  the  people  of  The  Netherlands: 
^reliefers"  and  mi/im.  Up  until  iH;jo  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  capital  city  of  Amsterdam  was  "on 
the  dole";  in  other  cities  conditions  corresponded  to  this 
norm  in  ratio  to  their  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
investment  in  bonds  provided  all  the  enjoyment  that  go 
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with  the  po«t^i«m  of  *  Arii.a  *Uh*mf  rxcrttroi  or  re- 
snonsibililV.  <>'"'  d  -tUU  st  onanists  stmnnal  up 
the  sotwouomir  um.hti.m  H  the  *mmity  in  the  first 
half  of  the  hst  <i'«»t»'v  in  i*"^  ««,,as:  lh**  *»'«»f«'lantU 
remained  I0114  a  puuhui  •  »!  ai.mu  .«.ni.m  .»n<f  rumnmie 
.n,mation,  t«»tun  mi!w*m . .«,-.  4  n-u-m  ,.|  tu.muj«,Ustsr 

opposition." 

Only  the        IwMf^twr*.  ih-r  «» *  -iHrU  Mfinr  /nydro, 
small  ik-oimV.  fh«-  »«.««•»  im.Mlr « liw  a.m'U  » .mu-  mm  op. 
nwitkm    ,\t  iii^t  their  }""^<  atmJ.-.l  ,,>,u 
Lain«t  tlu-  th.mh.  <?«"  K  "lI,lu  »«»»«■«««•.  the 

spirit  of  fciiUtfhtrumrw.       ^■ti,,,,f  fl,r  »nw,;.mi/4ikw 

tlrawat  of  thr  Frrtuh  ^»iu^^'  h  u'1  *» 

the  St'1'ar.itioit.  ,  , 

()llt  «r  «t»«  5*r|i,ti  vi.-v,  a  |M,i»M».*l  »u.«r,»mi  that 
later  «rysulii/nl  it)  .»  j^n:*  ^  'f»lv  t""'"tl  »hr  Ami' 
revolutionise  !»*  tJm  j'*1"'  ,!"',fhH  "u{  ,hr  "*,,w 
of  large  c*uuh  l.-imoi  4  ...jum^ii  wuh  ilw  hwt 

ntUMlf  tb«  aviaiiM  tin-  ujt      .  Mum-:  ht" ,al  ,,s,"r- 

Smircwhtiumuy         *-ir  .W.**.t  ■  »»•  m4>. 

Thr  fir*  Uaiiir  tirtw  ^«n-!.!«'.>tMHn  .tn4  ttt|. 
ml,  W4%  m»  thr  m!./, »  .  f  |f 

nearly  |,,»H  4  .n.nn'.  .uol  r»;  u<:5,  «!,<■  UVmH  «tvm* 
in.  i'hry  »tfr|.rr.I  t!;r  -v  ?  .t  -  •«';«  ''•«*  JUM«-  "  H»i  tttcy 
did  not  «im-n4rt  tr.  *U  s  *ru»  ; > »»f  the 
dcwahiUiv  «»f  .in  «■'!•.;,  v^-^.i!  -^-^  »rm;»mis 
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Alth  U  lH -I8  luul  lK>0U  11  Vv;u" {>f  evolutions  all  over 

Furot>e°^i\'-  No tberlauds  luul  remained  quiet.  The  occa- 
sional »  Aacs  and  rebellions  in  the  cities  were  the  out- 
come of  ti*4- ullhwnihk  rovm? iu  whUh  lhc  ,nass  o£  thc 

neonle    f    « thcuwlves. 

After   Aif  nitual  ye.tr*  of  iK-l^o  eame  a  period  ol 
economic .   •imvH«'i.«i««».  England  became  the  workshop 
of  the  wor*«l-  *»*»«•  world's  markets  expanded  as  fast  as 
product  i< The  idea  of  tree  trade ^trtutnplu.l  Horn 
general    improvement  Dutch  a»ruultu«i  profited.  Bu 

ixiunlxv  r  u^HoHhe  modern  capitalistic  eounmes  Q» 
lions  of  ,\xiv.tte  initiative  and  state  control  made  their 
appeax^ol  <<•  In  those  years,  certah .political  ami  thco- 
logical  toiK^^  ll***m  fu  hi" ,u;uk<Hl  ,uolt'(U,U!y-  lU  " 

and  the  s..i.ill  P-l^        ^  , 1  ^  T^l 

became  x„o<e  conservative,  and  the  liberals  uiouh l.  n  . 
theolos-k  sense,  bather  nma.d  modernism.  wo  Ruat 
popular'  leader*  UM.se:  Abiaham  Kityper  and  ;  Dotnela 
Nieuxv^tmis.  It  lay  ill  die  line  ot  Dutch  tradition  hat 
to^tw«\  in,...  «h»  ^ve  the  people  poltical  schooling 
and  ort.:ttti/.ttiou,  should  both  have  been  clergymen. 

KtiyiVr  fortified  the  antireudutiona.y  movement^  unti 
k  bec  ame  a  neo  <  UlviimiU  party,  wherein  the  sma 
neopUr"  <  cmpt.  tely  dominated  "the  men  with  the  double 
LU/*  the  a.istcu.ats.  Many  of  the,e  last  remnants  of 
feudal  is«»  the.eupon  ypnHm\  themselves  around  a  bar- 
onet l>y  *  l.e  nam,  of  De  Savcuin  I.ohman  and  immcd  the 
Christ  iax*  llistchal  patty.  Kuyper  and  his  paity  of 
"small    people"  took  a  radical democ tat u:  <^<tl('». 

Doxxxcl..  Nietiweuht.is.  on  .he  other  hand,  or^m/td 
the  first    socialistic  ally  tinted  labor  movements  mto  a 


i  if  ir  iuy  xtiixr 

{t     *  <      3. i  tVa-  <  Imi  s*  »>n  l*\u  hnl  iini  titln 
* !'  :i-u^nul  ^iwuMin%  even  into 

v  -  *      4  *  iff  tl^Iiiii*!  Iu4  .m  jlfiiiHl  iiii|iiH;4ilile 

-  t      rMU-mrh  Mi  >un  tmt  tit  ltf«*  of 

k  >-ltr  un  mu,  **u        ki4  hi «tiitn^  t ^f|tlii$ii|i% 
•  ***r  ?n".  jr>  i  m$  >  mlU**n,  fttifl  tittttlbkiit 

"^v*.J  *?r.wj«n  .iM*\  flnlitSitf 

»■     -     :  t*>:u!  ,ij»j<u.t!u'«  -itu  h  4*  tu*t  ^lulili 

-  "  '   ♦*  1";     ^1:  1  fi5.n!r'5U  i  r{ 'tMU'.?U  h<vju 

\     V  .1  ' *,  *  r  '/*       f^^t        j'Ui,       *  .ipiul 

i»t  i s ;  a  h.t-l  >r«  t  ♦rtr.utt  *  a;  n.tlm 
(       *  1  ?  •       *"  ?        r  J,  t  *  .•!  r  Iruc  {  p 

!v         !  r '  <  r>n.^fr»  i*f^l^i     111  if  U  *  tM* 

4.S  ■  '<>«<' ,'\>"u  ,.4  ,§t;4  P,i  if iifir  t 

.  r  ,#  I:  >/rl*'X  ,in  iU<tr><  ^'Mii  1hnvs  i!^ 
-  '  -  \       : ,j/r(    I  r  t  in: -  un  m9  Mid  hit* 
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century,  it  now  liberated  itself.  New  names  were  heard. 
Multatuli  fought  a  passionate  struggle  against  the  petty- 
bourgeois  spirit.  More  than  any  other  writer,  Multatuli 
contributed  to  the  awakening  of  Holland.  Also,  a  new 
science  and  a  new  philosophy  made  their  appearance. 
Painters  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  an  entire  country 
seized  by  the  fever  of  construction:  Van  Gogh,  Breitner, 
Witsen,  Toorop.  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy  gained  a  wider  in- 
fluence. A  feminist  movement  came  into  existence.  The 
cities  were  modernized.  Young  poets,  Frederik  van 
Kcden,  Vitn  Deysscl,  Frank  van  der  Goes,  Gorter,  wanted 
to  "push  Holland  into  the  stream  of  the  nations." 

But  now  the  political  and  social  contradictions  also 
grew  more  marked.  Abraham  Kuyper,  the  leader  of  the 
neo-Calvimst  party,  had  founded  a  university  of  his  own 
and  hail  led  a  second  great  exodus  of  dissenters  out  of  the 
state  church.  For  a  moment  this  neo-Calvinism  hovered 
on  the  brink  of  radical-democratic  republicanism. 

The  "God-given  Leader,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  fol- 
lowers among  the  "small  people"  saw  a  danger  in  the 
growth  of  the  state.  "All  our  independent  democratic  in- 
stitutions," lie  explained,  "are  disappearing  before  the 
magic  slogan  of  the  one  and  indivisible  state.  What  will 
become  of  us  if  the  process  of  centralization,  now  scarcely 
begun,  will  have  run  its  full  course?  Where  will  we  find 
the  power  to  fight  back  if  the  apotheosized  state  con- 
tinues to  brand  every  resistance  as  sacrilege?  What  be- 
comes of  personal  initiative  and  individual  freedom  if 
this  Caesarism  of  the  modern  state  keeps  on  growing  and 
if  modem  imperialism  transforms  its  partem  et  circenses 
into  economic  regulations,  and  if  material  prosperity 
permits  itself  everything,  while  there  is  nobody  to  re- 
sist, because  nobody  can  resist?  I  know  this  process,  he 
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said  "has  not  re*  hr4  «*»r  i*»t i!n -  u*t :  Hat  it  will  tome!" 

Kuvpcr  thought  th.u  thctr  Mill  Ltv  .1  «u\«i\c  imjmlse 
in  Calvinwn.  OUmim.  h«*  i^'h^H-.t,  v;mjUI  produce 
new  leaders  trotu  4mu«M  thr  |*'TU*  l"  w^Limtthe 
encroachment*  of  the  ^  '^  "  *!  •^u>  "Wttmatndi 
anything  tlui  U  *»mtut}  t.>  flu-  ttv;  <•»  t  i.ut,  v<m  must  re* 
siM  the  snut%  refit*  »uV.lu'«*  c,  >m>\  wftrr  uthrr  than 
obey,"  be  u>t*l  h»*  Mi.-urs.  lot  ,i  Ht»>turtii  iu  h  f  aluniua 
seemed  on  the  u-i«r  ukmrf  4  *lc.n  •»»  uIm  dim-turn. 
"Fvcry  true  t;hnv:t.in  4*$>m.h;'»u  mu-.t  Mutdwm  the 
actual  t'oiuUiiiMt  *'l  ♦»»'•  thr  li-.».!rr.  "The 

world  idwHrtinn;  K%  Mi4*  uttM'rimi.  •  .  •  Vnietvlie* 
kneeling  in  thr  du*t  1  .!•(-?<•  ^  turtu  <u  .  I  w  im}navc- 
mew.  I  <i»  n»t  hott4$r !-M  »•  r  '"nlv  m  <*  "K  «K« 

dirvuinit." 

Hut  it  w«tt  «»H  M  .i  «u  ^».ir  t  tbtimm  vrrmctl 

to  be  muvm^i'ih  -  1  •«»  K '•»•<■*"'  ^v*!  usM'tutim* 
the  m«t*t  tlrv.rtcd  »m.m»  .ft  d  '{.t. ♦»*•-.:.,!  .-I  tuvriit  IHllrti 

ittuterwlwn.  tic  t»t.*W  4  utW*  Jj!  »«  which 
the  nwkm  *4tr  M  iltr  '•*•«"'  t:'r4  'M***"**  <* 
drifting thr  win*  »utM  tit**  «•'"»'•>»•'  i't.»*  tu,»  them 
under  ttwrtii!  bw.  !t?w»t*v  m  *mkr  i»tivev 

SWm  totlte  ^tlsn,-!^"  >hr  «  tuwUrd  Wli- 

foe  and  4mm,t  null  >,1;r  t^'r4**  !  * 

Thr  tftwl.il  r.  »:.•■».:<        ^":r  ,f*'       H/'!$  >hr  i«t»hie*k 

„f  the  Ftns  U «*M  W *i  i  t. -  rls. (  f-u*  In- 
land extwurd  tn*u  »U  him!.  »s.h,-.^..a  4*4  «♦«  tt^H 

the  yetyk,  W'*?t"  ?ir'iu:- 1  *  ";":af"*''  ittrfllv 

trial  «X|Wiu»«»n    I'U  tnthtatv  ,»;•;■  tt^"^  _  ' 

the  navy  tc^nm!  ,;i«-.itrs  .f  -  •  V^M''1  4^  *s  **aroe 

dear  tlwi  thr  hr«?  \x  i  ^  ,>,i  ^  t  i  t  hew  hw 
a  jireiudr  lu  a  um*J  nr..  ,>    >  £?•.<*  tr.t^tthtttwil 

of  market-i  4«*1       t.'t  '.'-^  "<-"^-  ■  ;/•'-'-  '4'  ,:i^i>t 
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Holland  and  its  Indian  possessions  would  inevitably  be 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom. 

In  those  years  preceding  the  Second  World  War,  Hol- 
land virtually  lost  its  independence  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. England  did  not  look  upon  Holland  any  longer  as 
an  independent  state:  Britain's  frontiers  were  pushed 
eastward  to  the  Rhine. 

In  modern  times,  Britain  has  fought  four  wars:  against 
Spain,  against  the  France  of  Louis  XIV,  against  Na- 
poleon, and  against  the  German  Empire.  The  goal  and 
object  of  these  four  wars  was  in  each  case  the  same:  to 
prevent  a  Continental  power  from  gaining  control  of  the 
North  Sea  shores-that  is  to  say,  The  Netherlands-and 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Whereas  Holland's  geopolitical  situation  had  saved  it 
from  being  drawn  into  the  war  of  1914  even  as,  reversely, 
Belgium's  geopolitical  situation  had  caused  that  country 
to  be  drawn  into  the  Great  War,  in  spite  of  its  status 
of  neutrality  and  its  military  preparedness,  because  both 
the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  had  included  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgium  neutrality  in  their  war  plans,  any  future 
conflict  in  Europe  was  not  likely  to  spare  The  Nether- 
lands. The  technical  evolution  of  aerial  warfare  had 
made  of  the  territories  across  the  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
land could  no  longer  leave  I  loiland  its  freedom  of  action. 
That  the  Dutch  government  took  the  same  view  of  the 
situation  appears  from  its  declaration  in  the  Second 
Chamber  in  uyM,  when  it  was  said  that  die  new  Dutch 
army  was  not  organized  in  the  expectation  of  fighting 
an  independent  action  of  defense,  a  localr/.cd  conflict 
between  Holland  and  a  western  European  Power  being 
unthinkable. 
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Hit  tuppv  ih\i  of  neutrality  ami  uar  |*rolit&  were 
ju>t.  Hulluuls,  itnlepcmlcin  e  became*  su  niistlt  a  mMitt 
oi  appeal  ^me  alone  that  even  it  it  ttnl  liriii  tue  m  unit 
a  tittle*  tit  Eiii'iijir,  ih  Asian*  jun*r «>tHu%  lung  threat 
ened  bv  Japan.  IV  tue*  I  it  t<»  slant  in  |«4u  y  entirely  in 
the iIiir*fiHii  til  (it rat  iliiiaiii, 

t  hus,  |«if  lu  Mr  the  tmtltieA  ttf  the  Sri  Mint  U%nU 
War,  IMiattrt'%  itittTiitttttm.it  j«*tu  v  wi»  4  hndv  hi#tifi4  i§ji 
unit  thai  t4  liiivif  lltatatit.  It*  ttniti ,ttn%  Mhl  nulrym^ 
ikmt  uric  itirir  ;  filiates.  It>  imt^ttih*  am  military  IN*r% 
urie  muMc  in  tictcmi  the  t  minis  v.  Iii  ttfti  t,  it  tta4  im» 
tm:ir  a  mm- a-  av!]unv  i  of  rhr  Jt§tft4t  Hnpnr, 

W!m  fheu.  <UA  the  Uiilili  ***fWtt*ment  ,jit  :j  I  rnmm»vii» 
<*uw*  «-:t  annatnrnt  jan.;iatu»  au4  nun  a  ill  Inulirr  i?tr 
pj^i'-n tif  iftr  loumtt  hv  ihanut<.;  is  «*t  u-h^rw 
Ur.ihh  5f  h:,.anr,i^  iU'tamc  ai  Vu  r  Vhmtat  I'llrs-^M'^ 
llir  ./t^lr  si»,.«i  wai  l«i  hri  *»mr  M;:u  ar*  m'I  M,o  ;ur  m 

rhr  .•^•.♦•jMnrur  iii  exile*  f^pirnof  u  '  U  I  lull  ttnl  'hunM 
\hmv  4  iu$htJ<ssr^  in  *leteu4  n  .rtl,  the  urn  14  teM^M  In: 
ahlr  f*i  *]  rak  >4  hiavr  Utile  i  halatn!'  $u  an  ortttnal  » * 
Ibi  i/f  ifir  itil in f%  4*1  if  !$a4  1  rn  «4  'hiave  hrJ  -  IM 
,;nnr*'  i?*  ihr  picitmit  uat  ."  III  h">*  -a-nfuurMMl  Luwi/,t  */;<l\ 
i)u*  mra*u  di,4f  llffitatift  v; a »  ptepaH'4  *m  4*  ii*§  ^fuir  m 
ihr  i?iipr:  uh  .t|*  **phetr  ut  inrru"*?'*  t*i  uhl«h  ff  iwt^mt:^\t 
!  »'.v~!  jut  I  In ^  r%<  *»  i  hh  'tis  Mi  tip*  J  u  }'  i^a  |  In* 
fln^li  ;«ri^r}r  u  ;ll  fia^t*  f*$  tuatr  i»a*  lilii  rif"  hr  tai«t  '  Wa 
•«uil  hiir  la  fjp,r  Mill  }4at  r  til  ,f^Urlv  *4  p^rf  |^4it^4 
^Alii^h  ;  ^  >lr*<rl  t»  ,;«it-;  in  tin*  1  ii  1  aa     <  III*  Jt<ra!m  iht? 

i?,r^         « Ofth  tfiri*  If^ltrl      Sx-^>!^  ihrn 
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txial  security,  only  then  other  great  civic  works  such  as 
he  Idling  in  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words:  lust  and  foremost,  the  maintenance  of 
he  existing  pnliticoeeonomic  system—a  system  which, 
hough  it  intituled  an  immensely  rich  colonial  empire, 
uts  reduced  tettain  .sections  of  the  Dutch  Indies  to  the 
ante  abjett  poverty  as  the  rural  regions  of  British  India 
md  which  caused  the  Dutth  people  themselves  to  suffer 
iot  less  from  the  depression  than  the  people  of  Denmark, 
ivho  have  no  tohmies.  That  was  the  sum  and  substance 
;if  the  Dun  h  "tutiotul  idea"  as  propounded  by  the  states- 
men \vh«>  were  to  stand  at  tlte  head  of  the  nation  when 
the  German  attatkt.mte. 

It  was  a  question  of  the  national  idea  and  the  national 
safety  deposit  box  bring  synonymous! 

It  is  a  curious  fat  t  that  those  who  think  themselves  the 
hearers  of  the  national  itlea,  in  nearly  all  countries  of  the 
world,  ate  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  purest  cultural 
traditions  of  the  peoples,  Freedom,  justice,  and  humanity 
are  wotds  and  tout  cpts  whith  tlt>  not  go  with  a  mentality 
that,  imtead  of  having  its  toots  in  the  past,  springs  from 
the,  poUii(ot-tonomu  demands  of  the  moment.  The  re- 
nt mamrnt  tampaigu  and  the  psyt  hologit  al  atmosphere 
treated  by  it  writ-  interpreted  as  a  national  reveille  by 
the  impel ialistk  sthool  of  statesmen  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  reins  of  government  when  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out.  In  teality,  it  was  an  attack  on  the  physical 
and  spit  iiual  health  ol  the  Du«<h  nation,  in  that  u  sought 
to  create  a  morality  whit  It  aims  at  the  destruction  ol  the 
human  pcisonality  and  whit  h  has  for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
duttiou  ol  subhuman  <  features. 

The  demands  of  Dutth  national  culture,  at  the  moment 
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of  the  German  invasion,  were  diametrically  at  variance 
with  the  basis  of  the  political-economic  life  and  with  tine 
consequences  of  it.  No  hostile  power  or  conqueror  has 
ever  been  able  to  eradicate  what  is  most  characteristic 
in  a  people,  its  culture,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  its  inde- 
pendence. However,  the  demands  of  modern  imperial- 
ism, Dutch  imperialism  not  excluded,  arc:  Fascism,  the 
concentration  of  the  means  of  production  in  one  hand, 
concentration  of  political  power,  dictatorship;  and  death, 
psychologically,  to  culture,  so  that  there  is  a  docile  mass 
to  deal  with  instead  of  a  nation. .  .  . 

The  invasion  itself  showed  up  the  deceptive  char- 
acter, the  fltiminess,  and  the  inctticacity  of  the  imperialist 
game  piaved  by  the  Dutch  government.  In  the  years 
,(m.4o,  in  the  course  of  which  the  German  danger  on 
the  bottlers  grew  constantly  more  acute,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment sought  to  deflect  the  people's  and  the  world's 
attention,  bv  periodically  reiterated  and  increasingly  vo- 
ciferous declarations  of  neutrality,  from  the  close  organic 
relationship  that  existed  between  British  imperialism  and 
iK  adjunct,  Duuh  imperialism,  and  from  the  political 
function  that  Holland  fulfilled  on  the  Continent  as  one 
of  Great  Britain's  thief  instruments  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power. 

In  order  to  «ive  a  semblance  of  authenticity  to  this  am- 
tude,  which  was  contradicted  by  the  very  nature  and  facts 
of  the  international  conjuncture  and  whi<  h  it  assumed  for 
the  imrpose  of  diverting  the  Duuh  people's  attention 
from  the  fact  that  I  loUaud,  instead  of  being  a  small  Euro- 
„„m  nation,  wan  in  reality  a  great  Asiatic  Power  that 
,l.iwd  the  came  of  imperialist  power  politics  as  recklessly 
!„  |  nan.  llnum.  and  Frame,  the  Dutch  government 
purposely  refrained  from  working  out  a  plan  of  cooxdi- 
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nated  defense  with  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  who 
were  equally  threatened  by  the  resurgent  imperialism  of 
Germany. 

This  course  of  action,  or  rather  this  neglect  of  taking 
elementary  precautions,  which,  in  the  light  of  events, 
turns  out  to  have  been  the  height  of  folly  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  downright  suicide,  still  found  defenders  after 
the  Queen  of  The  Netherlands  had  become  an  exile  in 
London  and  the  King  of  the  Belgiums  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
man hands,  their  countries  battered  to  pieces,  and  the 
peoples  of  Holland  and  Belgium  helplessly  caught  in  the 
strait-jacket  of  German  Fascism. 

Instead  of  admitting,  in  a  spirit  of  contrition  and  re- 
pentance, the  illusionary  policy  of  neutrality,  which  was 
fundamentally  a  mere  trick  to  appease  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
instead  of  confessing  a  lamentable  lack  of  foresight  and 
a  constant  misreading  of  the  signs  of  the  times  on  his  part, 
Eelco  van  Kleffens,  chief  of  the  diplomatic  section  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Dutch  government- 
in-exile,  wrote  a  book  in  justification  of  that  policy  which 
had  contributed  so  effectively  to  Holland's  undoing. 

Although  the  lessons  of  the  war  of  i9x4-18  were  sti11 
fresh  in  everybody's  memory,  particularly  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  not  paid  the  slightest  heed  to  Belgium's 
protests  of  neutrality  when  the  German  High  Command 
considered  the  violation  of  Belgium  territory  a  question 
of  ineluctable  "military  necessity;'  the  governments  ofte 
Holland  and  Belgium  hid  again  behind  that  brittle  bul- 
wark when  Germany's  armies  started  on  the  rampage 
once  more.  The  Dutch  government  persisted  in  pro- 
claiming its  neutrality  (though  it  was  involved  up  to  its 
ears  in  the  issues  that  were  at  stake)  after  the  Nazi  Reich 
had  openly  declared  itself  and  had  proved  itself  far  more 
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contemptuous  of  considerations  of  international  morale 
than  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  First  World  War  regime. 

Because  it  had  worked  so  well  during  the  war  of  1914- 
18,  when  Germany  had  avoided  Dutch  territory  in  her 
drive  to  the  Channel  ports,  the  same  policy  of  neutrality, 
to  the  effectiveness  of  which  Holland's  salvation  in  the 
previous  war  was  now  erroneously  attributed,  was  taken 
up  again.  It  deceived  nobody-except  the  "realistic" 
statesmen  at  The  Hague. 

Had  the  German  armies  skirted  Dutch  territory  for  the 
second  time  in  twenty-five  years,  the  world  would  never 
have  heard  of  Van  Kleffens  and  his  colleagues  as  defend- 
ers of  democracy.  These  gentlemen  would  have  allowed 
Holland  to  be  encircled  by  the  Axis  armies,  as  Sweden 
was,  and  still  have  prided  themselves,  as  did  Sweden,  on 
their  country's  national  independence. 

In  an  hour  when  the  political  sky  darkened  progres- 
sively and  when  the  thunderbolts  were  striking  right  and 
left,  Dutch  statesmanship  placed  its  trust  in  what  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  had  once  sneeringly  dismissed  as  a 
scrap  of  paper.  It  embarked  on  and  persisted  in  that  fan- 
tastic course  after  the  League  of  Nations  had.  turned  to 
ashes,  after  the  maxim  of  collective  security  had  been 
universally  abandoned,  after  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
had  been  conquered,  and  after  two  neutral  Scandinavian 
countries  had  been  overrun  by  the  German  armies.  Un- 
til the  last  minute-until  it  was  too  late— the  govern- 
ments of  Holland  and  Belgium  refused  to  have  their 
military  staffs  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Frerch  and 
British. 

Ruat  coelum,  fiat  neutropassiva! 

This  policy  may  now  well  be  lauded  by  the  authors 
themselves  as  a  sample  of  prudent  and  consistent  states- 
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manship,  but  men  of  common  sense  have  another  word 
for  it. 

But  the  Dutch  people,  who  are  a  good  people  and  who 
are  the  victims  and  martyrs  of  the  imperialist  policy  pur- 
sued by  their  several  governments,  will,  in  a  common 
effort  with  the  other  conquered  nations  of  Europe,  throw 
off  the  Nazi  yoke.  And  they  will  also  want  to  know  what 
led  to  their  enslavement. 

Holland  will  rise  again!  But  not  the  Holland  of  the 
men  of  guile  and  blood.  It  will  be  a  Holland  that  has 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  a  Holland  that  shall  have 
wiped  off  the  stains  of  the  oppression  of  the  Indonesian 
people  and  have  freed  herself  of  all  imperialistic  connec- 
tions—a truly  neutral  Holland  in  a  free  Europe. 

It  is  that  Holland  which  will  intone  the  seventh  and 
last  hymn  which  Uilenspiegel  prophesied  at  Veere,  the 
hymn  of  independence  and  freedom  and  eternal 
peace  1  . . . 

We  had  our  troubles  in  Gorcum.  True,  they  were  not 
great,  world-shaking  events,  problems  of  a  magnitude  to 
require  the  solicitude  of  statesmen  and  crowned  heads. 
They  were  just  the  mean,  little  troubles  of  small  people, 
troubles  resulting  from  carefully  hidden  destitution,  in- 
articulate sorrow,  and  what  may  be  called  decent  poverty. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  that  in  Gorcum,  just  as  there 
was  in  the  whole  of  Holland.  Those  who  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  Holland  before  the  German  invasion 
of  1941  was  a  sort  of  Cockaigne,  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a 
democratic  ne  plus  ultra,  with  milk  and  honey  flowing 
freely  for  everybody,  are  misleaders  and  prevaricators. 
Holland  hid  its  misery.  A  native  pride  caused  the  people 
to  be  silent  about  their  trials.  The  mass  of  the  Dutch 
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people  had  no  share  in  the  riches  of  India  and  in  the 
wealth  that  flowed  from  petroleum  wells.  1  recall  peasant 
recruits  telling  my  father  and  Uncle  Kees  that  they  were 
overjoyed  to  be  in  the  army  for  a  few  months,  for  there 
they  could  at  least  eat  their  fill  and  have  meat  more  often 
than  once  a  week. 

The  school  children  were  made  to  sing  that  they  lived 
happily  and  freely  on  Holland's  dear  soil  and  that,  broken 
free  from  slavery,  they  were  now,  through  unity  and  cour- 
age, members  of  a  great  and  free  nation.  Young  as  I  was, 
the  words  used  to  stick  in  my  throat  when  !  looked 
around  me  and  saw  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  singing 
that*  Will  I  be  believed  when  1  say  that  1  knew  children 
who  never  saw  a  glass  of  milk;  that  at  home  we  never  ate 
butter,  only  margarine,  in  that  land  of  famous  dairy 
farms;  that  meat  was  a  luxury,  reserved  for  Sundays  in 
that  country  swarming  with  the  choicest  cattle  in  the 
universe;  tiiat  we  had  one  egg  each  year  at  Easter t hue  in 
that  land  wiiere  chickens  are  more  plentiful  than  any- 
where else  on  earth;  that  we  had  but  a  few  sacks  of  coal 
to  last  us  through  a  sharp  winter;  that  my  mother  went 
years  without  a  new  dress,  and  that  in  the  house  across 
the  street  four  children  perished  of  malnutrition,  one 
after  another? 

Holland's  soil  was  dear  to  me.  How  could  it.  have  been 
otherwise?  Twenty-eight  generations  of  my  ancestors 
lay  buried  in  that  ground.  I  was  an  integral  part  of  it, 
and  it  was  part  of  me.  The  rain  and  the  wind  and  the 
storms  that  swept  over  it  were  the  elementary  gods  that 
belonged  there  as  much  as  I  and  as  much  as  the  |K>hkrs 
and  the  dikes  and  the  wet  grass  and  the  churches,  Some* 
thing  of  myself  was  deposited  in  that  soggy  land  and  in 
the  gray  stone  of  the  buildings.  I  was  that  swallow  c  hirp* 
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ing  under  the  eaves  of  my  father's  house.  When  the 
flowers  on  the  meadow's  borders  swayed  to  and  fro  under 
the  magic  touch  of  the  breeze,  it  was  by  a  prearranged 
signal  of  greeting  between  us.  Dear  was  the  land  of  Hol- 
land. But  dearer  yet  the  people.  In  order  to  love  them 
and  defend  them,  it  was  not  necessary  to  await  the  arrival 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  They  needed  defense  then,  defense 
and  air  and  light  and  food  and  clothing  and  music  and 
art  and  culture! 

Did  they  not  have  these  things?  Have  we  not  been  told 
over  and  again  that  in  Holland  the  people  lived  in  af- 
fluence and  well-being?  Is  there  not  a  saying  about  being 
as  rich  as  a  Dutchman?  Is  that  not  a  pretty  good  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  social  conditions  in  Holland? 

What  did  it  avail  the  people  that  they  had  fought  them- 
selves free  from  Spain  and  from  France  as  they  were  al- 
ways made  to  sing  and  shout,  when  they  were  the  slaves  of 
the  selfishness  and  the  greed  of  a  small  coterie  of  bour- 
geois who  owned  all  the  wealth,  who  enjoyed  all  the  art, 
all  the  privileges.  The  good  life  in  Holland?  Yes,  for 
the  crew  that  sat  on  top,  that  owned  the  shares  in  the  East 
India  Company,  that  sent  donations  of  money  and  vege- 
table crops  to  Hitler  and  his  party,  that  had  the  army  at 
its  beck  and  call  and  the  church  to  feed  the  masses  St. 
Paul's  narcotic:  "Be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear." 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  my  father  about  the 
citizens  that  dwelled  on  our  street  thirty-odd  years  ago, 
when  we  still  lived  in  Gorcum,  a  short  street,  no  longer 
than  five  city  blocks.  We  counted  nine  suicides  in  two 
minutes.  "And  what  ailed  all  those  people  who  were 
sitting  out  in  front  of  their  houses  in  the  sun  in  the  sum- 
mertime?" I  asked.  "Tuberculosis,"  he  said.  "All  tuber- 
culosis and  malnutrition.  Let's  forget  about  it!" 
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We  may  forget  about  it.  But  the  dead  do  not  forget, 
The  dead  do  not  so  lightly  resign  themselves.  They  en- 
circle you.  They  beleaguer  you*  There  is  a  day  when 
they  come  to  ask  for  a  reckoning.  Do  you  think  that  \m 
just  a  cosmic  accident,  that  which  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1940? 
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JLhe  rain  had  stopped.  A  strong  wind,  blowing  to  the 
south,  had  come  up  with  saltant  gusts  and  was  rapidly 
drying  the  streets.  Under  the  feeble  rays  of  the  street 
lamps,  the  puddles  of  water  between  the  uneven  cobble- 
stones were  rapidly  shrinking  in  size  as  if  they  had  been 
miniature  lakes  whose  bottom  had  dropped  out.  It  had 
been  the  first  rain  of  an  unusually  dry  spring,  and  the 
long  drought  had  given  rise  to  much  uneasiness.  But  for 
two  hours  that  afternoon  and  once  more  after  supper  it 
had  poured  in  steady,  swishing  torrent.  And  just  be- 
fore sunset,  when  there  had  been  a  break  in  the  clouds, 
the  fanners  and  the  gardeners,  whose  money  is  the  rain 
water,  had  been  fully  reassured.  The  fading  light  of  day 
had  just  allowed  them  time  to  see  that  a  miracle  had 
occurred  in  the  fields:  die  late  trees  had  suddenly  caught 
up  with  the  early  verdure,  and  in  the  orchards  and  pas- 
t  un\s  all  was  once  again  in  bloom  and  growth.  Now  the 
evening  was  far  advanced.  The  carillon  in  St.  John's 
tower  was  playing  the  hymn  that  preceded  the  stroke  of 
ten:  "The  Lord  is  great,  His  Name  is  great,  the  wonder 
of  His  works  is  great,  endlessly  great  His  love!"  The 
silvery  tinkle  of  the  bells  traveled  through  the  deserted 
streets  with  the  melancholic  sweetness  of  a  music  box,  a 
little  sadly,  as  if  the  great  tower,  whose  face  looked  over 
the  town's  walls  into  the  meadows,  expressed  its  regret 
over  the  descent  of  darkness,  which  would  deprive  it  of 
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the  neatness  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  German  cities  and 
the  methodical  planning  of  the  new  regime;  he  had  com- 
pared it  with  the  apparent  chaos  and  confusion  and  the 
immense  wastefulness  he  said  he  had  observed  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  doctor  had  interspersed  his  lecture  with  many 
amusing  anecdotes.  It  was  that  one  about  Mussolini  tell- 
ing Hitler  that  some  day  they  would  share  the  mastery 
of  the  world:  "You  Asia  and  Europe,  and  I  Africa,"  after 
which  Hitler,  tapping  the  Duce  on  the  shoulder,  says: 
"Sure,  Benito,  but  now  shine  my  other  boot,"  which  had 
brought  the  greatest  laugh. 

The  collector  of  internal  revenue,  Mijnheer  van  der 
Plank,  was  still  chuckling  about  it  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  doelen  into  the  silent  High  Street.  He  shook  hands 
with  several  other  gentlemen,  who  were  lighting  a  last 
cigar  before  retiring. 

"Yes,  the  rain  is  over.  I  can  smell  it,"  Van  der  Plank 
was  saying.  "I  think  I  will  do  a  turn  around  the  park  and 
have  a  snitf  of  this  good  air  by  the  river  before  I  turn  in." 

He  was  about  to  move  away  when  they  heard  the 
nervous  chug  of  a  motorcycle  becoming  louder  and 
louder.  Before  they  could  utter  a  word,  a  soldier  with  a 
short  carbine  flung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  steel  helmet 
on  his  head  roared  by.  He  went  on  to  the  next  intersec- 
tion and  there  brought  his  machine  to  a  stop  with  a  sharp 
grating  of  brakes.  He  was  seen  speaking  to  someone  for 
a  moment,  his  motor  roared  again,  and  he  vanished. 
Mijnheer  van  der  Plank  and  his  friends  walked  over  to 
the  man  to  whom  the  soldier  had  spoken  and  asked  him: 
"Well,  what  did  that  boy  want  so  late,  Mijnheer  van 
Sas?" 

"The  soldier  was  looking  for  the  military  bureau.  I 
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told  Mm  the  barrac  ks  arc  right  at  die  end  of  the  next 
street,  if  that  was  what  he  wanted,"  came  back  Mtjnheet 
van  Sas\ 

"Did  he  my  anything  else?"  asked  the  nm  collector, 
blowing  ottt  chirk  clouds  nf  cigar  smoke.  "He  didn't 
say  another  word/'  Van  San  shook  his  head,  "but  he 
seemed  in  a  desperate  hurry,  There  mmi  lie  something 
serious  brewing/* 

44 Nonsense/'  broke  hi  another  man.  the  principal  fif 
die  high  mhmit  "nonsense*  they've  got  m  iment  sume< 
thing  urgent  from  time  to  time  in  the  army  in  keep  all 
those  tuns  from  growing  too  fat  and  ia/y.  I  rememhrr 
when  I  served  with  the  infantry  in  Ilteda— let  m  sre  nm%\ 
that  must  he  a  full  twenty  five  wm%  a*;o  -we  were  <m 
maneuvers  and  the  division  had  hit  the  hav  ai  nine,  wlini 
ill  at  mm*  at  midnight,  toot  toot  tout,  ail  the  linyir%  i|n 
blaring,  ami  we  are  roused  out  til  lied,  Mind  \ou»  tmnm 
thousand  istrn!  Parks  on!  Fvetv  tnmpattv  talttm;  mf 
The  wa^m  trains  wheeling  in  position!  A  ite  final  aUrm' 
And  what  do  \uu  think  had  happened/  Ha,  ha/4  the  pun 
eipal  laughed  at  the  thought  ot  that  m%\Ut»  "I  tell  you 
what  had  happened:  a  fat  met  \  wile  had  tripped  *>vrr  a 
rat  in  the  dark  in  the  back  yard  of  her  hume  and  had 
broken  Iter  h%  That's  what  all  thai  fuss  wav  about,  The 
soldier  quauercd  in  her  house  wai  a  busier,  and  lie  ha  t 
sounded,  the  alarm*  Twenty  thousand  men  itidtrd  to 
arms.  Kvrtt  the  olfu  ers  of  the  f/tirt  at  a  all « amr  ^alb*puu; 
along  die  dtkc\  Man  alive,  wa*  that  a  undo!  We  wrtc 
itiade  tti  man  h  and  tmimermatth  fill  dawn/* 

All  the  gentlemen  smiled  at  the  ptim  ipal'i  story  and 
started  io    lull  down  the  stteet, 

*'Kht  what's  thatr"  railed  out  Mijnherr  van  Sai.  "IJ^hfa 
in  die  town  hall  at  half  past  ten  in  the  r\ citing?  NV.v 
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surely  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  And  in  the  Burgo- 
masters chambers,  too!  1  wonder  if  it  could  be  a  burglar. 
No/*  he  corrected  himself  at  once,  "it  is  not  a  burglar, 
for  here  goes  the  good  Burgomaster  himself.  .  . 

"Good  evening,  Mijnheer  Verwey!"  someone  called 
out  to  the  Mayor.  "What  brings  you  out  so  late?  Noth- 
ing serious,  1  hope?" 

"Gentlemen/1  said  the  Burgomaster,  as  he  stopped  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  "gentlemen,  the 
situation  is  very  serious.  It  is  grave.  It  has  not  been  so 
grave  in  a  hundred  years."  With  these  words  he  rushed 
up  the  steps  of  the  town  hall  and  disappeared  inside, 
leaving  the  small  group  of  lecturegoers  speechless  with 
amazement. 

Again  the  sound  of  a  roaring  motor  was  coming  up  the 
street.  Another  dispatch  rider  whi/./ed  by.  And  now 
the  call  of  tingles  could  be  heard  from  the  direction  of  the 
barracks. 

"That's  the  reveille  and  the  fall-in  signal,"  said  Van 
der  Plank.  Lights  began  to  appear  in  many  windows. 
Citizens  peered  out  into  the  darkened  streets.  Others 
appeared  in  (he  dooi ways  of  their  homes.  One  of  the 
town  count  ilors,  Dr.  Tiegel,  came  riding  down  High 
Street  on  his  bkycle* 

"What  is  it,  Doctor?  Where  are  you  heading  for?"  the 
prim  ipai  tailed  out. 

"I  am  joining  the  Burgomaster.  The  Germans  are 
moving  at  dawn.  Holland  will  have  to  light!" 

"That  Jew  "  said  Mijnheer  van  der  Blank,  "always 
exaggerates.  I'm  going  to  bed.  I  let  ml  wd  losloopen  met 
Mr  Duttsehns.  It  won't  be  that  bad  with  those  Germans. 
Hitler  knows  lull  well,  as  the  Queen  once  told  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  that  we  have  seven  feet  of  water  for  Prussia's 
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six-foot  grenadiers.  Jus*  think  of  it.  what  ran  thev  tin 
with  their  heavy  um'ks  in  our  mud?  it  m.hi.K  to  r«Mvu; 
that  they'll  get  stiuk  after  the  first  hundred  vatds.  with 
this  rain  we  had  this  afternoon,  too.  No,  Adolf  iiithr 
will  think  twice  before  lie  sends  his  n'rhrmnrhl  into  oar 
,K)lders.  It  would  mean  disaster.  Our  soldiers  mmU  lair 
them  under  lite  the  moment  thev  net 
Then  what?  The  l.n«lish  would  he  landing  in  R«»*r- 
dam  ami  Mushing  and  IJnmtdru  ;tnd  at  ;»  tltwii  other 
twitm  hefore  we  were  iw<ntv  four  homs  oh  let  The 
Freiuh  would  »ome  mar*  him;  uj>  through  iM  .ium.  uj-4 
Mijnheer  Hitler's  hlutf  would  luiu*  hrrn  »a!hd  «lt 
thflv-ves.  m<M  etfe<iivrlv,"  He  lau.;h.-d  .1  histc  r.rr. 
oudv,  for  none  oi  his  t  oinfatdum  n-j.hrd, 

"Von  Sor.-rt  the  Getm.mah  uVei."  tntiatUd  Mtjttttrrt 
van  S.ts  after  .1  white, 

"The  ties  man  air  tUvt?"  tr.tuued  Mtjuhee-i  \  mi  ■-,<•> 
|>j,mk.  m  if  hr  he.ud  the  word  lor  the  lit  ♦»  V  I 

do  not  M,;ct  ihr  i.cnn.m  an  llrrt.  Urn  in  u»<  nU 
V.mS.iv  ittii.miiiisoudKMt.itiiuor.lti.iui  th.-  ut  It  }•» '.:>■.• 
intiittrv  itut  h-lH  to  do  the  m,  I,  hMs  •»*,  to 
Na|rt4ro«,  1  Ihu-  is  nothing  n<-w  mrl.  i  the  .mi   W;  , 
he  s,mi.  4»iuatti*  »i  u»w  ot  atuhoj u.(fiu-  t«Mtit%. 
t.mld  the  bntshers  of  tinin.d  Han.o  do  ».vim-.i  th.,.- 
Rrd  M<.i«J»«««»H  in  M.*aiid»  t»o  \oit  trwmU-:  ■  V"*:;..; 
1  tell  ym."  he  went  on  .t»r»wei      hn  oun  /» 
v.luirh  nothing  For  tw»  mm«  ,  V  »..<<>..  !tt»h-d  -kuv,.: 
M,„»tid  cwr.thm-.;  Muslim  and  \hi\r\  <<<nl\  j.u-< 
to  him.  lint  it  v.a>  the  infant!  v,  the  M.».t  <,  «.(       j  W 
who  h.id  to  ,;o  in  fhi  tr  with  ihr  « old  »Ur  ritl  *e-i 

.,ul  ,m  «nd  to  fhr  Jiohheuk  ism  uju/rv-V  " 
"You  f««^rt  C  tecum  4."  nuns wt>u- .!  \hmhrrt  \» 
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"Guernica?  Guernica?"  Mijnhccr  van  der  Plank  re- 
turned with  evident  irritation.  "Why  do  you  always 
speak  of  Guernica?  What  did  happen  in  Guernica?  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  what  happened  there:  the  Reds 
bombed  their  own  people.  That's  what  happened  at 
Guernica.  1  have  that  on  the  authority  of  that  German 
lecturer  we  had  here  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"And  Warsaw  then?"  came  back  Mijnhccr  van  Sas. 
"Wasn't  that  leveled  to  the  ground?" 

"You  arc  now  talking  of  a  less  than  half-civilized  coun- 
try," Mijnhccr  van  der  Plank  returned.  "Of  course,  the 
Germans  dealt  vigorously  with  the  Poles.  But  please,  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Poles  are  Slavs  and  that 
there  is  an  undying  hatred  between  Teutons  and  Slavs. 
Here  in  Holland  it's  quite  different.  We  are  a  kindred 
people.  The  Germans  would  not  dare  to  proceed  against 
us  in  the  way  they  dealt  with  the  Poles.  It  would  outrage 
the  conscicm  c  of  the  world.  America  and  Roosevelt 
would  never  stand  for  it.  Ami  Hitler  knows  it.  .  .  .  No, 
Tm  not  in  the  least  perturbed."  he  chuckled.  "What's 
going  on  tonight  is  just  another  movement  of  troops  near 
our  borders  to  exerc  ise  some  pressure  on  the  British  and 
French.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I'm  going  to  bed.  It's 
late  enough.  Tomorrow  is  the  tenth  of  May,  and  I  will 
have  a  busy  time  sending  out  tax  notices.  .  .  ." 

At  six  o'<  lot  k  in  the  morning  the  Borgstorm  began  to 
toll.  The  Borgstorm  is  the  thundering  peal  that  is  tolled 
by  Roelant,  which  is  the  heaviest  bell  in  St.  John's  tower. 
It  is  rung  only  when  the  country  is  in  danger.  Other, 
lighter  bells  ring  out  when  there  is  a  fire  or  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress on  the  river  in  a  winter  tempest.  None  of  the  living 
Itad  ever  heard  the  Borgstorm  toll  before.  It  had  not 
rung  since  the  Belgian  uprising  in  1H30.  Not  a  little  per- 
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turhed.  the  hell  ringer  had  asked  (he  Hur^niiMster  that 
mornini;  if  he  really  should  start  the-  tuvntv  ton  hell  in 
motion.  The  man  was  afraid  th,«  the  oUt  touir  would 
not  support  the  vibrations. 

"Let  RoeUitt  ring  the  Bor^oim!"  s.tid  the  Ih»r:«v 
master  imperatively,  ".in.  I  keep  tin  ;m.;  htm  until  .»ll  the 
xilU^vs  in  the  nei>;hhot  hood  lu\e  t.tknt  up  the  ttdlin<  " 
And  v>  the  Borusttotn  toll.d,  dohtulh.  with  heavy  Ij,hm 
v(»ue,  whii  h  woke  up  the  little » hihhrn  mu\  hmm»ht  the 
entire  population  into  ihr  HtrceH.  I  he  HuKonu*trr 
spoke  from  the  steps  of  »!u«  t.mtt  full  .tt  -«  \.  n.  "(lurch- 
rts."  he  s.iitl.  "the  Oim.tm  luu-  t  »os<.nt  the  fiotttirn  of 
„ur  (tittotrv.  They  are  site.nnitiv;  into  th«<  ptovimm  ♦>! 
<ir«*niui»i  t*.  Overijssel,  lh.uth<\  l.T.lr  tUid.  Hnh.tnt. 
and  I. unhurt  Two  d.tvs  ;e,*o  ih«\  >;.eu'  »h  a  -.olrttin  uv 
MH.tn« r  that  they  would  tr-tpra  «hr  n«  uo.dwv  >.«  ihr-w? 
Wihet  lauds.  I  his  mottling  the\  hiolr  ih.u  plrd-te,  ,  ,  , 
Fi^humS  Jus  started.  *H»  mm  .m-  i«  .1  ,m<.;  Iin.ui  tlU 
,  .  ,  The  «i»TfftlJtet»l  will  keep  u>.  inMtucd  hv  1  »di-> 
The  Ktj.dtsh  .11  e  sunk  unmn^  10  out  h<  Jp.  .  . .  Me,  U<„4 
ptote<  t  iMLtnd!  ..." 

Stitue  nut  I  f  .11  men  left  the  f..uu  in  »l$c  r.ul.  m**im$v,* 
to  v:o  to  their  auwhtomed  udv  in  t!u-  tn-UU  nut  >idr  th«- 
w,iM*.  hut  for  the  rest  .ill  htt  .»»«•»•>  in  um  t  .uu«-  f«» 
ahmpt  uawhtUl.  The  «hu*4»  urn-  «>pru,  hut  vrtv 
tif  the  « hihhrn  turned  up,  \U»m  o!  »hr  UtusHo  *h«i 
uvuvi\  i:uho  retetvtte4  si  t*  »ej».«ni-d  iitdoolv  t  hnf<-5"  i 
around  their  instrument.,  li-at-nuK;  i><  thv  v-.><'.rn;mcn»  \ 
ticWi  hroudi  .His.  whiih  t,it!H'  .it  h*H  h"»u  »ntrt\,i!»  V 
the  town  halt  the  tmu«  il  h.«d  #mr  iu?>»  {.nwuunn  *r» 
won. 

Burgomaster  Verwcy  w.u  c*pr«  tin,:  w«»rd  fjom  I'  • 
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Hague  before  giving*  the  order  for  the  town's  evacuation. 
Ever  since  the  war  of  1914-18,  a  plan  lay  ready  in  the 
secret  archives  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Gorcum  were 
to  be  evacuated  en  masse  to  the  province  of  Zeeland.  For 
Gorcum,  with  its  antiquated  earthen  walls  and  moats  and 
with  its  outlying  circle  of  forts,  was  one  of  the  key  posi- 
tions in  the  so  called  Water  Line  defense. .  When  news 
came  in  the  early  morning  of  May  10  that  after  the  viola- 
tion of  the  German  borders  the  Dutch  troops  had  im- 
mediately begun  to  fall  back,  this  did  come  not  altogether 
as  a  surprise  to  the  people.  Every  schoolboy  knew  that 
the  held  army  stationed  in  the  outlying  provinces  was 
merely  to  fight  a  delaying  action  of  a  few  days  until  the 
dikes  could  be  opened  and  the  defense  of  the  important 
inner  provinces  brought  in  readiness.  As  soon  as  that 
was  done,  the  people  knew  there  would  be  an  inundated 
area  some  forty  miles  wide  in  front  of  Gorcum,  Utrecht, 
and  Amsterdam,  confronting  the  invader  and  baffling 
his  advatu e  as  etfot  tively  as  the  flooded  areas  on  the  Yser 
had  held  ba<  k  the  KaUer's  armies  in  1914  in  their  drive 
through  Belgium  toward  the  Channel  ports.  An  invasion 
would  the  refore  bet  nine,  so  most  people  thought,  a  race 
between  the  German  attuies  and  the  Dutch  engineering 
units  <  barged  with  blowing  up  the  dikes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Get  mans  could  advance  fast  enough  to  pre- 
\ent  the  demolition  of  the  dike  system,  then  it  was  all 
tip  with  Holland,   l  itis  they  also  knew. 

At  ten  o'clock,  that  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  people 
of  Gorcum  knew  that  their  country's  air  force  no  longer 
existed.  The  first  concern  of  the  Germans  had  been  to 
destroy  the  ah  dromes  and  to  blast  the  machines  on  the 
ground.  The  ftni  blow  had  been  successfully  carried  out 
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timing  the  early  hours  after  il,uvii.  Even  so,  the  l)ut» h 
an„v  u;ts  still  intact  ;uul  it  was  now,  so  the  ^ournment 
radii)  ;mnoum  ed,  resist  inn  every  in<  h  of  ihe  aremiul. 

Hv  eleven  oiUxk  the  town  of  tiotvum.  twit  our  a 
hiuulrett  mile*  (tout  the  nearest  ti^hcin^.  tht«wn  int«» 
umfmion.  A  hoy  by  the  twine  ol  Itetulnk  W.»w  w,w 
vralLmg  attmg  the  ean.tl  that  biweu  the  <itv  when  he  uw 
the  h,m  hes  of  two  of  the  lUt  h<utotue*l  fiver  ship*  lied 
up  thete  uj>en  atnl  Mvet.tl  heh»eietf  ii^ixs  etuet^e.  At 
Imi  he  ttnik  the  men  to  he  l>ut*  h  sohUri^  hut  ,h  he  lit 
irtied  to  the  ummunitH  tit"  .m  oih.rt  who,  trvo|u«r  in 
h.tn.l.  uml  tip  a  nositiott  tu\tr  tin-  v;.»n;|4t«jl,  the  Ik* 
u.,h,.f,l  th,»t  thev  were  (ienrum.  I  le  suitnl  »•»  run  .iv.>e„ 
hut  thr  iirtiirr  billed  him  h.ui,  itrn.lul  muted  ju.iwi. 
uU»»«  otft  behind  one  ot  <hr  ihit  I  <••»•  m«r-.  ttut  Uw 
thr  qun.  'I  he  irtluer  *  .tUnt  ,i*»m  thru  i.t>-d  tr- 
u,he«.  Thru  fiendrik  W.tu  j.m  tot  hr  u.t«  w^tth 
Hr  t.m  or  three  hU»U  thru  burned  ut"*»  '.4! 
Html*?,  .t  H  tttt-a  ..iU-  iuki,  v.h*»  w.e>  homely  ^.u  i»< 
up  .tu.l  down  beloit:  tm  hou.r  uki:».',  thr  mo»5tW:;  .w: 

"Jdljilhrri  lionise."  thr  h«  s  itu-d.  out  .<}  hi  nt  h,  T'«f 
wtlthe  (Wutum.  Thrwiowt  their/'  hr  j»*iwrd  W» 
iv.tld.  "touitj:<  out,      tho-r  <4«fo, 

-Jh.n't  hr  silly,  hov,"  «aid  H»*4-.r.  "t?ir  i.ru:u«r,  .e..- 

still  l  »r  .iw.iv.  . .  ." 

"iim,  Msjnh. .  «  I|ooS',r,  J  h«  u.l  them  nil,  -md 
thrui  hied  a  d»< -t  ;it  me,  .  .  ,'*  _ 

•|i.»v.  ilofi't  -ii  in4  thfjr  Kitut  t>>  «ir,"  i.udjh"  « 
twkn  sru-jrlv,  "  I  brrr  t%  ,»  j4.Hr  lot  U.t»y:»  WU 

",Vt,"        thr  hov,  "ihry'ir-  iwmin.;  thn  t*5t  •  * 

turn  %Mm*  hrfurrjt  thr  Urn,"  hr  }«4»»rd  m  *h- 
ii„«  uhHtM-  he  lu*i  tun,   "Uini.-  ««-i:uih  v.t-hen 
I'm  jft.»s«r" 
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"They're  not  soldiers,  boy,"  Hootse  said  again  reassur- 
ingly. "I  sir  two  girls,  but  no  soldiers.  You  are  wrong. 
Look,  those  girls  are  not  afraid.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  A  Dutch  boy  afraid!  What  would  Michel  de 
Ruyter  say  of  you  now,  or  the  Prince  of  Orange.  .  .  ." 
But  Hendrik  Wats  was  gone. 

Two  girls  walked  by.  Mijnhccr  Hootse  knew  them 
well  by  sight.  He  had  often  seen  them  pass  his  house. 
They  were  maids,  he  knew:  one  served  in  the  household 
of  Mijnheer  van  Andel,  the  grain  merchant;  the  other  was 
in  the  service  of  Mevrouw  Fernhout,  the  lawyer's  wife. 
Both  were  line  girls,  blonde  and  lithe,  well  made,  good 
to  look  at.  The  <  .ike  baker  allowed  his  eyes  to  follow  the 
two  maids  with  evident,  relish.  He  had  an  eye  for  such 
things.  . . . 

But  what  was  this?  What?  Was  that  a  soldier  coming 
there,  walking  ahmg  the  quay?  And  what  was  the  man 
tarrying?  Was  that  a  machine  gun?  Mijnheer  Hootse 
hail  never  seen  siuh  things  in  his  life.  When  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  they  did  not  have  machine  guns. 
"Yes,  that  is  a  soldier."  he  muttered  to  himself.  "No  mis- 
take about  that.  By  Clod,  there  is  another  one,  and  a 
third,  and  a  fourth."  Suddenly  a  young  man  darted  from 
behind  a  tree,  revolver  in  hand.  Hootse  was  standing  on 
the  stoop  of  his  house, 

"Get  into  your  house,"  the  boy  snapped  at  Hootse. 
"Srhnrll!  Quit  k!"  The  cake  baker  almost  fell  backward. 
He  jumped  Inside,  slummed  the  door,  and  drew  the  bolts, 
i  le  stood  behind  the  door  and  opened  the  spyhole.  There 
he  was:  the  man  with  the  revolver.  No  doubt  about  it. 
The  Wats  boy  had  been  right.  "What  now?"  Hootse 
had  his  eyes  glued  to  the  spyhole.  "Well,  1  will  be 
damned,'*  he  muttered  again.  "Those  two  maids!  There 
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they  scatiT  at  the  Inni^c.  They've  >< imcthitv.*  to  tta  with 
those  suKUriH,  l.nuk/*  he  saitt  ftt  himsrli,  "«>w  tif  tht*  gtfk 
b  w.ivia4  Iwr  hami  10  that  mcittitttrel  who  }Ktmu*ii  Iik^nii 
ai  'Hunt?  tiittiiml  bittius!  Hut  ihry'rc  (u*rm*m, 
of  tom'sc.  Kveiy  wcU-uttio  family  turn  a  Ckriiuti  uutT 
IhmAtn  int,  Dun  It  girk  uric  utii  pnnl  iimui*h!"  He 
fittikfttic  mure  took.  "My  Citid,  itn*  quay  to  iattl  til  tUiuuu 
stiWkiV*  lie  tallnl  itiil*  "What  k  that  ingitr  ibtit^  iuhv 
Htaiiitiuu  «ii  the  iiilirr  tVtlnw'*  *h<ittM«'i.*  My  itiitl  sti 
}ti\twft*  tttrvV  uifitii^  flic*  ttrtqihotu*  lined  f ieavcm 
abmr'  I  wi4i  1  luil  my  ttht  t  U\v  tum\  ,  ,  /* 

Mijtihtrr  lb»>\ walknt  upitUv  flilttit^li  hi*  hmt<* 
linn  tlir  ^antcn.  Hv  i  ftt^c4  i It**  %mM  pha  til  LtftT  itpcttipi 
a  tl**a  i«i  it$c  watt  >tuh*  tutu  an  alh  v  tr  limit  I %% * » 

torn  ill  %f$ull  -»;al<U"M<i,  ailil  thru  f4tl*  III  !nr  mtUUtrt  hr 
wan  jaunts;  lift  the  ^qn  til  ettf  town  hail,  llr  hm*i  in*** 
tltr  toimfti  ihastthrr,  'Hut  .;mua»Ut  tr  tiltittftl  tut!, 
'AVJuic  h  iltr  Uuj  .;<mu*tcr>" 

"Hi*  wut+htj*  i*  hating  a  t'tifi  of  loftrr  at  tin*  tittkT 
Haul  tht  iUmmtlmmi  Ilailrii  to  him,    Why  au<  you  &u 

CXt  ttf  4^ 

"Mi  (Jo*!,  tmwri  }*aiiti?tt  HootHr.  "  1  lir  (irtitum  arc 
in  trnvn!" 

'  In  ivfiiitt  towi*>"  a4cul  llaiirft 
*1«  ?hi*  lot*  it*  by  t       heir  in  < #111411111!" 
Tloonr,  #!«mi  frltm?,  if  I  ilitt  not  litnw  vou  c<*  lit-  4 
fiTlfiljIrf,  I  ivouM  ntv  that  you  air  thuuk.  lift  ftomr,  utv 

gitinl  iiuisi,  Vmii  ferlr  iiji  tint  rath  llii*  umutuu;  1  he 
nrtth,  nf  ihr  Lia  frw  ita|i  havr  uj^rt  ^nir  umr>,  Ckf 

Iii»nic  am!  !ia%'c  a  ^*i*'itl  %Iitji,  (in  i$ni%%  va'ir  t^i  hu^» 
Itrrcn  .  .  ;# 

"Ilii!  I  taa  t  ,^1  huiau%  itty  airrt  h  fttlt  nf  C#t;iin4«^" 
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While  they  were  speaking,  another  citizen  burst  into 
die  doorway,  "  Town  is  full  of  Germans,"  he  cried. 
"They're  coming  out  of  the  ships  moored  at  the  quays. 
German  maidservants  are  directing  them.  They  have 
taken  the  River  Shipping  Exchange  Building.  Others 
are  hammering  at  the  prison  gates.  A  whole  company 
is  cm  the  way  to  the  guardhouse  right  opposite  this  town 
hall,  (five  me  a  gun.  Let  me  get  at  them!" 

"Now,  what's  all  tins?  Why  this  commotion?"  came 
the  voice  of  the  Burgomaster,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  cup  of  cotfee. 

"Those  t  iti/ens  say,"  explained  Councilman  Hakkcrt, 
"that  the  streets  are  full  of  Germans." 

"Full  of  Germans?  Why,  the  Germans  are  miles  and 
miles  away,"  shouted  the  Mayor.  "You  are  the  victims 
of  optical  illusions,  or  of  drink,  citizens," 

"The  Germans  are  in  Gorcum!"  st  reamed  Hootse. 

"The  ( ienuaus  don't  drop  from  the  sky!"  roared  the 
Mayor.  , ,  . 

But  here  was  Cornelius  Meurs,  the  policeman.  He 
saluted  the  Burgomaster  humbly.  "Ufs  true,  Mijnhccr 
the  Burgomaster  "  he  said.  "They  are  here.  They  are 
in  the  streets.  My  colleague  Van  Pelt  has  been  killed. 
Others  have  fallen,  There  is  severe  fighting  going  on  at 
the  prison.  The  fishermen  of  the  Visschcrsdyk  [one  of 
the  slum  quarters  of  Gorcum )  went  at  the  Germans  with 
knives,  .  .  ." 

"My  God,"  vxt  tainted  the  Burgomaster,  "telephone  the 
military." 

"The  lines  are  cut  all  over  town/'  the  policeman  said. 
"There  are  Germans  at  the  town  gates." 
"But  how  did  they  get  there?"  asked  the  Mayor.  ^ 
"They  are  dropping  from  the  sky  in  parachutes,"  said 
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the  [K>lutiu.tn.  "The  sky  is  full  of  floating  parathutex 

above  the  r»».ul  to  Dordretht. .  . ." 

Another  <  iti/en  eame  in.  "Burgomaster,"  he  said, 
calmly,  "uw  Oman  airplanes  lave  landed  tm  the  parage 
ground." 

"On  tin-  parade  ground,  right  iHiwiit  the  army  bar- 
racks?" asked  tlit*  Mayor  in  atna/emertt, 
"Riijht  thete!'* 

"But,  but  .  ,  faltered  the  Nfavor.  "the  troops,  our 
soldiers,  what? ' 

"Our  soldiers  rushed  the  airplane*  hut  were  nit  down 
by  nuthine  >;un  fire,  That's  the  hist  who  apptoat hed 
the  plains.  . .  .  Then  the  CJeuuam  tame  out  of  the  planes 
and  tried  to  enter  the  banat  ks.  But  l»v  th,tf  time  the 
general  alatm  had  been  sounded.  Hundreds  of  out  boy« 
siotumt  the  tii'Mitath  with  the  h.tymet.  .  .  .The  tier- 
mans  ,  .  ." 

"Yes."  }*.isj*etl  the  Mayor,  "what  then?" 
"Our  mm  would  have  killed  than  .til,  had  it  not 
been  . . ." 
"Had  it  n«  «t  hreti  for  what?" 

"Had  it  not  hreu/'  tontmned  the  t  ttmn  qttullv,  '"that 
the(»e«»tutJs  ie* tiwd  reinfortetitruts,  A  uh«>lr  hueahuu 
of  thnu  <aitte  tidim;  through  the  hat  k  Mteets  tm  side- 
<  ars." 

"(in  Mdn  a«s?  How  did  they  «et  throuv'h  the  gates'--' 
a^knl  the  Mayor  a^tift. 

"They  dtd  iu>t  M»tne  through  the  «»nV'  re-attnecl  the 
(hi/rn.  "  l  hrv  found  tttmr  adr«  us  trady  for  them  in 
the  Rivrt  Muppim;  F.whantje  HuiLlm.:'" 

*'S«har}h  «*"  r\<  laiiucd  the  HiiujoMtartrr.  "Mv  Oid. 
that's  lUm  -S*  Itarffer's  wink!  He  has  fwru  prrsidrnt  .  f 
the  Shipping  I'xt  hauv<e  for  veats.  He\  a  inrmhet  of  tttr 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  Dutch  citizen,  member  of  this 
council. ...  His  brother  Frieclrich  is  director  of  the  Rural 
Loan  Bank. ...  I  played  whist  with  him  at  my  house  only 
last  night. . . .  My  Cod!  What  next?"  He  sank  down  on 
a  chair,  clasping  his  hands  before  his  eyes. 

"Fricdrich  Schacffcr,  the  banker,  was  out  early  this 
morning,"  said  one  citizen.  "I  saw  him  strolling  by  the 
river.  He  returned  by  way  of  Toll  Street.  His  house,  as 
your  worship  knows,  has  a  garden  abutting  on  the 
arsenal." 
"Yes!"  screamed  the  Burgomaster. 
"  The  arsenal  is  on  fire,"  said  the  citizen. 
The  Burgomaster  jumped  up  and  rushed  over  to  the 
window,  lie  turned  the  curtain  aside  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  Toll  Street.  A  thick  pillar  of  black  smoke 
rose  from  thai  district. 

Dr.  Tiegel,  the  councilman,  came  into  the  room.  "It's 
the  same  everywhere,"  he  said.  "In  Rotterdam  German 
soldiers  poured  out  of  ships  moored  in  the  harbor  at  dawn 
this  morning  and  occupied  the  Mcuse  Station  and  the 
Wittehuis  (the  otdy  skyscraper  in  Holland] he  said 
with  a  wry  smile.  "They  found  the  top  stories  of  the 
Wittehuis  stocked  with  machine  guns.  They  were  guided 
to  those  places  by  German  residents  of  Rotterdam.  I 
just  heard  over  the  radio  that  the  head  of  the  German 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rotterdam  has  been  arrested. 
Ik  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  guiding  the  invaders 

to  the  hidden  stoc  ks  of  armaments  " 

Dutc  h  soldiers  interrupted  the  councilors  and  citizens. 
They  had  entered  the  town  hall  by  the  rear  door.  One 
of  their  offic  ers  requested  the  Burgomaster  to  evacuate 
his  c  hambers  and  all  the  rooms  looking  on  the  square 
at  once. 


23g  tit  AT  DAY  ALONE 

4Thcv  aiv  in  tin*  giaardi«ttm\"  he  said  i  tmtv,  rrlVntii^ 
to  a  medieval  iniiltliiig  that  stood  opposite  ilir  ?«uvu  tut!. 
**AiitL#f  added  the  soldier*  "ue  ate  j,*oio;j  it*  lilt^f  thrift 
oik!"  Iiiiiiiii'^iiirii  were  mm  |n>titiiii|  into  alt  tStr  tmnm* 
The  t  latter  of  itrealtin*  w>t^  ttratd  aod  *>ou  cmv 
window  1m4  its  mat  liiiir-guii  ttiwlr  jfidttfcd  ttt  the  dim • 
11011  of  the  uMaiiihousc. 

I  he  iirithj  lasted  dl  .ilmnmm  a  tut  tht ougU  lite  ttt^htu 
In  the  iiMiiiiiiii*  lilt*  Hindi  troop*  ifoittmt  the  i;tu$#! 
house  and  took  it  at  the  jtotttt  of  the  ha\*met  t«ood  new* 
came  a  ho  from  nrarhv  viH.ujev  The  Mjtud*  nl  paia 
<hute>ts  tvho  had  dtopped  at  ItatdiuwrU  aod  IVrilrif 
dam,  near  the  me.it  railwav  hud,;r  of  Miedte*  hf,  had  Ihtii 
rounded  up  tit  deployed.  I  hose  who  li.nl  kmdrd  In  Mf< 
plane  in  tioii  nuts  ban  at  ks  %i|iiair  had  hen*  aomhikiird, 
white  lite  enemy  drfatltftintf  thai  kid  wrd  ilir  |-i 
had  aho  lirni  me!p< iweieih 

{Um  um  wa*  tier  oi  (initiate,  hut  rhrwhrir  til  Ilol 
land  the  iiijlil  ha$t  fu\oi  rd  the  riiriitv  lu  Uoitetdam 
they  had  €*t *  ti|4f*tt  the  idarnt  in  the  M*  ii  **'  and  !m4 
crimed  ft*  lite  ? r«*ht  hank.  Ill  Uoidtrtht  and  o »  \i>  muv 
heavy  h^hutn:  wa>  taking  |$ltir  hrtuixo  thtMt  tim^t 
hastily  brought  kick  tf«t»  file  ftont  hoe-*  aod  auh> 
iiriiitaii  dHathmrsit*.  lit  ilir  hoide*  the  itooh 

aimy  uai  tallni'*;  tail;  araddy  liiitlrt  the  tmdaudtt  of 
tilt?  l\mm  4i%t'Wm%«  I  he  pttdr  with  wht*h  flir  fail 
teport*  of  the  amy's  tcdsUtu r  %ttf  $rtc$vfd 
chatted  Iti  amcuidi  a*  it  iirtaiiir  t  if  ii  that  the  ^traii^f 
luttotwt  ww*  *4  uo  avail  av'ama  the  at  dan*  Itr  mI  fiir  Atul 
Hteel  thai  linte  d«mu  tin  the  utiiri  j-t ^ <t  \ns  r<  lit  iMilrtft 
rtietht  the  Rt^al  ( #«aid  had  iIiim^u  ii  wll  ii$1m  t  *  **;uurt 
at  tat  k  and  liviii  totted  the  ( h.u  1  t  1  *  r  tuitn 
Two  hum 4  iatei  ilir  tilS'^idr  ha^f  U  H  o*u 
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its  effectives  on  the  field  when  subjected  to  a  merciless 
bombardment  by  the  Luftwaffe.  Six  infantry  regiments 
in  Gelderland,  rather  than  retreat  an  inch,  had  preferred 
annihilation  on  the  spot.  From  every  comer  of  the  king- 
dom came  word  of  resistance  that  astonished  even  the 
Germans.  But  what  was  the  good  of  it?  The  reinforce- 
ments did  not  come.  The  British  fleet  remained  out  of 
sight.  Near  Maastricht,  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Meuse  and  were 
rushing  their  mechanized  columns  into  Belgium  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  armies,  or  rather, 
to  prevent  them  from  effecting  a  juncture. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  the  Gorcummers.  Word 
had  come  that  towns  far  behind  the  actual  firing  line, 
such  as  near-by  Zalt-Bommel  and  Gouda,  after  cleaning 
up  the  first  wave  of  parachutists,  had  nevertheless  fallen 
to  the  enemy  in  a  second  attack,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Because  the  troops  of  the  garrison 
were  urgently  needed  at  the  front  and  even  raw  recruits 
were  being  thrown  into  battle  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the 
enemy's  lightning  advance,  the  watch  for  new  waves  of 
parachutists  had  to  be  entrusted  to  a  hastily  improvised 
civic  guard.  These  men,  who  were  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  the  population,  took  up  positions  on  the  town  walls, 
on  the  roofs  of  the  churches,  on  the  post  office,  at  the 
waterworks,  and  in  what  remained  of  the  arsenal.  To 
prevent  an  eventual  charge  from  being  preferred  by  the 
Germans  that  these  vigilantes  had  operated  as  snipers, 
it  was  decided  to  leave  them  unarmed.  And  although  it 
was  realized  that  this  measure  would  place  the  men  m  an 
embarrassing  predicament  if  they  actually  should  come 
face  to  face  with  heavily  armed  parachutists,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  civilian  watch  was  carefully  instructed  where 


H0  THAT  DAY  ALONE 

to  report  ;uut  luw  la  Htgsul  thr  u4.tpjK\iutuc  «if 
danger. 

The  first  ni^ht  fywtl  without  an  im  bhmt  m  Gmvum 

itself,  but  the  news  fiatti  the  fmm  >unt  turn*  lite  fistic 
ami  RtrtteftUm  t  iiiiitiiiinl  m  %nm  sU\%M\\  wtme,  His 
jK>m  itm  ikm%M%  «itrf*t;mr»  weir  %%'%tfituttt  M%*  nut  hint* 
gtiitiiiiiit  the  itttm% it!  Hie  lLi,;nr  *  Mtwl  lev>  ,m\ici>  tktft 
ilifiittiwti»*tt  atnmt  tltf  kttck  i  in  tltf  utrrn  »f  Rot* 
irttlliii,  Thru*  lltr  ntfttr  NUune  <  mm  inirliii^  it* 
self  in  ftmlr  .itMil*  ;t^4iinf  itir  j^tfMn,  «*tO}»trtt  fn 
llie  Oututt*.  KrmfortrmrM*  M  thr  N^.t*  v,rte  * 
tiiiiylly  .uuvur,;  }>v  at*  «m»l  thr  4ii%t  ttf  Iktituff  umij** 
turn  um>  r\frn  tm*:  %luu'tv- 

Thr  uihu  .itiiiMiiinrit  iltii  whiir  ;i  hMidttm  nf  tint  in** 
aiiil  a  om;jam  uf  mj>|hTh  war  }rm<  *ti  juu       in  Mur  Mf 

tniirt  iutriu.n.*,        pm  wUvtx  dr  n^u  wrtr  i^rtym; 

fiiwl  tir*ffiH^*iu^  ft  *  ttif  iftflt  **fh*rt%  lhf\  b,uf  ulr  I 

j,v  fl  {,tti4i  i>f  m,uhme  .{tin  lar  I't^nt  4  Nu<%U*H  itrjimrf 
<}uirtU  fi4i?*4  M  Muhm  4  4^ni  %4%  te>>nt  lUv  %k^tt\ 

iSiiiril  •!$*<•  t  *  us      the  nmlrr*  ai  t  v.usr  !  b*  •,}<.-♦.%  4iM^lt 

\\  5$rn  Item  *4  lh%%         lirt # *ui  $tnt<lmt  t*M«he*!  t 
<t»m4  thr  nM»:nMum  *4  the  *tua't"*  n*<  hmn^h 

"  J  las  tvn  t  var  thrv'sr  i%j/^e^  hi  m,"  miJ  Ai  v  S^.iui,  4 
r#i4itt  Mirmuu,  v.oKr?iutr%  *  4  Vj<;  thr  llrt$l  tn  hii 
Iiri,:fiti^4^  fcftf  hi,  li^t^i  »4  t**i  j.  «i  lfi^  w!i*ik 

ttfi  th^U  Siuv:,     I  lirif  si;  i*  i*  i  h.r 

f|  sitoa     lint  l^tleiri  %h,i-it-^  *<^<  v?  lltr  4Mr,„iJ 
iar       il^fi        thr  \u<>'\,n  >.nc  n  flu1  lUt  >-a 
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who  runs  a  life-insurance  agency.  Von  Krass  is  his  name. 
There  arc  German  engineers  at  the  ship  wharf  near  town. 
Let's  get  them  and  put  them  in  security  before  they  start 
more  damage  here." 

Ary  was  speaking  to  his  neighbors,  all  of  them  fisher- 
men or  fishmongers  who  lived  in  a  quarter  of  the  town, 
a  veritable  slum  ghetto,  near  the  Dalem  Gate.  He  may 
have  been  thinking  heavily,  as  was  his  wont,  and  was 
probably  in  that  phe  nomenal  fighting  mood  which  had  so 
often  lauded  him  in  jail.  "Ary,"  said  his  neighbors,  who 
tried  to  <alm  him,  "Ary,  those  Germans  in  Gorcum  are 
pmte<  ted  persons.  They  sit  in  the  dub  and  hobnob  with 
the  tith.  we  tim't  do  anything  against  them.  It  will  get 
us  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  Moreover,  they  are 
naturalized  tttt/ens.  Before  the  law  they  are  as  Dutch 
as  you  ate.  It  would  be  towardly  to  go  and  get  them. 
They  aie  unarmed  and  helpless.  .  . 

"That's  jmi  what  I  want  to  see,"  Ary  shouted.  "I  want 
to  see  if  they  are  unarmed.  I  don't  trust  any  German 
after  this.  1  won't  trust  them,  do  you  hear  me,"  he  cried 
out  augttly,  "no  matter  how  highly  placed  and  respect- 
able they  are.  There  are  Germans  in  The  Hague,  too, 
whom  I  don't  uustl" 

-Ary."  t  ailed  out  his  wife,  who  stood  xn  the  crowd  that 
had  uatheied  around  the  fisherman.  "Ary,  shut  your  big 
mouth!  Don't  you  dare  say  anything  more. .  Wc  know 
whom  you  mean  when  you  talk  about  the  Germans  m 
The  Hague.  Shut  up,  I  tell  you  or  1  will .  .  . 

•T.very  Gctmau  should  be  investigated,    Ary  Stam 
touted,  not  paying  any  attention  to  1m 
"I  say,  hfs  go  and  get  them  before:  they  get  us    he  <it 
dared!  drawing  a  bottle  from  hi,  packet  and  taking  a  big 
swallow  of  taw  gin. 


H2  THAT  DAY  ALONE 

"You'll  get  a  bullet  ia  your  backside  from  the  police 

If  you  do  anything  rash,"  fiet  tic  But,  another  notorious 
member  of  the  neighborhood's  gang*  shouted  at  Ary. 
"You  aren't  the  law.  You  can't  do  what  you  like,  Go 
and  try  it,  get  those  Germans,  and  you  will  nee  what  hap. 
pens/' 

But  Ary  would  not  listen  to  reason.  ul  have  my  knife/* 
he  said,  drawing  a  wit  ked  looking  t  urved  blade  from  his 
pocket.  *Tve  sliced  open  thousands  of  salmons  and 
sturgeons  in  my  day,  IM  just  like  to  ttv  it  on  one  Ger- 
man.  I  just  want  to  see  it  their  blood  is  red,  that's  all/* 

With  those  words  he  walked  oil,  lolloped  by  a  crowd 
of  his  cronies,  the  gang  that  always  stood  by  his  side  in 
street  battles  with  tishers  hum  another  street  and  with 
the  police. 

On  the  way  to  Baron  von  Krass'  resident  e,  those  men 
must  have  forgotten  the  en  and  upon  whu  It  they  set  out. 
They  must  have  stopped  at  one  ot  the  numerous  drinking 
dives  in  the  neighborhood  and  t  hanged  their  plans,  for 
they  were  found  halt"  an  hour  later  battening  in  the  door 
of  a  man  named  Otto  Glat/ker.  a  bather,  who  had  settled 
in  Gorcum  at  the  time  of  the  inflation  m  Get  natty.  After 
entering  the  house*  they  found  Glat/kci  <  roue  bed  in  a 
cupboard,  alternately  weeping  and  wtittitpr  ihig  that  he 
had  been  naturalized*  that  he  was  a  loyal  subjet  t  of  the 
Queen. 

But  Ary  Stam  <ut  him  slum:  "Whete  weie  you  the 
day  before  yestetday  wfirn  tho*e  liiiititrlla  bastards 
dropped  into  Gor<  um  to  mutdt'i  mt  I  did  not  see  you 
with  us  when  we  bun  beted  them  at  the  pii%oii!  Gome  on, 
where  were  you.  (daf/kei;?11  While  he  spoke  Ary  was 
caressing  that  ugly  kittle  of  his.  Othm  held  the  fright- 
ened barber,  Then  Aty  gave  the  oh  lei  to  take  Glat/ker 
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to  the  Rdem  Gate,  a  dilapidated  and  half  ruined  relic, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  upstairs  part  of  which  the  fishers 
used  for  drying  their  nets. 

"We're  going  u>  touud  them  all  up,"  Ary  said,  "and  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  umbrella  bastard  coming  down  into 
our  streets,  it's  going  to  he  the  night  of  the  long  knife 
for  you,  Giat/ker." 

But  on  the  way  to  the  Dalem  Gate,  the  fishermen  and 
their  prisoner  ran  into  Kees  Ilium  and  Jan  Trouw.  Kees 
Boon  was  a  smith,  a  giant  as  big  as  Ary  Statu,  who  walked 
with  a  springing  step  and  an  inner  fortitude.  He  always 
went  bareheaded.  He  was  a  most  singular  person:  though 
the  .sou  of  extremely  poor  parents  (his  father  had  been 
employed  at  a  livery  stable),  he  had  acquired  a  liberal 
education  by  omni\erous  leading.  He  wrote  pieces  lor 
such  radi< al  newspapcis  as  tU'vtijding  (Liberation)  and 
lh  Wafmts  SWi  (Down  Your  Arms).  Etom  time  to  tune 
he  also  sent  a  tontiibution  of  poetry  to  the  lo<al  press. 
Everybody  remembeted  his  pica-  about  the  louesomeness 
of  the  swans  just  outside  the  Orkel  Gate,  whose  pond 
had  been  filled  up  with  sand  and  mud  so  that  a  cement 
factory  could  be  built  <m  the  site.  Or  that  piece  about  the 
widowed  young  mother  who  sewed  clothes  at  night  m 
the  feeble  gleam  ol  a  poor  oil  lamp  ami  who  had  thrown 
herself  out  of  the  window  bet  ause  site  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  dtenies  for  her  sick  child,  when  a  vendor 
passed  by  outside  tailing  out  his  wares.   That  was  Kees 
Boon,  a  poet  and  a  Socialist, 

Jan  Trouw  was  Kers  Boons  friend.  Trouw  was  a  lay 
preacher  for  a  sett  known  as  the  Harbisis,  but  he  was  a 
follower  of  Tolstoy  and  a  proponent  of  nonviolence  as 
well.  Trouw  worked  as  a  house  painter  on  weekdays. 
On  Saturday  nights  and  on  Sundays  he  preaduul  m  a 
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small  hail  located  in  tin*  worst  part  of  town.  When  I  say 
the  worst  part*  1  tm\m  the  jmoic*!.  4  dUti  u  I  inhabited  by 

fishers  ami  their  families,  utm  had  ne\er  wont  leather 
shoes  in  their  lives,  who  died  like  rau  oi  tuber<  ulosis.  and 
who  always  timt  more  starveling.  It  was  to  thmc  people 
that  Jan  Trouw  preathed  the  Cio%jrl  I  kww  him  well, 

for  he  had  been  emploud  bv  inv  V-m  le  K«r*.  when  we 
were  both  young,  to  mix  his  jmuuh  anil  in  keep  his  studio 
in  order.  I  do  nut  think  I  have  rui  nwt  a  inure  gentle 
and  sweet  soul  Vm  le  Kees  usrd  in  mv  of  Jan  Trmtw 

with  a  Btblkat  quotation:  "Heboid  an  Kiarliir  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  ijutle!" 

Boon  and  Trouw  scented  to  have  leauif  that  day  what 
was  up*  for  they  met  the  <  towd  *if  fatten,  must  of  them 
staggering  drunk,  with  An  Stain  at  thru  head,  near  the 
Dalem  Gate, 

The  two  friends  sto* ni  si  ill  in  thr  middle  of  Dalem 

Street,  facing  the  on* omitu;  uowd  of  shouting  knife- 
brandishing  listen,  Aiv  Slant  wa,  in  iStr  lead,  sinking 
with  a  mights  bellow  that  '.nn.;  about  the  Watei  be^ars, 
who  in  i*i7»  had  lapitnrd  the  town  of  Hull  hom  the 
Spaniards,  Behind  him  t  atne  two  hdirr*,  who  held  he- 
tween  them  the  *apfivr  Unman,  who  was  hleedtm;  front 
the  nose  and  month. 
"Stop!"  1 1 ied  Kre,  Jiooii,  'AVhai  do  sou  men  intend 

to  ihr 

**Ckt  ont  of  our  wa%,  p>T«,"  Mirrird  the  ditmkrn  Ary. 
'This  is  nothing  of  \imt  ilatan  Inniutv,.  You  «kk  to 
your  book*  and  ymt  %nni!$>  .tad  i<  m*u  *  an  make  a 
living  for  youi  htatC 

"I  detnand  ail  4iw%n/'  said  iit«m,  "What  are  you 

doing  with  thi%  urnr*  he  poniird  at  the  tinman  barber, 
whose  torn  shin  was  tntrird  with  blood  and  dift 
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"If  you  must  know,  mijnheer  de  dichter"  said  Ary  in 
a  winning  voice,  "we're  going  to  string  him  up  in  the 
Dalem  Gate  and  when  he  hangs  I  am  going  to  cut 
his  " 

"Coward!"  said  Boon.  "You  are  all  cowards,"  he 
turned  to  the  Ushers,  "you  are  not  worthy  o£  the  name 
of  men." 

"We  are  Dutchmen"  screamed  back  Ary  Stam.  "We 
are  defending  our  country  against  these  German 

trsitors*11 

"Yon  are  Dutch  cowards  then,"  came  back  Boon.  "You 
are  not  men!" 
-If  you  say  that  again,  I  will  stick  my  knife  into  your 

guts!" 

For  answer  the  smith  knocked  the  fisher  down  with 
one  blow  of  his  iron  fist.  Ary's  knife  went  flying  onto 
the  cobblestones.  Boon  picked  it  up.  But  the  infuriated 
fisher,  taking  off  his  wooden  shoes,  rose  quickly  and  came 
for  the  smith  with  a  lump  of  wood  held  over  his  fists  like 
a  pair  of  awkward,  clumsy  boxing  gloves. 

But  now  it  was  the  turn  of  Jan  Trouw  to  intervene 
"Brothers,  brothers,"  he  called  out.  "Let's  not  fight  each 

other.  We  don't  know  what  hangs  over  our  heads  

Rotterdam  has  just  been  bombed.  Thirty  thousand  men 
and  women  and  children  of  our  people  have  died  this 
afternoon  in  one  terrible  half-hour.  Think  of  it.  Ary, 
brother,  human  beings  are  bein g  slaughtered  like  a^ 
main.  For  what?  For  markets!  1'or  the  sake  of  profits 
in  the  colters  of  the  rich!  Shall  we  do  the  same  fo 
kill  is  so  easy,  Ary!  To  make  men  live  and  love  amllaugh 
in  the  sun,  that  is  what  Jesus  wanted.  lo  see  little  chil- 

Jesus!"  cried  out  Piet  de  Bot, 
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who  was  one  of  the  nun  Uniting  the  uipiive  Glat/kcr. 
"We've  heard  en«ut  ,;h  ot  him." 

"Shut  up  younelt,"  At v  liitnni  around  in  bidden 
anger-  "Jesus  is  one  of  us.  Leair  Jrms  out  of  this,  .  ,  ,n 

"That's  iiglil*  Arv.  lie  in  one  fit'  ik/*  said  1'rtmw,  MHe 
is  our  friend,  the  friend  ot  fnlirn  ,md  .  *  /* 

"But  these  Ouiutis  ate  tittiidr  tin,;  our  kind"  Ary  in- 
terrupted. 

"Dues  that  mean  thai  we  should  do  the  same  In  them? 
LeC  us  show  them  thai  we  ate  (ihnaians.  Arv,  the  friends 

of  Jesus.  Would  Jruu  ajiptoir  oj  it  if  ur  handed  dm 
man?  Let  him  40  home  to  hi.  iuSe  au»t  i  Jidiltiii,  Let  one 
man  go  home  to  his  %  hUdun.  Thousands  oi  others  will 

not  go  home  any  more.  *  .  .  In  u«  not  Main  our  hands 

with  Wood" 

Hit*  hshers  let  <d  a/ket  ^i,  But  m  ihr  lather  *<  um- 
pired oIMkm  alted  in?  k  H^se<  uirh  u  <  niir.l  t  it  t  if  *  It :  "III 
lodge  eoiiifihiiui  a.:aimr  all  ot  \uu!"  At  whn  h  the  whole 
crowd  lam;hed  lteaitilv. 

In  the  ni\;ht  thai  loUotved,  ( »"t»  nm  u  et  oh  upted, 

Although  die  Unman  authorities  had  appralrd  to  the 
people  in  the  *  upied  an  as  to  * *> opei.ur  ividi  llirin  til 
trying  fo  rettoie  otdn  as  tfiitt  lb  4*1  p*ndtde,  not  a  ninths 
one  of  (ion um\  inhdnuui ».  had  \entuied  otttd'tot*  tiur- 
iii^  theism  loin  ei,;ht  h*m* *  .din  the  !ntui\  investment. 
Many  had  hid  tit  afiii  s  and  in  1  rJlu  IratUdU  listening 
to  the  tumble  of  l!tr  wheel ,  of  v;ai»  ihv  teadv,  alititili 
endless  thuhmii  tump  <*}  he  a\  th  ihod  feet  m  the  streets 
and  the  10a*  of  pioprtlrn  m  thr  -i- ,  Ihr  tumor  had 
down  ahotu  that  the  m%  u\rt  v*as  au*-  it*  trtditir  itt  a 
most  cruel  fashion  foi  ihr  1  >un  h  a*  m*A  tmttltutn  rc* 
sfotame  and  that  he  would  din!*,  hhmrji  r>pe*  talk  severe 
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in  casus  where  civilians  had  impetuously  rushed  into  the 
fray,  as  had  occurred  in  Gorcum.  It  was  held  more  than 
likely  that  the  ghastly  fate  of  Rotterdam  was  to  be  meted 
out  10  several  other  communities  in  the  Netherlands. 

Assurances  coining  over  the  German-controlled  radio 
that  the  Dutch  people  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  now 
that  the  danger  of  British  intervention  was  forever  re- 
moved, were  not  taken  at  their  face  value.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gorcum  fully  expected  the  army  of  occupation 
to  launch  a  systematic  campaign  of  destruction  and  terror 
as  soon  as  actual  fighting  stopped  in  that  last  corner  of 
Zetland  Province,  where  the  army  held  out  so  heroically 
and  so  long. 

It  was  through  the  children  that  the  inhabitants  first 
renamed  something  of  their  composure  and  peace  of 
mind.  The  youngsters  would  walk  out  of  the  houses, 
quite  shy,  of  course,  and  even  turning  their  eyes  away 
from  the  strangers  they  saw  in  the  streets.  But  finally 
some  of  them  would  stand  still,  fascinated  by  all  the  un- 
wonted bustle  and  the  color  and  the  animation  in  the 
streets,  which  was  as  interesting  to  see  as  the  moving  in 
of  the  heavy  c  ircus  vans  that  came  once  a  year  to  Gorcum 
at  the  time  of  the  kermis.  German  soldiers  would  make 
friendly  gestures  to  the  youngsters,  call  them  over,  ask 
them  their  names,  or  give  them  candy.  Soon  the  shyness 
would  vanish  and  in  the  end  the  soldiers  and  the  children 
would  make  friends.  Then  the  parents,  too,  would  take 
a  peep  outdoors.  Father  would  stand  in  the  doorway  or 
saunter  up  the  street  a  short  way,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
as  if  he  were  not  concerned  about  anything  in  the  world, 
looking  at  the  sky  or  casually  filling  his  pipe.  I  hen,  per- 
haps, he  wovdd  east  a  glance  at  a  piece  ol  artillery  and  at 
the  German  soldiers  cleaning  it.  And  one  of  the  soldiers 
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would  run  forward  and  hold  a  man  It  tW  him,  and  Father 
would  say:  ''AVi/i,  i/iwAr  ,u/nm/*  at  first.  Inti  the  soldiers 
would  not  grow  an«rv  in  iltr  least*  1  iiitvtti  they  would 
not  take  Father's  refusal  as  an  iusnh.  hut  go  about  their 
work  as  if  nothing  hail  happened.  In  this  and  similar 
ways,  one  eiti/en  after  another  would  be  reassured  that 
no  immediate  danger  was  threatening  and  that  it  was 
quite  safe  tct  walk  attune.  IVnple  would  nay  that  you 
could  not  blame  those  soldiers  for  auvdnuv;,  that  they 
had  merely  tarried  out  oiders,  that  they  were  quite 
human  and  did  not  even  behave  atto^mtlv,  as  victors 
are  exerted  to  do.  The  news  i^tf  aintind  that  the  strange 
soldiers  were  behaving  <}uiu-  n»un  dv,  in  t'i  iendlv  fashion 
even. 

One  hearth  for  instam e»  that  a  (in wan  soldier  had 
politely  runi*  the  d not  bell  and  had  a  .ked  lor  a  pail  of 
water.  Again,  another  boy  had  annv  to  a%k  it  lie  could 
warm  some  roller  on  die  sn*e  in  thr  V  in  hen  and  had  told 
the  lady  tif  the  home  that  his  huhet  wa>  a  Rioter  over  in 
Dusseidorf.  even  showing  hei  pttoto^saptn  ul  his  lather, 
his  mother*  and  his  link  Msicr,  tjtittr  de<  rut  looking 
"burgher '-jjenplr  o««,  thrv  had  smwd  to  be,  jwhjim;  by 
the  pictures,  lias  fathrr\  i;imny  stotr  looked  exactly 
like  Van  MaaienS  ston\  norbiu.;  snan^e  or  otitiatidish 
about  it,  And  then  thr  (  irunan  boy  had  played  with  the 
clog*  and  when  thr  lad\  hat!  »;iu  u  him  vmir  MUjar  for  his 
coffee*  he  had  thanked  tin  tuo<a  pirifii^ly-pour  boy* 
he  probably  had  not  ta^ed  su^.u  b*t  vrat  v^  and  had  of- 
fered in  return  a  metal  <  hjatrttr  *  au*  that  he  had  ntadc 
himself  front  a  l*ott4i  -  UvlU 

It  wiiH  soon  iriiiailrd  that  dio%r  C ir«  111,111  bovs  greeted 
elderly  folks  fit  si  v/ith  a  drlrinifial  salute  and  kindly 
wished  them  the  time  of  das,  All  that  was  astonishing 
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really,  and  a  great  relief,  too.  The  people  had  expected 
an  entirely  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  invader, 
far  more  stern  and  harsh  and  irreconcilable.  Before  long 
the  streets  crowded  with  citizens  watching  the  goings-on 
and  inspecting  the  monstrous  tanks  and  the  other  war 
material  parked  in  the  squares,  in  front  of  the  town  hall, 
by  the  side  of  the  cathedral  church,  near  the  railway 
station,  and  in  a  dozen  other  spots.  The  soldiers  would 
hold  the  door  of  a  tank  open  or  beckon  a  passing  citizen 
who  showed  interest  to  step  up  on  the  machine  and  look 
inside.  They  were  just  like  little  children,  those  German 
soldiers,  proud  of  new  toys.  And  then  every  German  sol- 
dier seemed  to  have  a  camera  ami  to  be  taking  snapshots 
of  everything  in  sight,  buildings,  queer  old  shop  signs, 
children;  some  even  took  pictures  of  the  fountain  in  the 
main  square,  as  if  those  rusty  old  nymphs  at  its  base,  with 
their  green  mildewed  eyes,  were  worth  looking  at,  let 
alone  being  photographed. 

In  the  taverns  and  the  taprooms,  which  had  been  the 
first  plac  es  to  reopen,  the  German  soldiers  were  no  longer 
sitting  or  standing  alone  in  small  isolated  groups.  They 
would  ask  some  loitering  fisherman  to  sit  down  and  have 
a  drink  with  them,  and  if  he  acepted  they  would  say: 
"Gemndhnt!"  and  the  Dutchman  would  answer:  Ge- 
xondheM!"  or  he  would  say  "Front!"  to  show  that  he 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  world  *^  *  *£J 
a  word  or  two  of  German  himself.  And  then  all  would 
laugh  and  have  another  drink. 

And  so  contact  between  the  invaders  and  the  towns- 
people was  gradually  established,  so  that  on  the  ninth  or 
L  h  day  of  the  occupation,  when  a  German  regunenta 
band  *Je  a  concert  it,  the  market  square,  ^ere^ 
only  German  soldiers  listening,  but  demobilized  Dutch 
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soldiers  as  well  brides  many  u\iliam.  Ami  if  you  had 
looked  about  sharp  tm  that  <*<  asinn,  \<m  would  have  no- 
tkieclf  too,  chat  sotnent  the  I  hm  h  •{a  U  had  begun  to  smile 
hack  at  thwo  udhm  hahed  llavauan  «>r  Saxou  farm  boys 
in  uuihum,  who  studied  ahnw  in  pairs  and  who  looked 
for  all  I  lie*  wtttd  like  Inh  liuin  thr  luu-hboring  villages 
of  Gelderlamh  And  in  the  tcMautants  and  other  public 
places*  men  were  i\vtiiu+  info  utttnisaftitti  with  German 
officers,  quite  umttU'tn  it'sullv  %mnptmiv\  to  tic?  sure,  for 
instance  when  thev  wan  bed  tlwm  play  at  billiards  or 
at  cards,  And  vane  went  atottnd  savim*  thai  they  bad 
talked  with  the  (inniaiH  aluttn  the  war  and  about  the 
Fuehrer  and  ahuui  the  li u;ittltil  fitting  their  Luftwaffe 
had  done  tu  Katftetdam,  and  the  < m>h  mnmers  boasted 
thai  they  had  daml  tu  nib  it  in  about  the  coming  inva- 
sion of  Farmland, 

Yes,  it  was  nui  hm^  hrfWe  nm  <  <mld  hear  some  people 
say  that  it  nude  \n  v  Jiiilr  ditieirme  tu  them  who  was 
sitting  in  The  Ha  ;iu\  the  lot  titer  tninUtcrs  or  Seyss- 
Itifjitan,  the  nrwiiri  man  1 1* u*n  i  »meial,  adding  that 
they  had  tint  wit  uj  c\p**  frd  tu  vt  Hthet  the  one  or  the 
other  at  any  time,  1  ltv\  xttd  "Well,  why  make  so  much 
fuss  about  thr  mxA^nr  U  r  uetr  thr  wrairt  of  the  two- 
weren'c  wer  and  {  n.daud  and  f  j  .tin  r  h  it  tin  in  the  lurch, 
What  eKeiould  \*<n  r\pr*  r  UV  m.w  be  yjad  that  no  worse 
has  befallen  m»,  Holland  *au  a  patadea*  under  the  Ger- 
mans, far  tinm  it,  tint  tin,  |m\  bir  in ri lifting  they 
buy,  dim*!  the*,'  f  hr\  brb  ne  ii$  an  rvnuplary  fashion* 
What  tllfllr  fail  v;r  r\pr*  ?  <  I  !uV*.r  ^heu  otdets  that  no 
man  may  be  hatred  \ium  be.  j^^onn,  Wasn't  that  a 
good  meaiurr  r  Wan  it  v»  um^in !  ul  hrhnr  the  invasion? 
Gome,  own  up  sui  the  it  nth  n^v, 1  WaaTt  their  a  great 
deal  of  miwi)  ttt  I  It 4i*iii4  bt-na  r  the  m\.r<i»i»?  Wasn't 
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everything  run  Cor  the  benefit  and  in  the  interest  of  a  small 
clique  oC  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  double  names,  the 
barons,  counts  and  jankers  who  ruled  the  roost  from  The 
Hague.  Wasn't  it  about  time  that  those  people  were 
shoved  to  a  back  seat?  No,  surely,  it  isn't  a  paradise  yet. 
True  enough,  but  do  you  find  it  worse  than  before?" 
That's  the  way  some  began  to  talk. 

Others  said:  "If  the  Germans  remain  for  fifty  years,  our 
people  will  be  so  thoroughly  Germanized  that  they  will 
feel  insulted  if  you  refer  to  them  by  their  old  nationality. 
Provided,  that  is,  the  Germans  keep  on  behaving  as  they 
do  at  present." 

The  newspapers  also  began  to  sing  a  different  tune. 
The  Germans  had  not  come  to  oppress  the  Dutch.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Dutch  were  Aryan  brothers  who  were 
destined  to  play  a  high  role  in  the  new  Europe.  They 
would  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  their  kinsmen  of 
Germany  and  rule  the  world.  It  all  depended  on  the 
Dutch  themselves.  If  they  co-operated  and  showed  an 
understanding  of  what  Germany  was  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  Europe,  all  would  be  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutch  people  kept  on  paying  heed  to  the  foolish  mes- 
sages that  came  through  the  air  from  England,  if  they 
really  believed  that  poor  battered  England  would  some 
day  send  an  army  to  chase  the  Germans  away  from  the 
North  Sea  coast,  they  would  be  chasing  a  chimera.  It 
they  listened  to  the  pleas  from  abroad  to  stage  a  revolt, 
they  would  be  contributing  to  their  own  doom. 

And  then,  the  newspapers  said,  the  people  only  needed 
to  open  their  eyes  to  see  what  the  Germans  were  doing- 
Did  it  augur  ill,  for  instanc  e,  that  a  commission  of  civilian 
experts  had  arrived  in  Gorcum  from  somewhere  m  the 
Reich  and  was  holding  conferences  with  the  president  ot 
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the  Chamber  of  Commen  e  and  tint  the  small  steel  plant 
of  Be  Vries-Robbe  outside  the  Ariel  Gate  was  to  be 
greatly  enlarged*  that  three  thuti%uu!  new  men  were  to 
find  employment  thcr<\  and  that  Looyett'*  wharf  outside 
the  Chancellory  Gate  had  m  rived  4  Ittg  tinlcT  for  river 
speedboat*?  Did  not  that  nu\m  that  there  winikl  be  jobs 
for  all,  and  to  spare?  W  as  it  nut  a  pleasant  pimptxt  to  go 
and  %te  Berlin  muter  the  new  s*  heme  of  <  heap  railway 
fares,  which  allowed  at  least  hlrv  pet  sou*  per  week  from 
Gorcum  to  travel  to  the  Keit  h  lapttatr  How  many  o£ 
theme  slum  dwellers  near  the  Ualem  Gate  and  the  Melk* 
pad  had  ever  seen  The  Ha,*ue.  dteir  own  ummry's  capi- 
tal, in  former  daw  How  uuuv?  Vu  epr  in  some  mm 
who  had  served  their  fiitu  iit  the  atitiv  in  fir  around  The 
Hague*  that  uty  was  ahmut  a  mvtUhal,  tar  away  region 
of  glory  and  splendor  I  \u  s  lud  item  %een  it,  nor  had 
they  the  hope  or  the  meam  eiet  to  set-  it. 

Then  the  German  milirat  v  authorities  turned  the 
dmlen  into  a  motion  pit  tme  t  brain .  and  ho  Gorcum  had 
at  last  a  4  inema  house  ot  its  nun,  for  the  old  halt  was  not 
transformed  only  to  ritfrifaifi  tinman  soldiers.  It  was 
thrown  open  , bent over 
the soil, c rawling over it, stamping on it, nursing it, sweat- 
ing over it on hands and knees, until his frame becomes 
crooked and gnarled from looking down at the land. And 
still the land is a blessing. You fed the magic of the soil 
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two sons. Palter ami Baudouin, had not tome home from 
the regiment, not even for a week s congi at Christmas. 
That had been strange enough, strange, ! mean, in a 
vaguely disquieting anti jioricnums way. about which M 
W0U UI have preferred not to *|**»k to anyone, least of all 
to Fiene. How that woman w* mid have worried if she 
could have heard the Past oar of Wiersbeke speak .about 
those things in Neighbor Verst haeve s stable, whenhe 
had said that there was a grave danger of war. Imyw 
could not say to a woman like Fiene, not in the condition 

“Oh, those bovs," Pol had said casually, as if it had been 
the first time that he had given the matter any tho^t at 
all, "those boys. Why. of course they vr found diemscl^ 
a sweetheart over in those Wallonian towns where they 
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are in garrison. What did Fiene expect? To keep them 
tied to her apron strings all her life?” 

That is the way he had spoken to his wife. And the 
Pastoor had backed him up. What would you, the Pastoor 
had said, that they come to Laag-Kapelle in the winter- 
time when you cannot step outdoors without sinking into 
the mud up to your knees? Would they be doing that 
now when they might be strolling up and down the fine 
avenues of LitJge or Hassell and sit like kings in the mir- 
rored and gilded taverns of the big town, with their but- 
tons all shiny and their caps set to catch some Marieken or 
Amelicken with hair as the golden grain? Was it likely 
that they would come running home to Laag-Kapelle and 
go wading in the mud and help their father perhaps boil 
the pigs' feed or cut up the beets for the cattle? 

Oh, no, they would let Pol shift for himself. They knew 
he was capable of getting along without them. “No, no,” 
the Pastoor had said; "God has put mart together in an 
altogether curious fashion. The one day he’s Mother’s lit- 
tle baby and the next lie’s blushing and sighing and stam- 
mering, and his heart is shaking and trembling like Pierre 
Verloot’s piccolo when he plays the Bmhangonne, Man 
hangs together in an altogether curious fashion, with hooks 
and eyes like a rich lady's dress. Even more mysterious. 
Once a boy like Pa Her hears a woman's laugh and gets that 
laugh stuck between his ribs, he's no longer a baby. You 
can’t hold him, isn’t that right, Pol?” the Pastoor had 
asked. And Pol had assented gladly enough. 

But he had looked sideways at Fiene and had seen by 
her face that she believed neither him nor the Pastoor. 

And so Christmas had been a lonesome and dreary time, 
not only at Pol's farm, but at most of the farms in Laag- 
Kapelle. That, too, had boded no good. For at Christmas, 
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when lhe Child Jesus comes to Handers, everybody ought 
to be home, everybody ought to be home to welcome Him. 
Then there is a glad expectant y in the utr, a happy antici- 
oation as for a feast or a wedding, so that even the fields 
imw still and the chickens and the tattle become aware 
Sat something good and beautiful is about to happen. 
Then there is beer on the table altei Mass ami fat meat 
and fine rice pudding cooked in milk for the angels that 
come to sing {rate on earth in the snowy meadows. But 
because the angels don’t eat the rue, the thtldrtut have tt, 
and the Pastoor comes to taste tt, ami then iol takes his 
harmonica from the ettpboaid ami they all go on the 
mnde through the couttyard and into the stable singing 

I a : mcin g the Pmttmr too, tin* good and saintly man, 

Uding the ends of his t assm k in his hands, stepping high 
•md list like a little gitl bidding up lift skins, and his 
l t Xir -t,c M K l:,a in welcome the 

„« Uml. until llu- I'ip ’<« 1 1 1 "' 1 ' " m of ,lre 1“' 

,,, ili«- calvM M. f-'li'My "»>' UK 
all the noise and commotion, . 

II mniness is not something that is thrown into a mans 

lap. ’the Moor had said only at last 

You have to do something for tt. even dt ink an txtta pint 

of beer, if necessary. , , , i,. ,,,n 

But this Christmas something dreadful had haj p .n , 
something to spoil the day for the whole village. I hey 
could still not imagine how it had met urml 
mal had broken loose, For that *s what bad taken place, 
the bull of mmsirur Ir harm had esc a|ril from hts pe 
and had come roaring and snorting trough the hrkk Jml 
at they •*"' r ** doim* down to the nooudas tt < ' ^ 

and it! 

Baudo 
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ing into the stable. When Pol had run out to find out what 
was up, he had seen the hull coming out of the stable and 
tossing a little goat on his horns and then trampling it to 
death before coming for the house, his head low to the 
ground, throwing up the clods of snow and charging for 
Pol with bloodshot eyes. I le had quickly slammed the door 
shut. But a moment later the whole house had shaken 
from top to bottom as if the lightning had struck. The 
door had cracked in splinters under the impact of the 
bull’s charge. But he had not broken through. The angels 
of Bethlehem must have been on guard over Fiene and 
the children. It was as if the Devil had got into that bull. 
From Pol’s yard, the animal had stormed into Gyriel Ge- 
zelle's plot, ripping the fence to pieces and tossing that 
yelping dog of Cyriel's high into the air, two, three, four 
times, before disappearing into the stable where it gored 
Cyriel's fine black mare. And then out again. It would 
have been easy to kill the bull with a shot, but the garde 
champ# t re had come running along the road, shouting at 
everybody that it, was the bull from the chdteau, that mon- 
sieur le Imran had ordered that no harm was to come to his 
bull, and that the fanners had to bring it back alive. 

What were they to do under the circumstances? What is 
one to do with a wild bull that belongs to a man who can 
raise your rent overnight, who has a right to one third 
of your beet crop and your potatoes and cabbage, and who 
owns your house and can do with it what he likes? Ach 
Cxod, it was good that someone had mastered that bull and 
brought it back to the chftteau stables. But what a damage 
had been done, and on Christmas, tool It is all because of 
that comet, Fiene had said, who had grown pale with fright 
when the animal had crashed into their door. 

And then in May it had come, the great calamity. Pol 
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had brought the news from the moirie in the neighboring 
commune, where he had gone to pay some taxes . That is 
why the bells had been ringing all morning: d ‘ n Dllt 
I Germans) had attacked Belgium again Oh, God and 
^ K tag so young, and his wife dead, and the old King 
dead Wio was there to gire him counsel and advice? 

On the fourth day those of Hoog-Kapelle, all the old 
men the women, and the children, had taken to the roads. 
They had been streaming past since dawn, carrying sacks 
and Lggage and furniture and bird cages The Mayor, an 
old dS tied around his neck, was wheeling his wife on a 
wheelbarrow. And all the children were crying, and the 
.n Cr aving to Fiene as they went by. “Better come, 
« ZTen Duts ! he is burning the houses and slaughtering 

the cattle and shooting everyone he meets. 

But Pol had said: “I won't go. Here is my place. ^ Hem 
I have lived and here I 1 die, *££££ ** 

the sea? Did they dunk 
v ^ Thcv^c in Brussels, the Pas - 

** “"o! ~ Atliight he had said: “They 
have taken Antwerp, Louvain is in flames. All the viUages 
rf Bmblt and b. Flanders are burning. Tomorrow 
morning they will he in Ghent and m Bruges. 

Abov! their heads roared the Stnkas, like gray evil birds, 
dip^ilg down to peck at the buildings. They had seen one 
S low at the parish church. Before it had touched the 
spire the building had seemed to leap into the air an 
S P f; back i n a cloud of dust. And then the mame 

hid gone and the land-survey office and the chiteau and 
the church of Hoog-Kapelle, between the elms onthehiU, 
Buildings like that just leaped into the an mud crashed a 
dnwn to earth a pile of smoking rums. He has sharp eyes, 
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den Duts,” said the Pasloor of Wiersbeke, when he stopped 
in for a moment in the evening. “All along the road he 
has picked out the shrines and blown them away. Look,” 
he said, “this is a linger of the statue of Our Lady of Flan- 
ders. This is all that was left of it when I passed by the 
site this afternoon." 

Upon hearing that, Fiene had moaned in a strange way 
and had fainted. Pol and the Pastoor had lifted her on the 
bed. The children could not be sent to the attic to sleep, 
for the sky outside was full of the droning Stukas. 

“It’s the army they're after," Pol said. And Fiene 
moaned again and asked where Pa her and Baudouin could 
be. 

And so a few days had passed. She had a high fever. But 
the doctor could not be found anywhere. The Pastoor was 
busy here and then* amidst the; ruins of the village, but in 
the evenings he dropped in. 

"Where art* my boys?" she had asked him. “Their regi- 
ment is safe," he lied. “They have passed the Nethe and 
will soon be in the French land." Outside, the rumble of 
cannon could be heard, now near, then far off. “It’s a 
night of thunder, a bad night for the boys to be out. Go 

out a minute, Pol," she said, "and see if they're not com- 
* »# 
mg. 

“She’s losing her mind," said the Pastoor. “Is every- 
thing in readiness?" But Pol only wept. “I will be back 
in the morning," the priest said. 

That night the remnants of Palier's and Baudouin 's 
regiment struggled through Laag-Kapelle. The King was 
with them and Prince Karel his brother. They stopped 
at the parsonage, and the Pastoor prepared a meal for his 
high guests. The King sat by the stove in the kitchen. 
Prince Karel stood in the doorway talking with some offi- 



. ricsl • There are no putts im. •eopmu aic omy 
, m ; )rsc l, but he thank a Hale of the prtci'a wine. His 
tniform was covered with grime. Hi* fate was drawn and 

wggard. An officer tame in. 

“U's the twenty-second of the fine, tins time, sire, to- 

a "W€OT<tm"tiici «i.U,o,K,.d»dl, 

",„,1 they stayed M tltri. !«"»■ ' >*■"• 11 

'■Fl.mic iim.'v»W t.tnU *<«• 1,10 "™ 

bU '\Vhi'i'i tiim'l'uiiW" aslrd dir I’Mtoor suddenly, look- 

ing up frnui the tire. , 

•' The tilth and seventh," said the officer. 

"They ue the b»v* of hug Kaj*-Uc. said the priest. 
..'They are the hoy* from the village m wfiith you are now 

Uii "l Vrc is a sergeant mu there." the oit.trr said. “He is 

»[ thr hllh. he saw ii -ill H' i’ , I‘‘ "" I V sun 'ml. 1 ' 

.. I,, (ii.... ii-' I n in In" tl' iuih at tomI. 

■■ ,.,id l.iu|-.l.l. ' I ''i'" "' 1 ''' 1 ,,u “ " ol 

" v, 1 one tow df „■ • My lather w. mM l.-.vc done the tame 

•‘'-ti,::;;:::::::.,' •«« «■.»•»»' *•* 

■ AVr wrrr told ... In dd .hr la.mh.*s«at 

L-hr mill till ...«•>■ ' UV '“ III •» un»l*»Df 
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‘'"■rdii rind I\,nd.»iiii. "rrr 'hrrrr ,,lrd .hr }.ri* ^ 

■-they >«• «.M.hr.r" T^dsme 
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caught him in the face and chest. His uniform was burnt 
off him. His neck was all green. . , 

The Pastoor took the holy oil from his room and made 
ready to go. The King stood up out of respect to the Host. 
“I am taking Our Lord to a farmhouse," said the Pastoor. 

When he neared Pol's house, the Pastoor sounded his 
bell. He had not been able to find a boy in the village to 
ring it for him. At the sound of the bell, Pol threw the 
door wide open to let Our Lord in. 

"How are my boys?" asked the woman as the priest bent 
over her. He noticed that her eyes had become fixed and 
staring. 

"You had better light the candle,” the priest said to 
Pol, and to Fiene lie said: "Your boys are well. Palier and 
Baudouin, they are in HoogKajxdle. They are with the 
King. All are well.” 

A Stuka roared overhead in the darkness and threw a 
flare. Suddenly a garish bright light shone through the 
window. For miles away the whole countryside became 
visible. Fiene stirred uneasily. The light had caught her 
eyes. All at once she raised herself on the pillow and said: 
“Why do you deceive me? You cannot deceive a mother! 
Look, look at the window! There are my boys! Dag Pal- 
ier, come in, boy! Why do you stand at the window, Pal- 
ier? Look, Pot, he has a wreath of green flowers around 
his neck! Look, there is Baudouin, too. He has flowers 
on his head! Dag Baudouin Come in, my boys! . . 

"Fhe Pastoor of Wiersbekc said: " Nunc dimitte, Dom- 
ing, . . . Doming, mhftereP 

Pol stepped over and closed his wife's eyes. 
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he had learned the lessons of desert warfare, General Wa- 
ved had seen at once that the small force of regular troops 
at Britain’s disposal in the Near East would not suffice if 
the Germans should launch a really determined drive for 
Mosul and the pipe lines running from the oil region to 
the seaboard of Palestine and Lebanon. England was far 
away, and the conquest of the island of Crete by German 
air-borne troops had shown that it would not be advis- 
able to denude Britain of still more of its defenders. Gen- 
eral Waved had thought at once of Lawrence and his Arab 
irregulars, who had rolled back the Turkish left flank in 
the Revolt in the Desert twenty-four years before and who 
had thus enabled Allenby to strike at Palestine and be- 
yond the Holy Land at Damascus. 

But where look for irregulars now, men who would ride 
out into the desert and harass the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication, blow up bridges, shatter munition dumps, 
and raid the airdromes? Many of the Iraqi Arabs were 
clearly on Germany's side. The network of intrigue woven 
by Raschid Galiani Bey of Iraq extended over the entire 
Near East. 

Could Britain call on the Arabs in Palestine who were 
gathering in their mosques to hear the inflammatory mes- 
sages from the fugitive Mufti of Jerusalem, Hameen el 
Hussein i? The ex-Mufti was openly calling the Arab 
tribes, not to the support of Britain, but to revolt against 
the British authority. 

Yet, auxiliaries had to be found. General Wavell could 
not remove any more troops from the Libyan front and ex- 
pose Egypt to a new drive by the Italians, who since their 
shattering defeat in Libya had been reinforced by consid- 
erable contingents of the German Luftwaffe. 

Why not call on the Jews? General Wavell wanted to 
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know. The Jews were not only willing, they were anxious 
to fight on Britain’s side. One hundred thousand young 
Jews in Palestine were clamoring for arms, pleading with 
England on bended knee not to be left unarmed in the face 
of the German juggernaut. The Jews had not Only trans- 
formed the Palestinian wilderness into a garden, but they 
had equipped the country with an industrial apparatus that 
was proving of the utmost value to the British defense 
forces in the Near East. Why not allow them to defend 
what they had themselves built up? 

But the Jews, General Wavell was told, had no trained 
forces. What was the sense and the use of allowing masses 
of untrained men to hurl themselves in the path of the 
Panzer divisions if and when they should come? 

Then, why had not the Jews been trained and armed, 
and why are they not being trained and armed now? No 
matter what happened in the immediate future, whether 
the Germans would undertake a drive for the Suez Canal 
then or later, before the war was over Britain would need 
every man she could get, Australians, Indians, Canadians, 
Jews. Even with all them she might still have to call on 
America for help. 

Practical strategist that he was, General Wavell knew 
that a war cannot be won by speeches, by dropping leaflets, 
and by chalking the letter V on the walls, but that for fight- 
ing you need men and arms and still more men and arms. 

That is why he did not understand, when he came to 
Palestine, why the tens of thousands of young Jews who 
volunteered to fight in Britain s cause were not being 
trained at a moment when the enemy was at the gates. The 
question he wanted answered was this: why does Britain 
dispense with the services of a nation which has shown it- 
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self loyal, which was eager to fight, and which possessed 
superb fighting qualities? 

That is the reason, too, that General Wavell, upon learn- 
ing tifiiild  noj  ver  wa%  tli4l  an  oil  lamp  was 
upset  ttft\faiH  and  tint  for  hunan*;  oil  was  spreading 
met  thr  JI^«4*  whith  v.  i .  as  *!t\  4.  tinder.  In  five  min- 
tins  the  will  v.  o  a  hu..<  f!ir<ni  <;  f  mi  *  It  sli.it  dnewaruddy 

yltw  on  the  waies  n!  thr  ij^n  and  1  mild  lie  seen  for 
mtki  m^nml  Fa  thru  thr  a!  u:o  bad  been  ^iveu,  and 
the  votlllOrri  fur  dr;  a*?n.rn!  «  t  t  »»,!<  ion  was  on  file  way* 
Soldier*  weir  ha4n?a  a?  the  do***  uuh  a\m  and  picks 

bin  ititild  «*4  tnraV  tt        i liumiita;  timbers  were  fall- 
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ing  from  the  gallery  onto  the  fire  fighters  below.  Finally, 
a  hole  was  chopped  in  the  door  large  enough  to  push 
one  nun  through.  Gyse  saw  him  by  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing woodwork  of  the  ceiling  and  rushed  forward.  Before 
the  dwarf's  impact  the  German  soldier  went  down  like 
a  sack  with  Gyse  on  top  of  him,  throttling  the  life  out 
of  him  with  his  strong  fingers.  Then  the  building  crashed. 

The  bodies  of  thirteen  German  soldiers  were  removed 
from  the  ruins  the  next  day,  also  the  charred  remains  of 
two  unrecognizable  females.  The  German  High  Com- 
mand, after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  building, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  dwarf  found  with  his 
fingers  buried  deep  in  the  throat  of  the  dead  German 
soldier  was  responsible,  but  that  he  must  have  plotted 
with  others.   It  was  announced,  therefore,  that  unless 
the  (  iti/.ens  of  Gorcum  would  come  forward  voluntarily 
and  denounce  the  accomplices  of  Gyse  Meurs,  three 
citizens  would  have  to  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  crime 
committed  against  the  German  army. 

Herr  Hauptmann  Baron  Waldcmar  von  Schwabenfels 
of  the  Third  Prussian  Regiment  .of  Death's-Hcad  Hus- 
sars, lately  mechanized,  was  sitting  in  the  board  room  of 
the  orphan  asylum.  He  had  personally  selected  the  stately 
old  mansion,  with  its  marble  stairway  and  its  high  win- 
dows, to  serve  as  military  headquarters  for  the  occupa- 
tional forces  in  the  fortress  of  Gorcum  and  its  environs 
until  the  town  hall,  where  everything  was  still  upside 
down  because  of  the  fighting  that  had  taken  place  there, 
could  be  repaired  and  put  in  order.  On  the  large  oaken 
table  in  front  of  Herr  von  Schwabenfels  stood  a  gold- 
framed  photograph  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  a  silver  coffee 
set.  He  had  lit  a  cigar  and  as  he  leaned  back  m  a  broad 


I'll  Vr  HAY  MONK 


ml  leather  aniuluu.  U«-  J-'^  a  hi*  In  subtly  polished  boots 
t„  the  tabic. 

The  new  t'otnuumirr  ot  w.n  no  longer  a 

votmK  m.m.  *>»«  !lJ>E  s<l,nt  r  "!u'  UimUl  luivu  l>«  him 
iWuV  httv.  ih.m,h  hr  nnht  luu«  b<  ni  uhh-r.  He  wore 
the  Iron  Cn»«  ,tn4  M.mr  .uliei  .U-.m.uii»m  which showed 
that  tu:  lud  M-nol  un.h  t  the  K ,u>it  in  the  previous 
WtnUI  W.u,  tU  uuiml  liiiawii  writ.   I  lit*  recent  cam- 
mi^u  in  rohmU  \uhl  u-.ln.t.t  the  .'.ij.uUme  that  had 
June  uimm  Him  tn  the-  wms  hr  lu-l  spent  on  his  estate 
iu  1  .t>t  l»iuv»i.».    the  sm»  lu.l  lo.wml  !m  fixtures  and 
hri'Juenol  the  v  n  i4m-'A  ..t  !u,  blur  ru-,.  A  <  W<  topped 
must.uhr  did  n.'t  uhnliv  ht»!e  Its-*  s.m\nur  <4  Verdun- 
uiiudM.tt  .uiwsshi*  u)...rt  hj.  uhrtr  a  j  nr.  r  of  shrapnel 
had  smuk  turn.  Hi',  mm  -..ti.l  «<i  the  iltittf*tnMHn  that 
h<*  was  .i         .njf.  Itf  h.M  a  i.uh.  ih  w.t\  with  them, 
;t  tiummuuir  .inr.ir.t  1«\  hi.  Im-lU,  <di,;htly  wrinkled 
f.nr.  H»  lu*t  w> >i >!  tit  llHi,;.<nu.!n  V.tncv  «»t  Uwtum, 
wheti  lu-  isiMiur.t  t1s.ii  ;;ru?lr<u.*H  ul  hi,  deposition,  had 
been  t.iihti  in  the  u.»-.  .4  a  humble  .»j ».,},»->•.  "I  beg 
your  fc.-j  hiM."  hr  fu-l  vij-l  "not  m  blame  mc  for  this 

rather  \i-drm  ttr.«;  u->u  »»»«•  '-"i15  '"muumity  1  am 

only  uU-%mt  •■«.!«-« *  I  -f  »»•»«•  *>,,!  sl*^  1,1  wu,h  rathcr 
be  rr in,-,  hm  the  pea.  he,  an.!  ylnw,  an-  doing  on  my 

hum  iu  Orl%," 

Ashe  dumped  ha.  V-  that  nimhum/,  and  blew  out 
tlu^  nl  wiulr,  IJ.o..h  * i^abeideh  allowed  Imcytt 
U)         b.u  k  and  Loth  .iIhh..,  a  iww  of  pau.rmp  on  the 

Wail  b.h.te  1.1131.     i  hr-.    War   J"    M  ut '        l'«^  ^ 

and  (ionut,  ..i  the  Hv.nJu5i.44  in  v.lit«  h  hr  h.««l  tww  taken 
m,!m  .»bM,h-.  full  !.»«<■■!  .'<'w!«^!t  in  b!.».k,lmh  bhim 

with  i»kH  i»n  •h  -uit,i;u'V°!l,,lc 

fwlttwilh  i  r t s i u i '• ,  .iu.t.  Sr.ni;  ,.  w-rn  in  uu\v  wltlskW 
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and  stiff  black  suits— a  procession  of  Dutch  faces  and 
costumes  representing  four  centuries  both  of  change  and 
continuity.  He  surveyed  the  pictures  casually,  but  his 
eyes  returned  again  and  again  to  a  Directoire  water  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece.  On  top  of  that  clock  were  two  metal 
figures  in  the  costumes  o£  Napoleonic  grenadiers,  with 
uplifted  mallets  in  their  hands.  The  Baron  was  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  ten,  when  the  two  mechanical  grenadiers 
would  beat  out  a  tune  on  the  musical  bells  and  then,  with 
a  curious  gesture  of  uplifted  mallets  that  made  them  ap- 
pear to  be  saluting  the  onlooker,  switch  around  and  beat 
out  the  strokes  of  the  hour  on  a  deeper-toned  gong. 

As  he  was  anticipating  the  mechanical  play,  there  was 
a  knock  on  the  door  and  in  strode  Herr  Stantarttruppen- 
fuehrer  Krit  h  Schwartz  of  the  S.8.,  one  of  Himmler's 
Gestapo  agents,  who  had  been  sent  to  Gorcum  to  reor- 
ganize civilian  life.  The  Gestapo  man  saluted  him  with 
outstretc  hed  arm  and  said:  "Heil  Hitler!"  Baron  von 
Schwabenfeis  brought  his  right  arm  forward  in  response 
and  sighed. 
"Well  what  is  it,  Schwartz?"  he  asked. 
"1  beg  to  report,  Herr  Hauptmann,  that  the  shops  will 
all  be  open  this  morning.  T  he  workers  have  returned 
to  the  wharf-  The  Jews  have  been  assembled  in  their 
synagogue.  But  the  schools  remain  closed  until  we  have 
examined  the  teachers.  I  have  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  all  the  .sugar  in  the  town.  We'll  need  an  entire  tram 
for  it.  There  are  a  thousand  sacks  of  flour,  too,  and 
several  carloads  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and  a 
good  stock  of  cocoa. .  . .  And  then,  eh,  Herr  Hauptmann, 
Gestapo  headquarters  have  ordered  that  fifty  men  are  to 
be  deported  for  the  outrage  at  the  mill  and  three  to  be 
executed.  The  execution  will  be  at  three  this  afternoon. 
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We  think  it  best  to  have  a  public  execution  in  order  to 

set  an  example." 

"Have  it  ytuir  own  way,  Sthwail/,"  said  the  Baron. 
"You  know  what's  !«st,  Bv  the  way,  has  Lieutenant 
Schmidt  tome  in?  .  .  .  <>h,  there  yvm  are.  Schmidt,"  the 
Ikron  exclaimed,  jumping  up  from  his  thutr,  as  a  young 
oflicer  tame  into  the  toum.  "I  was  ju>t  asking  for  you. 
You  may  go  now.  Hthwatt/,"  he  ail.lnl.  turning  to  the 
Gestapo  man.  When  S»  hwatf/  had  K  it.  Baton  von  Schwa- 
benfels  fell  bat  k  into  hi*  <h.iit  . 

"That  unsed  swine  uith  hi.  ]<  \<-  .md  exerut ions  gives 
me  the  creeps,  Mantml."  he  s.ud.  "I  was  just  sizing  up 
that  clock  on  the  mantel}. irt e  when  he  tame  in.  It's 
mine.  I'm  shipping  it  to  Sdcaa.  Hid  von  say  you  wanted 
the  chandelier  in  tb«<  h.dl'  V«»u'.l  b.titr  hutry  and  get 
it  down,  'i  fine  is  apt  to  It  a  <  it-  a.tpo  inspet  tor  here  this 
afternoon.  We'ie  w>'m>-\  t<>  have  .m  c\e<  utton.  Get  every- 
thing  patknl  bd<>ie  that  hint  anivev  By  the  way.  did 
you  Ret  Mime  *.;*«»d  pit  »utr>/' 

"Yes,"  laughed  I.nturn.tut  St  hmidf,  ie.u  Inn.?  for  the 
cigarettes,  "I  think  1  haw  a  hue  <<!  ant estors  <lown  to 
the  fourteenth  teutuiy  now.  1  pinked  them  up  in  the 
museum." 

"Good,  $<ood,"  hr.wtrd  the  Captain.  "I  hope  you  cov- 
ered up  yout-ah  lush'  l<>.»u." 

"Oh,  uV  tame  bat  I  ihr  I.iitiwn.int.  "I  hat!  the  vacant 
spots  toured  with  phof  -.i-tph.  <<l  him."  he  pointed  to 

the  Fneluet's  photo ^t.tph  on  the  table,  "of  him,  and 
Clubfoot,  and  the  Hviu  ;  Ft.*  " 

"Kxtelletit!"  trnnned  Captain  von  S< hwabonfeb. 
"Have  the  pit  tint  s  put  fo.;rthri  with  your  lamp  and 
my  clw  is,  and  we'll  >>bip  them  all  out  this  afternoon 
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before  those  thieves  of  the  Gestapo  arrive.  ...  By  the 
way,  any  news  from  the  front?" 

"He  went  to  France  this  morning!"  replied  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "That  means  it  will  soon  be  over,  I  suppose," 
Captain  von  Schwabenfels  said.  "At  least,  let  us  hope 
sol" 

Baron  von  Schwabenfels  dreaded  the  hours  that  were 
to  elapse  before  the  execution.  Not  that  he  was  plagued 
by  any  qualms  of  conscience.  A  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted against:  the  German  authority  and  the  German 
army,  and  that  crime  was  to  be  punished.  If  the  Dutch 
would  not  indicate  who  the  culprit  was,  that  was  their 
affair.  In  stub  cases  the  innocent  had  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  But  he  looked  forward  with  nervous  apprehen- 
sion to  what  was  to  come  before  the  actual  shooting, 
which  Lieutenant  Schmidt  was  to  supervise.  That  was 
all  arranged. 

The  Huron  knew  from  experience  in  Poland  that,  as 
military  governor  of  a  newly  occupied  community,  he 
had  to  listen  to  the  supplications  for  reprieve  on  the  part 
of  the  relatives  of  the  condemned  men. 

Why  should  he  have  to  go  through  all  that  torture? 
It  was  the  most  futile  gesture  of  this  whole  insane  busi- 
ness of  war,  lor  it  was  decreed  beforehand  that,  though 
advocates  and  relatives  of  the  condemned  were  permitted 
to  make  representations,  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown.  But 
maybe  these  Dutchmen  won't  ask  for  pity.  Maybe  they 
won't  come  whining  and  weeping  like  those  horrible 
Polish  priests  and  women  he  had  been  forced  to  hear 
in  Kali'/  last  fall.  He  hoped  the  Dutch  would  not  make 
him  go  through  the  same  ordeal  again.  He  hoped  they 
would  let  the  condemned  go  to  their  deaths  without  a 
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whimper,  Tluii  lieutenant  Sihmiiit  would  have  the 
pleasure  alone.  Ho  omM  have  it* 

Thai  hoy  Schmidt  had  a  arotu  nu«iiu<  h.  He  came 
out  of  the  S.A.  ranks  and  had  ^un!  as  supervisor  of  a 
concent raunn  <amp.  He  li.nl  seen  a  filing  ur  two.  He 
would  not  weaken.  Suuunh*  the  lUtuu  thum;ht,  actually 
takes  a  delight  in  eve<  uu*ms.  Had  he  not  finished  off 
those  Jews  in  fvaffowti/  with  im  own  tevoher?  //err 
(kHi  kirnz  mith  mnl#  He  had  simply  waded  in  their 
blood! 

An  orderly,  who  tame  tn  fair  the  water  dork  away, 
informed  Baron  vim  St  huahcniels  thai  a  deputation  of 
burghers  was  waiting  hi  the  aun-<  hamhn. 

"Men  only"  asked  the  Captain, 

":\t  yuur  sen it c\  men  nuh,  //m1  ILiuj>!mtmn!"  nh 

swered  the  man. 

"Show  them  in!"  he  add*  d.  "I  n,aay  a,  well  ^n  through 

with  it!" 

The  delegation  c  »»udard  nl  the  juaui  »  of  the  various 
Ret  un  net  I  <hut<h«"*  and  dure  t  it!i*dit  ptieas,  It  was 
the  first  t iitir  ituti  thc.e  men  had  r\n  appealed  together 
anywhere.  Thr>  filed  m  d*«uh  fUtuu  inn  Sthwabenfeh 
limited  that  nut  imv  m!  thrm  hmved  m  flat  led  his  heels. 
Suddenly  the  thwu.tfu  fladinl  thn»u.Jh  ht»  tniud  that  they 
might  ha\e  tutor  in  uond  t  him  Should  he  take  out 
his  levulvri  -  I  h.n  lundd  ImmI  <  hxldi  .h  lint  still  sup 
pose  they  intended  hitn  loom  /  Y»>u  tnnld  never  he  sure 
These  men  unr  jattinK  uut^/oi  pan twu,  1  hey  might 
he  despeuur.  Hr  was  ah^r.  I  he  Uuhu  um;  the  lidL 
All  mdutv  appealed, 

#fLet  die  ;;uatd  till  in  hnr,"  lie  *ndnrd,  "and  leave 
the  dour  open,  lint  Hitler  hr  Mid,  minim;  to  the 
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delegation.  "What  is  it?"  They  did  not  answer  his  salu- 
tation. A  hard  crowd,  ho  thought.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  make  Germans  and  Nazis  out  of  these  brethren. 
They  will  be  hard  to  break.  But  that  is  work  for  the 
Gestapo. 

"These  men  are  innocent,"  began  the  pastor  who  stood 
in  front,  without  any  preamble.  "Is  it  part  of  your  code 
to  execute  inncxent  men?" 

"I  do  not  owe  you  any  explanation,  Herr  Pfarrer," 
said  the  Baron  testily.  "German  soldiers  have  been  killed 
in  your  community  in  a  most  atrocious,  barbaric  manner. 
There  is  to  be  punishment  for  that.  If  you  can  name 
the  murderers,  we  may  consent  to  a  revision  of  the  trial. 
I  do  not  guarantee  absolution  for  those  now  condemned. 
There  is  a  bad  spirit  in  your  community,  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  German  army,  most  disgraceful  and 
ungrateful.  We  t  ame  as  brothers  and  liberators,  and  you 
received  us  as  enemies.  The  Fuehrer  had  the  best  inten- 
tions toward  Holland.  He  gave  the  German  word  of 
honor  that  no  harm  would  come  to  your  country  if  there 
were  no  resistance.  You  disregarded  the  German  word. 
He  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  dynasty.  The  dynasty 
(kd.  He  came  to  bring  you  freedom  from  the  English 
yoke,  and  what  do  we  find:  resistance  everywhere,  re- 
sistance with  deadly  weapons." 
"I  never  saw  an  Englishman  in  all  my  life,"  said  the 

pastor  curtly. 

'T  hat  may  be  true,  Ilerr  Pfarrer,  but  the  English 
exercised  an  occult  control  over  The  Netherlands,  the 
English  and  the  Jews.  The  Fuehrer  could  no  longer 
permit  that."  The  Baron  looked  at  the  gold-framed 
photograph  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  wondered  if  he  was  say- 
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ing  the  light  thin*  "N*>  mm  lir  uonun  *»f  the  German 
race  in  thin  whole  wot  id  U  pitm;  n>  tmum  in  the  power 
of  Jews.  Neither  lwu\  in  England,  nor  anywhere 
in  the  worUh  That  is  Germany's  minion.  1  he  kit  cen- 
tury has  heen  the  a^e  oi  the  few.,  I  fie  next  thousand 
years  wilt  lie  the  tirofatt  ep*nh.  Germany  i*  m  last 
routing  into  in  *wn.  fittftdfrds  nf  \«ur*  we  Euro* 
peanwa'M  i%v  iW<>  we  Uermanu  toother  pnpleit  have 
been  kept  h^hniu:  rath  titlier  hv  Eiivitiiiil  That  is  the 
greatest  seandai  tit  hiseoiv.  llttf  ii  h  now  ended.  »  *  /» 
"When  tiki  we  rvei  ft^hi  tirfnirK*  asked  the  pastor 
dryly*  "We,  the  Dun  It  and  the  t ieimam,  or  the  German* 
and  theStandmauam,  eturjn  41  the  f  title  ot  the  Rcforma- 
turn,  whic  h  smeh  had  tn  titling  to  *!n  with  Eitfjainir 

Hi!m  VU\urt\  let  o*  tt«H  <pubMr/4  *  ante  hark  the 
Baron.  *%Wt%mm  u  Guoiinus  muI  Get  many**  will  is 
to  rule  the  Gominenr  mm*" 

"Qmt<»  ii^Iit/*  tepUtd  the  }a*»tor.  "Um  II  we  are  to 
be  brothers.  Genuam*  hnnhrr*.  a%  %mt  say,  why  not  del 
with  lis  in  a  mmr  biutaih  f  tdtnnt,  Why  nut  spare  the 
lives  of  the  fitter  mdoiunu^  turn,  v,ht»  are  as  liiiitirksi 
of  the  initiate  as  I  mvxdi  <*t  \ou,  Ifr??  Unuplmamh  . , 

"You  onh  hi\r  in  lunr  the  iiiljuif^  auomptim, 
and  we  will  smeh  m  umble*  *nn  dn  m*m  " 

"We  <  mnui  name  anumpUf  «•*  uhru  there  weren't 
any/*  said  the  pa^ut  "Ittftr  air  no  auottiptkes,  and 
the  men  >on  iundntmrd  aie  %meU  umo<  em,  We  give 
yon  mil  sa<  led  wot  4  as  Ihifi  hmru,"  «he  pastor  pleaded, 
"A/fiW  lUntn,  the  tMudemnrd  tn*n  must  die  for  the 
good  of  flfiikiid. 

"For  the  IInlLiitd  of  the  ftiunr,  f/#*rr  Um^mannr 
"As  you  wish,  Jf/m  /*w»jvr/'  iriitisird  ilir  Baron.  *1 
do  not  fjii#triel  ahuur  v»Midt  J  a*  tn  alonr  1  ounc  with  us" 
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The  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  executed  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  dwarf's  insensate  revenge  had  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Gestapo's  representative  in  Gorcura, 
Parieigenossc  Erich  Schwartz.   This  individual,  a  tall 
cadaverous  type  who  had  earned  his  spurs  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Na/i  regime-  by  his  iron  nerve  in  administer- 
ing the  most  atrocious  tortures  in  the  concentration  camp 
of  Oranienburg,  had  not  been  long  in  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  who  should  expiate  Gyse  M curs'  crime.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  town,  simultaneously 
with  the  troops  of  the  Third  Prussian  Regiment  of 
Death's-I  lead  Hussars,  he  had  quietly  proceeded  with 
the  arrest  of  those  Dutch  citizens  whose  names  figured 
on  the  lists  supplied  hint  by  the  A  u  si  and  Amt,  that 
branch  of  the  German  .Secret  Police  which  keeps  on  file 
the  names,  addicssts,  past  activities,  and  business  and 
family  relationships  of  every  individual  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  the  whole  world  who  is  either  an 
active  or  a  potential  opponent  of  German  Fascism. 

With  the  aid  of  certain  sympathizers  of  the  Nazi  cause 
in  Gort  tun-half  a  dozen  men  who  made  up  the  local 
membership  of  the  National  Socialist  Bund-Schwartz 
had  not  experienced  any  diliiculty  in  locating  those  indi- 
viduals whom  Berlin  considered  more  dangerous  than 
armed  troops.   He  had  not  arrested  them  in  a  single 
wholesale  raid.  He  had  these  men  placed  in  custody 
one  by  one.  So  as  not  to  arouse  popular  indignation  or 
to  cause  a  sensation,  they  had  been  quietly  removed  from 
their  homes  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  In  this  way  few 
in  Gorcum  were  aware  of  the  number  of  those  arrested; 
fewer  still  knew  where  the  vanished  ones  had  been  taken. 
The  usual  commentary  on  these  nocturnal  disappear- 
ances was  that  stu  b  and  such  a  person  had  been  moved 
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to  Germany  for  »  more  or  It lrji.;thv  period  of  "political 
catuation."  Rriadus  wh«»  wcut  i<>  inquire  about  them 
at  the  Toll  lUrrutU  .1  vm  *  4*1  btuUtut^-ihv  remnant 
of  a  huge  castle - -wh«-»i'  iHt*  U"*up>  h.t*l  tstablishcd  its 
hcaiUiuuitfiN  wlv  tultl  llwt  t!w*-  u,ml*1  s,um  have  their 
loved  onos  bat  L.  The%  had  meu-ly  hren  scut  away,  along 
with  intellettnaU  and  tadu  ah  I  mm  other  uunmies occu- 
pied by  the  (U-nuau  .iimif..  n>  in  five  insiuntkm  in  the 
duties  of  the  new  iv |  f  oi  Etnopean  < iti/rn. 

What  the  relative*  uvtr  not  told,  however,  wan  that 
their  husbamb,  i.nlu-i-.,  and  biothc»s  htic  t  haiued  up  to 
the  walls  of  the  <>!d  dtni.;<  .ois  .4  the  l  oll  liairaeb  and 
that  day  alter  das  i\w\  htm-  '.nbjnted  to  the  brutality 
and  tiiisueatuirnt  ni  ihv  U-.tapo  imn  It  was  unions, 
too.  that  in  joundtn.;  np  the  t.M.dh-d  "dan'.'.nous"  de- 
ment*., Sibwaii.'  had  paid  wi\  dt.du  aitrntion  to  the 
,vpi  s  who  mi. .hi  h.r-e  Wen  r\p.-.  o-d  tu  b-.u  bast  ist  con- 
quest  jik.'.i.  Su  it  wat,  Ji'i  in.i.ui.  r,  (hat  the  only  Com- 
munist number  o|  thr  mwn  i*mui  d  nl  tioutun,  who  had 
also  been  the  oi  •  ud.'c  j  of  thr  h«  al  iionuoikm'  union, 
not  uulv  htd  wa  Uvsi  moh^mt.  bus  h  id  brrn  pla< «l  in 
,1m,,;,.  ut  the  ju-vdv  r  ,ubh4»-d  •.««  U"i»  ol  the  Arheits- 
ftttnt.  Ht'»  riupl'Ari  v-iotr  mi-  "  lb  in.;,  have  thanked 
little,  Jaap  \u»mil  the  C  ''muiitmi.1  in  question] 
still  <(»sm  •  to  d,.*  tin-  **41r^»r  b  is  liniu/,  bu  the  work- 
ers uulv  fodav  hr  v.r  u  .  a  bt-^n  ,hnt  and  y;i  eels  you 
with  a  lu-am  //i?>>  '  "  N-««"  "i  thr  mm  who  in 

the  pa-»i  had  braj  <la-.»'d  ,n  i.dddr  t.mu-is  or  agitators 
hatl  been  djs'.mbi  >1  le,  do-  <*»■.>  q.tt 

Thr.  turn  atn-'.trd  iwir  pn.uu,  id  r  Kr«  »  Boon,  the 
smith  and  U  a!  p.trT,  hi.  ui« |.m  Timuw,  the 
house-  pamn  ;.  who  pir.e  bed  ««i  a  Mi:;da<.  in  the  i  lapel 
of  the  lbubi'4-..    IV  -r  Vau  ««ru,  i.»  vd«MU  f'H'll  lilt?  «tt«t 
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conservative  and  reactionary  Gorcummers  had  looked  in 
the  past  as  harmless  idealists,  incapable  o£  the  least 
act  or  thought  of  violence,  had  been  among  the  first  to 
be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Gestapo.  This  leads  one  to 
think  that  the  Germans  entertained  different  notions  on 
the  subject  of  their  innocence  and  harmlessness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  the  most  vociferously  patriotic  citizens, 
those  who  had  called  for  a  light  to  the  death  against  the 
invader  and  who  had  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
nationalistic  and  patriotic  endeavor,  were  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  their  most  determined  opponents,  but  rather, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  men  of  peace  at  any  price,  the 
conscientious  objectors,  the  followers  of  Tolstoy,  the  be- 
lievers in  nonviolence.  The  first  to  join  Boon  and  Trouw 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  Toll  Barracks  had  been  the  presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  district  organization  of  Kerk  en 
Vrede  (Church  and  Peace),  a  young  pastor  from  the 
near-by  village  of  Dalem  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
small  fortified  town  of  Woereum,  across  the  Merwe  River. 
These  men,  the  fundamental  idea  of  whose  preaching 
had  been  spiritual  defense  alone,  would  have  had  Hol- 
land disarm  completely,  strip  herself  of  army  and  navy 
and  face  the  world  as  naked  as  Isaiah  of  yore,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  absolute  defenselessness.  They  were  willing  to 
face  occupation  of  their  country  and  subjugation  of  their 
people  without  offering  the  slightest  opposition,  in  the 
belief  that  in  so  doing  they  carried  out  Christ's  command 
not  to  resist  evil.  Now  they  were  indicted  as  Germany's 
worst  enemies,  Their  ideas  had  not  had  a  wide  follow- 
ing, but.  to  the  extent  that  their  influence  had  made  itself 
felt,  one  might  have  expected  that  the  Germans  would 
have  hailed  them  as  comrades  and  collaborators  in  that 
they  had  contributed  something  toward  disrupting  unani- 
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mity  on  the  subject  ot  national  defense  and  so  had  helped 

to  assure  Hitler's  vittorv.  Thee  were  the  men  who  had 

been  thrown  into  jail.  And  it  was  out  of  their  midst  that 

Parteigenosse  Sthwatt/  srle.  ted  the  three  who  were  to  pay 

with  their  lives  for  the  but  nim*  <>t  the  mill  and  its  soldier 

occupants. 

But  at  the  last  moment,  the  Gestapo  a.;ent  changed  his 
plans  about  having  the  e\e.  ntiou  take  plaie  in  public. 
He  could  not  keep  up  the  ptetemc  that  his  prisoners  had 
been  sent  to  Germany  i*«  ptlitual  ie  <du<  at  ion  and  yet 
produce  them  at  so  shoit  :»  n«'»u «'  hvUnv  the  firing  squad 
in  the  town  s«p>ate  or  on  the  bowlin.;  e.uvn.  Moreover, 
the  milit.it v  tommamUr  <■!  Uonum,  Baton  von  Schwa- 
benfels,  luul  tamed  the  .mn.mui emeu!  of  the  forthcom- 
ing execution  ot  the  thtre  *  mmVmm-tl  men  to  be  affixed 
to  the  hillhoanU  a,  m»».»  a.  hr  had  Uamed  the  names 
of  those  selr<  (ed  bv  St  hwail:. 

The  Pnrtt'n'/nfH^  had  de«  idol  that  the  exe»  ution  was 
to  take  plate  on  the  j  i!!e  tan.-e  behind  the  lull  Barracks, 
an  area  that  was  <  loved  to  tin*  jmMit ,  The  thtee  men  he 
selected  weie  Svhan  de  Wit,  a  plmnbrs ;  Jan  Tiomv,  the 
preacher  and  painter,  and  a  s.  h.».hnaMrt  uametl  Gerrk 
Jan  Strang.  The  thtrr  weir  inhumed  of  their  fate  at 
noon,  three  \un»>  brfoir  »h«  n  death.  A  mptest  to  sec 
their  wives  and  tlnhitcn  U>t  a  List  time,  whi< h  Baton 
von  SchwabenhT  had  ^aund,  v. a,  late?  t  oimtei  manded 
by  Sthwait/.  The  Gestapo  man  had  taken  alt  details  of 
the  exetution  in  hand  ai.d  h  id  ctrn  1-44  I aVutenant 
Schmidt  that  his  pjesemr  wonld  n>.t  be  icquhed.  The 
only  witnesses  of  flu*  rxr*u«i*»n  tvnr  she  inhabitant!  of 
those  houses  \sh«.,r  t i-.ii  ;;,ijd,i  ij  ti.tll .  tout  hrd  on  the  rifle 
range.  Some  of  thrm  u.m  )»•.[  ibr  •.fiau.-e  p»<"  cssion  that 
came  out  of  the  iiou  trll.n  «!»**»}     the  !  oil  Iluiatls  that 
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afternoon.  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  spectators,  who  stood 
behind  the  Venetian  blinds  in  his  room,  looking  across 
his  small  garden  through  a  pair  of  binoculars,  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the  voices  of  the 
condemned. 

The  three  men  looked  grimy  and  unkempt.  Their 
faces  could  be  seen  plainly.  My  old  friend,  Jan  Trouw, 
was  almost  unrecognizable.   His  left  eye  was  swollen 
horribly,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  growl  li  of  beard. . . .  They  were  chained  together. 
Sylvan  de  Wit  was  weeping  and  had  to  be  assisted  by 
one  of  the  soldiers  as  the  party  climbed  the  stone  steps 
that  lead  to  the  t  itle  range.  There  were  twelve  soldiers 
in  the  squad.  An  olftter  preceded  them,  while  the  Ges- 
tapo agent.  Schwartz,  followed  behind.  The  three  were 
placed  under  an  elm  tree.  S<  hwartz  advanced  to  read 
something  to  them  in  German,  of  which,  of  course,  they 
did  not  understand  a  won  I.  The  Gestapo  man  read 
quit  kly  and  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  the  carillon  in  St.  John's  tower  disturbed  the 
summer  afternoon's  stillness.  Instinctively  the  three  men 
looked  toward  the  tower.  And  then,  without  paying  any 
more  attention  to  Schwartz,  reading  the  verdict,  the  three 
of  them  fell  in  with  the  tune,  singing  the  words  with 
broken  voices;  "The  Lord  is  great.  His  Name  is  great, 
the  wonder  of  His  works  is  great,  endlessly  great  His 
love!  ..." 

When  the  three  condemned  men  began  to  sing, 

Schwartz,  looked  at  them  in  surprise  and  ran  back  quickly 

toward  the  firing  squad  At  the  same  moment,  the 

command  rang  out:  "I- ire!"  When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  the  setiet  onlookers  saw  that  De  Wit  and  Strang 
had  fallen  Hat  on  their  faces,  but  Jan  Trouw  was  on  his 
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t,IlW.s  trying  w  taw-  lm»-tdi.  Bh«*d  w  is  coloring  his 
t '  t  in  <t  irk  ml  hUdxo.  .  .  .  Sthn<.im  walked  over 
Stiv  to  uheivT^uu  w.is  km-rliii*  I  !r  hdd  a  revolver 
inhUriirht  iuml.  'rum*  h,»«!  .dm«««  i.u^d  himself,  but 
Schw.ru,  Km!.  ;md  he  «'U-  Yrt  .»*,«,  ,!»;  juh.cr  rose 

his  klu.tS.  This  iimr  Schwab  U  krd  him  m  the  face 
with  fulHoia',  Smki«>>;h.uk.  f.m  Vmuw  }mmu«d  %  finger 
t  ({u,  <>,a|*>  uuu  *  .ilh-d  «ml ;  "  Toth  zi}n  ?><ffi>  «>* 
And  ui  \.»»  1.*.      Uutiuu  Wtn^r 

I 'or  ainwr  Sthu.nf  J.mt  om  .utd,  sir.idvituj  his  re- 
volver in  t\w  »  »<*4  »>  ^ ,n,,,u-     a  ",u «'  UH>rt?-  ■  • « 

'l  hciu  w«.idi  «  had  b«  «  M  ot.ihhshi  d  iu  U,u  unit 


IV 

In  the  Steps  of  the  Sun 


i.  Sunrise  in  Manchuria 

JC.OSTYA  A  Nil  Taoo  had  been  together  ever  since  that 
morning  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  thunderstorm  had  struck 
Vladivostok  and  a  shower  of  screaming  shells  came  crash- 
ing into  the  UUt/a  Pet  i  ova.  'I 'ago  lived  in  the  Ulitza 
Petrova,  whtth  was  really  not  a  street  at  all  but  a  narrow 
mud  alley  flanked  by  huts  put  together  out  of  castofE  lum- 
ber awl  covered  with  sheets  of  corrugated  iron.  Japanese 
fishers  lived  in  that  alley,  Chinese  dock  workers,  Korean 
street  peddlers,  and  a  swarming  mass  of  Russian  Lumpen 
proletarians. 

How  Kosiya  had  come  to  be  in  that  alley  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  bombardment  must  always  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  White  Russian 
officer  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Red  partisans.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  the  child  had  escaped  the  attention  of 
his  nurse,  hail  found  the  garden  gate  unlocked,  and  had 
wandered  off.  The  garden  of  the  colonels  house  touched 
here  and  there  on  that  populous  alley.  All  Kostya  remem- 
bered later  about  the  day  of  the  bombardment  was  that  a 
shell  splinter  had  t  ut  him  just  above  the  knee  and  that  he 
had  run  in  the  directum  of  the  Peter  and  Paul  Square, 

~;,-t„o^  Non:  In  .hi,  duster,  in  which  ^^(ollo^l  in  the 
„„,  of  th-  ,,,,,   J  luvr  irlrwotK-tl  tlw  none*  of  persons  .inn  events 

to  recapuuV  ami  inert  |irrt  th,  imp«  <>f  »>*  in  whlCh  WC 

on  people  i  know,  t'.v.l*. 
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where  some  men  in  uniform  had  caught  hold  of  him  and 

had  bandaged  his  In;. 

Of  what  happened  aln-r  (hit  he  tvuwmlatrd  Utile.  The 
fire  had  continued  u>  win  Horn  hrawu.  (inat  clouds  of 
smoke  had  hiuu;  out  tlu- i  it  v.  mnt  ami  women  had 
lain  about  in  the  stm  ts  sidf  t»v  side  with  t  he  swollen  bodies 
of  horses,  whose  lejs*  weie  rxteuded  stiffly  into  the  air, 
broken  carts,  thrown  away  tHWs.  and  the  pulvemed 
masonry  of  building.  i»  waun*  Kmtya  had  found 
himself  with  a  erowd  of  womm  and  « hildmi  herded  two 
a  church,  wheiv  he  had  Idlest  ad.-q.hv  thr  li«ht  of  candies 
whose  flames  dipped  Mu\  fluttered  rat  h  time  the  muffled 
sound  of  an  explud.m  w.k  hraid  and  thru  returned  to 
their  former  quiet  hnlhan.e.  Ur  iruwm\wm\  the  play 
of  the  randies  and  also  th  it  he  h.d  uhyt  next  to  a  hoy  who 
had  given  him  a  pi.,.-  m  b).-ad  in  the  twmtm,  He  had 
not  been  aide  to  unde^s.md  tin-  U>\\  spmh.  for  he  was 
a  Japanese,  Still  he  had  L.Uowed  him  u.amd  all  that 
day,  and  in  the  ru-nin;;  thrv  had  /.one  h,uk  together  to 

sleep  in  the  «Utwh. 

Only  owe  hul  Kt.sna  j»-<  ..,;nu'ed  his  fojoarr  home  as 
he  wandeted  with  thr  fipuv..-  Ih.v  thtouv.h  the  arrets  in 
the  days  that  US«W,.  He  had  mof;ni,-nt  thr  house,  be- 
cuuw  of  the  do,;  that  had  *  nine  jumping  af  him  from  the 
garden,  hading  whining  and  w a. it»  w»l  He  and 
Tajio  had  lonkrd  into  the  ^»dm,  and  K.mvi  had  made 
m>m  to  hi<  little  I  .piti'  --  ftu-nd  to  UW  htm.  He  tod 
pulled  T.««.»  hv  thr  hand  up  thr  poh  to  the  wlute  villa, 
where  he  thought  hi-,  in.ah.-r  v,..u?l  .till  he  watt  mg  for 
him.  But  whrn  thrv  had  ruo-ud  thr  h-mc.  lUry  found 
every  room  hth-d  with  *,h-pin,;  t^-.  .ud  «t.uv  4,«b.md 
Rrd  v.ldict*  ivbw,  and  -dnin/  d^ut.        on  the  fairway 
and  in  the  Hnhrn.  lb-  vMu-u        thr  *hddim  mm 
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food  and  then  sent  ihcnv  away  with  the  admonition  not 
to  come  back. 

So  they  had  started  their  wanderings  together  and  their 
life  together,  Kostya  and  Tago.  The  Japanese  boy  had 
never  been  able  to  identify  the  hut  on  the  Ulitza  Petrova 
where  he  had  once  lived.  The  whole  neighborhood  had 
been  smashed  and  burnt  beyond  recognition  by  the  bom- 
bardment. Many  years  later,  when  Tago  had  learned  to 
speak  Russian  iluently,  he  told  Kostya  how  he  had  seen 
his  mother  and  baby  brother  killed  before  his  eyes  on  the 
morning  of  the  bombardment  and  how  he  then  had  run 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  and  had  continued  running  until, 
toward  nightfall,  he  had  been  pushed  into  that  church  by  a 
policeman.  Tago's  father  had  been  away  with  the  fishing 
licet  on  the  day  of  the  disaster. 

The  first  winter  was  a  frightful  ordeal  for  the  two  chil- 
dren. How  they  survived  when  hundreds  of  adults  froze 
to  death  is  almost,  a  miracle.  But  they  came  through.  They 
had  joined  a  baud  of  street  urchins,  waifs,  like  themselves, 
of  the  great  storm  that  raged  in  those  years  in  all  the 
Russias.  Their  shelter  at  nights  had  been  the  cellars  of  a 
ruined  government  building;  the  gang  sneaked  m  after 
dark  and  decamped  before  daylight.  On  the  coldest  mghts 
the  bigger  boys  built  a  fire  there  from  the  wood  and 
debris  that  lay  about  in  heaps  all  over  Vladivostok 

In  the  daytime  boys  scattered  to  roam  and  to  gather  up 
what  food  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  learned 
to  dig  scraps  from  garbage  cans  and  to  pilfer  from  freight 
cars  in  the  yards  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Tha t  wa 
dangerous  work,  for  the  Red  .v,ldiers  on  guard  had  ^nct 
ordL  to  shoot  the  Bespre/.orni  on  sight.  In  order  to  make 
the  militiamen  obey  that  order  and  show  no  mercy  *e 
sentinels  were  themselves  held  accountable  for  cars  broken 
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into  and  ehan;ed  with  ecumuuvvoiutionary  weakness  if 

any  goods  were  litbdft^ 

It  therefore  became  a  strangle  of  litV  and  death  between 
the  lk\sj>re/ouu  ami  the  soMim,  in  whtdt  the  children 
pitted  tluir  wtin  against  the  U^iiinir  nf  the  Ilett  army. 
Occasionally  there  wnr  pitihrd  hatihs  in  wlikii  the chii- 
dreinlkl  not  utuavs<o!ne*tU  u  orsf .  Su  amis  of  BeHpre/orni 
would  move  up  HU\tUhitv  ihtmujh  fb4  }>mli  atnl  simply 
ovcrxvhchn  the  senuneh  hdojr  the  inrn  cimliS  make  use 
of  their  arms,  Then  the  \ohhriA  Iml  ihvk  even  gott^nlcmt 
or  their  tluoau  <  ut  with  jiiru^itl  i'JUhsoi  with  u  tide  knives 
or  even  with  cheir  tmn  kismets.  Fni  it  uas  the  law  of  ihc 
jungle  that  had  srtititied  in  Russia  in  thusr  year*  of  chaos 
and  famine,  anil  uum  of  *h«-  ur.;ln  ird  i  hddien  »;rew  up 
into  hen e  unuu;  eo>,  th.  n;v  K- *  hunted  ot  men.  but 
taking  rcveu^  %%t\U  ,mw;itn;  in./*nuii>  and  frightful 
cruelty. 

Only  in  the  spiite.;  had  their  hrr  n  trdi  md  luiif  enough 
for  the \*Mthtuldr\j*eMdor*,  aftd  c!ki  dad  ttof  need  to  %k 
and  kill       thru  luod,    1  h<*\  <*ui  toia^ne,*  in  the 

emmuy,  fobbing  Lotus  and  Jutm  and,  *  it  *  hank  By  the 
aiiltnnii  ot  I  he  v  und  u'u(  vdjen  jh»  S*e»  h*h  had  meuome 
iUuS{  <»t  the  ime!  w«uu«»m**i  e\pedu:om  otd  umid  devote 
niiiie  .menuou  in  v*  id  ptohh-im,  flu"  U>'»povoini  were 
being  totnidrd  up  in  \  1  idn'-n4  I  r/<>  >md  Kmtv,i  were 
Miii  in  an  imfittutMU,  v.hith  ^  h*mvd  in  the  lormer 
(onntiy  hoiur<4a  VhtiivmtoV  m^n  h  mi,  lift)  tnitrutpthe 
il»  oMNt.  Tlnir  flir\  sj  rn?  t>  v>»un-i , 
lint  in  fir  iuUmun,;  <>janL*  ih">  i  in  .oa.i%  attd  todeftie 
hlH'e  heights  th  if  M^Mtxd  paM  Id-  IWd  d  4!td  over  die 
Siberian  plan u  *  I  i^iu  xuuv  ?m  o:,< '  lb*-  u*u  bou  joined 
a  ganp;  of  othei  U*U  I* a  a  ^h<a;  nn«<\  * *f*H  n>  hicak  die 
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ncw  part  nership  soon  thereafter  and  move  on  with  another 

gang.  In  this  way  they  roamed  all  over  Asia  

For  ten  years  they  nude  Tashkent  their  home.  Tashkent 
was  the  c  ity  of  abundance,  where  the  best  of  fruit  was  for 
the  nicking  where  the  mild  and  even  climate  relieved  you 
of  the  trouble  of  seanhing  tor  a  roof  over  your  head,  and 
where  every  man  did  what  he  liked.  It  was  an  ideal  place 
for  vagabonds  like  Tago  and  Kostya.  The  police  was  of 
the  easygoing  Oriental  type;  the  Beluehtstan  militia  paid 
more  attention  to  tinnier  games  in  the  coffeehouses  than 
to  strategy  and  ballistics  and  watching  for  pilferers  m  the 
bazaars  The  men  bants  of  Tashkent,  grown  generous  and 
lazy  ,brough  long  years  of  prosperity,  followed  the  anar- 
chistic polk  v  <>f  live  and  let  live. 

In  Tashkent  the  boys  grew  up.  In  time  they  were  taken 
in  hand  by  tlu-  Communist  party.  They  joined  the  \outn 
Pioneers  leatned  to  read  and  write,  and  even  came  as  far 
as  the  people's  university.  Their  friendship  never  waned. 
They  were  inseparable,  Kostya  had  grown  up  into  a  slim 
tall  lad  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair.  He  was  no  longer 
dressed  in  rags  but  wore  a  white  peasant  blouse  and  a  pan 
of  high  boots.  Tago  was  short  and  squat,  but  with  power- 
ful arms  and  slightly  round  legs.  This  startling  contrast 
in  physique  somct  imes  made  people  stand  still  in  the  streets 
and  shake  their  brads  .smilingly.  One  saw  such  strange 
and  wondrous  tilings  in  the  new  Russia! 

The  fust  brief  patting  between  the  boy*  came  when 
Kostya  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was  studying  economies 
and  social  scieu<  eat  the  university.  Her  name  was  I  atya 
and  she  was  staying  at  the  same  boardmghouse  as  the 
hoys.  Tago  thought  that  the  girl,  with  her  endless  ques* 
tiotiing  and  lectures,  was  merely  using  Kostya  as  a  subject 
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fur  experimentation,  a  willing  listener  <m  whose  patience 
she  could  unload  her  mwlv  a^nued  knowledge.  But.  he 
was  wKmjj:  Kostva  was  seriously  in  lou\  He  talked  of 
spring  iltmrrs aiul  the  | >r»1  una-  * .1'  a  woman's  hair.  I te  even 
wrote  verses  ami  was  uiot.m-  ami  sihnt  when  Tatya  went 
to  classes  in  the  evening  and  nmltl  n«»s  s«  «-  liim. 

Then  Tatya  suddenly  touted  hn  hat  k  <m  Kostya  and 
went  to  live  with  a  Red  anuv  vddin.  a  Lett,  whose  regt- 
meat  wax  stationed  in  rashkrnt,  I  Urn  the  trouble  began. 

Kostva  was  so  deputed  met  th.-  jilting  that  he  went 
anniiul  aLme  tor  weeks.  Hv  Man  tetmned  u>  the 
house  m  the  even  in-;  and  eun  sp.-ke  of  hfr  an  no  longer 
worth  living.  Whatrur  l  av,.,  did  to  ...mule  him  and  to 
talk  him  out  of  his  d<sp..ndm<  \  was  «»f  no  avail.  Kostya 
wanted  his  Tatva  ha.  V..  Noihim;       u.,uld  do. 

Tag<>.  who  ha*!  !«*;;»«»  »*»  ir.ir  hi*  <.muadr's  reason, 
had  "a  talk  with  thr  ,,i«i  When,  in  the  « ol  the  con- 
venation.  »hr  rmut  krd  <  .mulls  that  shr  ,uli  Imed  Kostya 
hest  after  the  militiaman.  Ta:.>tu\  mind  was  made  up  at 
onee  If  that  was  all  that  so»»d  in  «»»••  w.tv  ui  Kostya's 
happiness,  he  teamed,  hr  w.mfd  »nr,rh  have  to  eliminate 
theohstaile.  It  seemed  vn  y  shnplr,  I  ,i,f,. 1 1 h«*t etoi e sought 
out  the  Lett,  main!  hun  at  the  vh/.  i  bat.  and  one  ntght 
went  st  inline;  with  him  in  thr  l  -  uwi  h.uM.  where  the 
soldier  was  found  next  hi.  .mile.;  with  a  knife  hnweeu  ha 

Upon  hem*  takm  t..  th-  h-npsnl  (hr  Lett  hovered  be- 
tween lite  and  death  fur  w-U  aod  v.Urn  hr  hnally  re- 
covered  it  was  nmtr  nam  d  .!,  «!  hr  *J,..uM  trli  I  atya  who 
his  assailant  had  brrn  She  in  tutu  .  Mounted  the  two 
friends  with  thr  Sails  and  iJ.ir«.-«r.t  «m  Awhuu  v  them  to 
the  puli<e,  The  huy,  knew  ln\\  u.il  th,r  an  at  t  «.»  h<><  Wy 
agression against  a  mauWr  ,4'  th,  at  u;.d  i-  >or,  would  fall 
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under  the  heading  of  political  crimes  and  would  bring 
them  up  against  the  GPU.  They  therefore  thought  it  wiser 
to  leave  Tashkent  as  far  away  as  possible. 

But  now  they  found  also  that  times  had  changed.  Rail- 
way stations  were  watched;  there  were  gatcmen  and  con- 
ductors who  verified  identity  cards  and  tickets  before  al- 
lowing would  be  travelers  on  the  platform.  The  boys 
could  not  just  rush  through  a  station  with  a  crowd,  climb 
to  the  roof  of  a  passenger  coach  or  a  freight  car,  and 
remain  there  undisturbed  until  hunger  or  sleep  drove 
them  down  for  food  or  rest,  to  continue  their  journey  a 
few  hours  later  on  another  train.  That  was  the  way  they 
had  traveled  west  ten  years  before.  Now  that  sort  of  free 
and  easy  vagabondage  had  Inxome  fraught  with  difficulties 

of  an  unexpected  kind  

They  nevertheless  managed  to  go  as  far  cast  as  Novo- 
sibirsk. In  that  city,  which  was  being  turned  into  an  indus- 
trial center  under  the  Five  Year  Plan,  they  had  figured  to 
remain  and  get  jobs.  But  they  were  promptly  arrested  the 
first  .lay  they  set  foot  in  the  town.  Upon  their  statement 
to  the  police  that  they  both  hailed  originally  from  Vladi- 
vostok they  wetv  ordered  deported  to  the  Maritime .  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Far  Eastern  Soviet  Republic,  there  wa 


no  escaping  this  time,  and  in  Vladivostok  they  were  lodged 
in  jail  and  held  for  disposition  by  the  military  authorities. 
S  Vag..  could  not  prove  that  he  had  been  born  on 
Russian  territory,  he  wardered  deported  to Jag^Jde 
Kostya  was  held  as  a  deserter  from  the  army  for  having 
ml  to  register  at  the  proper  time  and  was  sent  to  a  dis- 
ciplinary battalion  in  Tikhonkaya.  . 

So  the  two  friends  were  at  ast  separatee  1  But  hey 
could  not  forget  each  other.  There  ™™>^"^  ° 
means  of  communication.  In  the  fust  place,  each  had  no 
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notion  of  where  the  oilier  was,  anil  then  teiitaotw  between 
Russia  aiui  Japan  gtew  so  trained  alter  the  occupation 
of  Manchinia  ami  flic*  iiuui*i*ms  into  China  that  mail 
service  between  the  I  wo  t  uuuu  ies  sit  »pped  altogether. 

During  the  tension  o\er  Japanese  violations  of  the 
burticrs  of  Outer  Mon#»lia,  mjiittettt  was  trans- 

ferret! toKrasuv,  Hv  h.tdsetved  hk  mm  bu  desert ionand 
had  been attat  Iml  to  the  uups  ut  guides,  4  half  motori/ed, 
half -cavalry  unit  « harmed  wiili  uauhhu;  Japanese  troop 
movements  in  the  Hv>n  ul  I  ale  rnonor. 

Scarcely  a  day  pas%nt  with* nil  *un\v  skhmish  between 
bonier  paitok  and  ou«r  nt  twite  plotted  battles  were 
fought  with  entile  u\{mwnt%  an* I  r\nt  illusions  thrown 
into  tilt*  fiav  nit  both  sides.  I  he  J  ipiuesr  seemed  to  be 
testing  out  Soviet  deirnsrs  Mote  unoim;  cm  the*  Russians 
in  full  force, 

One  evening  Kostva  win  sent  ahrad  with  four  other 
troupers  on  a  irioimournn,4,  (miic  Sonet  observation 
planes  hail  signaled  the  jur^-mr  **!  4  ♦  unsidnwhle  body 
of  Japanese  motoric  a  mlnius  m  ihr  uee'thhoihood  of  a 
wooded  tmitorv  about  tbirr  uuh-s  incite  Soviet  territory. 
Hie  Russian  Htmtttm;  puties  ueir  n* n  oulv  to  determine 
the  disposition  and  Min*,'ih  of  the  Ji|aiir«e  units,  but 
they  weir  imttut  ml  n>  1  tt4  tit**  opponent's  adiattie  pasts 
with  the  object  ol  *  apt  m  in  <;  sowr  pmowii  and  question- 
ing thrill  about  t\w  ruriu\\  ininju^jn. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  nir  ol  ih*  -anall  laidim;  patties 
that  Kosiva  set  oil  ab.au  AuX  m  the  attrition  of  the 
Japanese  lines,  Vm  tuohonr*hr  umu  bed  his  mm  through 
the  forest  without  huduu;  a  sm.dr  unlit  alioii  that  flic; 
enemy  was  neat,  Nor  ttuul  ibis  ira»  bed  a  vast  patch  of 
shrttbbety  did  they  %hm  ibnf  pat  ^    In  thr  iKiiiii||  they 
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advanced  step  by  step,  cautiously  exploring  every  foot 
of  ground  and  peering  ahead  to  the  dark  mass  of  the  oak 
forest,  which  the  air  force  had  indicated  as  the  probable 
limit  of  the  Japanese  penet  ration.  They  were  not  fifty  paces 
from  the  first  trees,  after  having  crossed  the  better  part 
of  the  swampy  clearing,  when  Kostya  suddenly  ordered 
his  men  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground.  He  had 
seen  the  Hash  of  a  torch  amongst  the  trees.  It  was  only 
the  feeble  ray  of  a  pocket  torch,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  had  spotted  them  or  was  aware 
of  their  presence.  But  the  fact  that  prowlers  were  near  by 
had  indubitably  been  established.  Were  they  the  advance 
patrols  of  the  Japanese  army  or  merely  Mongolian  hunters 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  the  forest?  Kostya 
whispered  10  his  companions  to  set  up  the  machine  gun 
they  carried  ami  to  wait  while  he  went  on  alone  to  investi- 
gate. ,11 

Revolver  in  hand,  he  stepped  forward  into  the  dark. 
His  companions  lost  sight  of  him  immediately.  He  had 
not  gone  titty  yards  when  he  again  saw  a  brief  Hash  of  the 
torch.  He  also  heard  voices.  Men  were  coming  m  his 
direction.  He  strained  his  eyes  in  the  darkness.  Bending 
the  branches  of  the  shrubbery  aside  with  one  hand  and 
holding  his  revolver  in  the  other,  he  made  one  or  two 
more  steps  forward,  now  tiptoeing  and  holding  the 
branches  so  that  (hey  would  not  snap  or  rustle  their  leaves 
and  so  betray  his  presence  He  was  about  to  drop  to  his 
knees  and  try  to  move  still  a  little  closer  when  he  stepped 
on  a  dry  twig.  The  snapping  of  the  dead  twig  sounded 
like  a  pistol  shot  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  Kostya 
stopped  at  once  to  see  what  would  happen.  He  held  in  his 
breath,  and  his  jaw  dropped  with  the  tension  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
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From  a  point  no  nunc  than  tweucv  vards  distant  lie  saw 
the  fiery  tongues  of  a  nudum*  gun  suddenly  leap  into  the 
dark.  At  the  same  instant  he  hdi  down,  struck  by  a  bullet 
in  the  thigh.  Ah  he  lulled  out  into  the  tmdet^rowth,  he 
pulled  his  whistle  ftom  his  tiinic  p< k  let  and  blew  it  for 
all  he  was  worth,  That  was  the  serial  tor  the  eompauicms 
he  had  left  behind  to  oprst  fur.  In  a  moment  machine 
guns  were  rattling  I'mm  both  sides,  and  Kostya  hugged  the 
ground  as  close  as  lie  <onUl  u\  e^  ape  the  »hower&  of  bullets 
that  raked  the  sihruhbery. 

When  the  fusillade  subsided,  Kmtva  tried  to  raise  him- 
self to  his  knees  hut  hr  tontid  that  las  lev;  would  not  sup- 
port  him. The  pain  wasa,;<mi/m  ;  li  w  as  not  the  sharp  pain 
of  a  clean  pumuue.  Inn  a  ht  aw.  dull  at  he  as  if  his  kg 
were  beini?  twist  en  I  oiti  oi  its  m  h  ket.  Hr  <ouhl  feel  the 
warm  blood  sueauiiu,;  dnwtt  his  knee  and  alottj*  his  calf. 
He  tried  to  slit  his  tiomris  behur  srttiti>;  a  tourniquet,  but 
his  strength  failed  huu.  If  w  is  <  h  at  ttwt  th^  Japanese  had 
used  explosive  bullets:  ait  ***dinatv  strrl  jatk<<trd  projec- 
tile amid  not  have  tamed  tUv  v;aptm;  wound  Kostya  felt  in 
his  thi^h,  nor  wotdd  it  ha\r  siuunrd  thr  ham\  He  lay 
on  his  back,  Hr  took  nil  hi*  h\uhrr  belt  and  tried  to 
twist  it  amund  his  tttjitttd  1  he  rthm  ami  htm  his 
last  mmtc  of  nien*v  and  tlr  sali^  l,  u  ^  illtfl  NHiihtMieioui" 
ness, 

A  heavy  downpour  of  sain  in  the  ui>;ht  brought  him 
bark  to  lib*.  Or  was  it  th  o  nh  up  1 t>  h«*  t!i*tii^ltt  he  heard 
there,  twenty  feel  away  Iioiii  hinr  Ei^f^i  tawed  himself 
on  his  elbows  and  listen*  4  J  h  u  if  ua »  a^nn:  first  aery 
and  then  the  sound  of  a  turn  nHMmn.';  tit  disurss.  The 
effort  of  taismr,  binr^  li  o»  lit^  rlbnv  rMhamied  Kostya. 
Hesankluik  ajvitsiain!  le«  still  Itn  K.did  not  Ititri  now, 
but  his  head  pounded  vi*4riilk .  lb-  b  it  bis  wound.  It  will 
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still  bleeding.  and  he  trial  to  tighten  the  belt  around  it, 
but  his  lingers  felt  strangely  numb.  They  slipped  power- 
lessly  off  the  leather.  The  moaning  in  the  shrubbery  turned 
into  a  death  rattle.  lit;  thought  of  firing  a  shot  to  draw 
the  attention  either  of  friend  or  foe.  To  fall  a  prisoner 
into  Japanese  hands  would  be  better  than  slowly  bleeding 
to  death,  he  thought  .His  hands  sought  the  revolver  in  the 
dark,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Well,  then,  if  the  gun  was 
not  there,  he  must  try  his  whistle.  He  was  fumbling  for 
the  whistle  eord  when  the  wounded  man  in  the  shrubbery 
near  by  started  to  «  ream.  What?  Kostya  rose  on  his  elbows 
again.  Had  he  heard  aright?  His  breath  came  in  quick 
gasps.  His  brain  t  leared  as  if  his  head  had  been  drenched 
by  a  shower  of  ice  water.  It  could  not  be!  Had  he  heard 
someone  <  ailing  his  name?  He  listened  breathlessly.  There 
it  was  again:  "Kostya,  Kostya.  hratushka!" 

No  doubt  of  it  now.  That  was  Tago's  voice.  That 
W(muded  man  in  the  <  lump  of  bushes  was  Tago,  his  friend 
Tago,  and  he  was  dying.  Kostya  tried  to  call  back,  but  his 
voice  was  only  a  whisper:  "  I "ago,  little  brother,  1  am  here. 
I  will  bring  you  watet !" 

He  started  to  <  raw!  in  the  directum  of  the  moaning 
man.  His  leg  now  felt  like  lead,  like  a  dead  weight  that 
kept  him  fastened  to  the  gmuud.  He  rolled  over  and  dug 
his  nails  into  the  soil  and  pulled  himself  forward  a  few 
inches.  But  now  there  was  the  cry  again:  "Water!"  first 
in  Japanese,  then  in  Russian.  Kostya  bit  his  lips  and 
dragged  himself  another  foot  forward.  His  head  was  clear 
now.  He  could  hear  the  other  man's  labored  breathing. . .  - 
The  sun  was  rising  above  the  Manchurian  plain  and 
sent  its  first  golden  rays  through  the  undergrowth  when 
Kostya  reached  Tago's  side.  A  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  Japanese's  lungs.  He  was  delirious  with  fever,  but 
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.   mrm%{  his  lu.i.t  u^-»>\  i\w  Ruv,un  soldier  and  whis- 
,,,|.  -j  Juji-v,  ti,  i.  *i*t£  v,u  wmld  come,,,." 

ICmtW  C\!u^l<  .'.  In  :!»*•  riUl.  his  hod  onhis 

arms'ilis  hitu! ui  ,mdu\uhrd  lago's.  Thcnihcy 
toy  tjuii  tU  w.u»»^  .  .  - 


2.  Usseen's  Last  Dream 


Usskkn  had  been  in  Singapore  four  years.  It  may  have 
been  five.  He  could  not  rttkou  the  time  precisely.  For 
those  years  hail  passed  as  a  dream.  But  it  had  been  an 
evil  dream,  one  of  those  dreams  in  which  you  are  aware 
that  you  are  dreaming  and  from  which  you  hope  subcon- 
sciously, as  it  unfolds  itself,  that  you  will  soon  be  delivered. 
There  were  only  three  or  lour  incidents  in  those  four  or 
five  years  that  stood  out  clearly  in  his  mind.  He  remem- 
bered the  dav  when  he  had  shipj>ed  from  Canton  and  how 
he  had  been' sick  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  where  hun- 
dreds of  other  young  men.  everyone  as  poor  us  he,  had 
lain  on  the  dit  ty  floor  for  as  long  as  it  took  for  the  journey 
to  Singapore.  .  , 

Had  it  been  winter  or  was  it  summer  when  he  had 
started  out  on  that  great  adventure?  He  could  not  recall 
that  any  more.  It  must  have  been  summer,  for  had  not 
K wan-Yin.  his  sweetheart,  atcompanied  him  to  the  big 
city?  Had  they  not  walked  the  three  days  it  takes  to  go 
from  Lungtaug  to  Canton,  and  had  they  not  slept  at 
nights  under  the  themara  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
she  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  so  that  by  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  he  had  lain  vaulting  the  shadow  of  her 
lashes  on  her  f.uc?  On  the  quay  he  had  kissed  her  eyes 
before  he  walked  up  the  gangplank,  and  she  had  given 
him  the  small  wooden  hute  that  her  father  had  carved. 
Yes,  it  must  have  been  summer,  for  he  remembered  the 
fetid  smell  of  the  durian  fruit  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer 
and  of  the  garlic  and  oil  and  dried  fish.  Then  they  had 
arrived  in  Singapore,  and  he  and  his  fellow  passengers  had 
been  locked  up. 
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*  Tlu-rc  art*  rit  t-  tU  ^ots  in  Stin;,»f«>H-  aiul  oil  tlejKJts  and 
horse  tUiH»tH,       then-  m  v  .il-..  < <>-  >tir  aepo.s.  The  hones 
-u-e'st  ibU  with  ».m*.  mu\  i\ww  ,m-  mi-mls  over  the  oil, 
'   th;it  tu>  one  *  .m  * « "•■•«  « •  ' 1  hr  h< fv  K™11"* 
;.verv  morning  Tlu  v  .,«.•         ir-h  .rouble,  and  flan- 
nel bunhyes  .ire  w.nm4  .u.miul  thru  l«v,s.  i  he  eoohes 
,m,  amnrKul  iu«*  wit»a..ut«  ^.  unli^hu-a  she«U  of  corru- 
mwd  mm  tin  whnh  tin-  sun  hr.u-,  d.nvn  all  «t.iy.  Coolies 
m  iv  be  br.nen  M  w  at  ,ns4  in  Vnl  .md «  .isi  .isule  when  they 
h:;n.  beuimr  si«  k  .u,a  hvble,  I  hr  <,.,  ,U,  s  ,,e  the  animals 
in  Siiwinrtr.   I'Unv  .«»•  n«.  m.u»v  uf  them,  When  one 
collie-  aii-v  .t.iMthn  ....  lie  uU<  5ns  j.lue.  There  burnt 
anv  Ink  (if  n..«li.-v  t'hin.i  h.u  nnllwrn  .mtl  null  ions  o{ 
ihnu.ma  w.ti  ,lu»vsv.na.n..S.-.  .... 

Alwivs'  \m  »••«  .a !  ^'t  in.-wilui  ton.  kwan- 
Vin  h.ul  tola  lain  ih  it  K  u  m  \  m  h  »!  l.,m  n>  sc  haul.  She 

<oula  lt,lti.  i»  lb.-  » >•••>* ,  air  h.h«  »*<  »a.  u     s,,a  th,u  the 

thue  will  t.«».-  vJ.-n  M,4t,,  vail  i...  be  hun1;luiuul 

«,M  bv  ih.-  b.uti.v.1  ,u,l  anil"  '1  «■»»  1  hl'  lmif{ 

umv  ;itr«  n«r.i!«n,  u»U  !»»•  .hH-m.i  .ma  Um  wil  re 
•w  ,m4  llu!n  ana  hu.M  ,  home  in  ;i  ftmkn. 

For  th.tt  a,»v  warn  ihr  ,,ie.u  -  b  un-  u  in  <<m»e.  she  had 
toUl  t'^'it.  ^-u  n>MU  v,»n!».  .md  vm  mm*  at  way*  fe 
UMt!v  Th,,»  !»,  mu^hnrA  „r\l  sb«-  lua  -ua  ttwuh 

Rtrat'win"«^«  ^'  i'*1"1"1-'1  )m  hMil  l0  hCT 
l,re.»-J  vJi-  n^.  h.'.K'l bnutbu. 

ThmhrlHabr,nSHHfMU,,tV,   I  b.n  d-tv  Iw  also  re- 

.UHubr.r.i.i.  nh    U    b  ,1  hrru  V»t  »..*..»k  Willi  »  h» 

drea  .ah„  ...4i-  u.au.bu,  b  a<-,  u.  l  ^rf^ 
frnut  sii*.iU»'J*J  ih-tt  b»4  J'f"tt»  t.hin.i,  \t!  t»y  k«g. 
U,a«lv  n,„uil,:.  ^,-,1,  ,Ue 
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chandtse  until  his  joints  had  almost,  cracked.  He  had  been 
too  tired  to  eat  and  yet  had  not  been  aide  to  sleep  because 
of  the  nain  in  bin  muscles  and  his  blistered  hands,  and 
because  of  the  feeling  of  flaming  coals  on  his  shoulders  and 
back  where  the  sun  bad  scorched  him.  And  the  next  day 
k  hid  started  all  over  again,  the  same  toiling-  and  moiling 
under  the  eyes  of  a  halanda  in  a  white  coat,  who  screamed 
and  yelled  until  be  became  blood  red  in  the  face.  Usseen 
had  felt  like  laughing  at  him.  for  when  the  man  grew 
anary  like  that,  he  looked  for  all  the  world  bke  one  of 
those  red  painted  devils  in  the  masquerade  at  the  bur  at 
home  in  Lungung.  But  his  desire  to  laugh  had  been 
turned  to  bitterns  when  the  man  in  the  white  coat  had 
nulled  a  rubber  truw  heun  from  his  pocket  and  had  beaten 
|um  unmercifully  on  the  head.  Then  he  bad  thought 
again  of  the  d.tv  of  whi<  h  KwauYiu  had  spoken,  the  day 
when  lovers  will  no  longer  part,  and  the  tears  had  come  to 

hl\ZLd  ejected  bis  fellow  workers  to  run  to  his  side 
when  the  unmerited  blows  began  to  fall  But  they  had 
remained  at  work.  They  bad  no  ear  for  us  cnes  and  no 
eye  for  his  sorrow.  They  bad  only  worked  the  h.udu, 
Then  he  knew  that  uuuh  would  have  to  happen  be  ore 
the  day  would  finally  come  and  that  the  wait      wotdd  be 
long.  Ami  the  next  day  it  had  been  the  «n  e,  lugging 
enormous  bales  and  shouldering  them  and  rolling  them, 
withthe  overseer  Mv^yn^W^^ 
it  had  seemed  to  t  Wn  that  be  was  no  long  r  a  man, 
but  an  animal,  a  pack  mule,  a  beast  that  doesj ^ 
without  thinking,  without  a  will  of  tt.  own  and  wub  n  a 
soul  And  each  night  he  bad  been  oeked  tip  m  >e<oohe 
depot  with  hundred*  of  others  and  hud  eaten  bis  bowl  of 


nee. 
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2<)° 


"  IU,  t(U1ia  ntst  jrmrmWv  tow  iiuiiv  ui  ;hishr  hail  sjient 

*  thu  tlarW  h.-U-.  uuhuni  ,t  !u«',nh  «.i  .lit.  almost  suffocat- 
j"  iu  ,lu.  irittl  .um.-ph. w  .ilia,!.!  umv.i*hol  ami  sweating 
bwlifs  He  h.*a  w.inu-a  it*  u.itk  i.m  .4  thr  «  to  have  a 
swimV„  tin-  sc-.i.  ana  m  ^'t.-U  .ah  v.h.  u-  W  rmiMttx the 
lkhf.H  uu»»'  l»>  »«>•'»»  ihm  t!»««-  I'-mion.  .uul  apeak  to  a 
U.,trruiU«  i  uHh.-tn.-  ul  nu>  s>,    inKu.in  Yintcll- 

•  ju.,  ,h.»i  hi-  tnn.  na.M.  a  hr»  uimuju-n  ami  htT  teeth 
md  the  u.ak  nnavi  ttu-  <  >:»••"..;>.;  Ju»  tracer 
wouia  n..t  .ill.*  him  «»nf  .-J  ih-        of  ih.- .mupoutul. 

"\ml  th.  u  !>r  h.nl  a»  >v.u  !m  Ihair  fimn  In-  j..uk  ;intl  had 
'K.  lo  mi  !n!ni«a  >h«-  Imukhwmr  i«n,  thr  kub-awe 

L4<"  .ut.t  hr  n.ta  rnv«!  .1-  i»,.-u.«h..u  lutusor  uu  vii- 

hj(r ;„       hi,        »»»     hi\ !;1W  wff8 

HklVU.-v,  .  !"<<V  r,,..;  ..f  iVii  w,«*-s  tit  opium 

MuUml^.  -  >V    <*        " !' 

UwwvU"      ,V  v.,»-  V»  1.  •;,.!>«.  «h,  *«&» 
WlHUu:,t,-Mb-nl,-^,  m,-'-  li  )•!  <  «>mr  run- 

Mi,v,o«i.(hlM-»m,/.!:..»vul.        *  ...M ...  phy  Ins  flute 

.       ,  .    .  t  ,  ,  ,  .  ...»  »,„,  i:«  h-'.uuv  Hut  tiach 

dim*  r««T2t  h  *'«  «'""> *  '  '**  -•  ,      ,  „  , 

«,  ,>■!,,!  .!>,.'.!  =•  ! ».  -  ^  i!'V'  ;;rtr» 

1        {       ,  ;  f.  i '  >  ,  •  K '  *:**m  tt  www  to 

7  ,  •  >,ru  tvhcu  his 

%  .      f,  k  i  ,      *  . \<  J  ;   '*  1  j     ,v  iu  lilt  iwtiww 
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him  that  opium  was  the  curse  of  the  people  and  that  so 
long  as  they  indulged  in  its  wasting  delight,  the  day  of 
freedom  could  not  tome.  He  remembered  K wan-Yin's 
words.  "We  will  remain  what  we  are,  the  slaves  of  stran- 
gers," she  had  said.  "It  is  to  prevent  us  from  thinking  of 
our  own  condition  that  we  are  given  the  poppy  seed." 

Then  one  of  the  coolies  with  whom  he  worked,  the  old 
man  who  served  as  a  water  carrier,  had  warned  Usseen  that 
no  coolie  ever  left  the  depot  alive  unless  he  was  crippled 
in  an  act  idem  or  was  too  sit  k  to  work.  Months  and  months 
had  gone  by  alter  that,  Usseen  could  not  remember  how 
many,  hut  he  had  come  to  know  that  what  the  old  man  had 
said  was  true,  He  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes:  no  coolie 
ever  left  unless  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  opimu  ami  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  work.  When 
a  man  had  muited  that  stage,  he  was  simply  dumped  out- 
side the  compound  anil  left  to  perish,  and  when  the  stock 
of  human  labor  was  depleted  by  many  who  could  no  longer 
carry  on,  a  new  gang  of  toolies  was  imported,  and  the 
process  of  using  them  up  was  renewed. 

Usseen  had  pondered  over  this  for  weeks  in  his  slow, 
patient  way,  He  had  thought  of  a  plan  to  regain  his  free- 
dom and  had  finally  (allied  out  that  plan.  One  morning 
he  had  pretended  to  stumble  and  had  allowed  the  barrow 
to  overturn  so  that  an  immense  pat  king  case  had  broken 
loose.  The  case  had  unshed  his  foot.  The  pain  had  been 
excruciating,  and  the  blows  that  the  overseer  rained  on 
his  head  had  made  him  lose  <  oust  itmsness  for  a  moment. 
But  he  had  been  <  at  tied  10  the  bunkhouse  and  had  been 
given  water  to  th  ink.  His  foot  had  swelled  and  throbbed, 
and  no  doubt  some  bones  had  been  broken,  for  after 
weeks  he  st  ill  could  wit  walk  on  it. 
Then  the  overseer  had  tome  into  the  bunkhouse  one 
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w«mg.  ;u<«»npanird  hv  anmhrr  h-.Umh,  and  the  other 
W<i»<&>  after  rxamnun-  I  Vn*n\  li*.t  hv  thr  light  of  an 
dec-trie  ionh.  had  >tuW«  his  hrol.  A  U-w  minutes  later 
trssml  h.i.l  hwn  <Um«;[  iumx  his  w«*uU'H  hrmh.  pushed 

throuuh  il«-  ^lk,VH  thM  un  ,u  ,u,rn  ,hr  ,U,k  a<Hk  build- 
;„ul  thrown  on  the  i.,.i.l«-.iv  I  tr  h..d  h.ul  the  presence 

</mind  to  <all  ihriiufiU  ihf  tfilM  ;/,u«nv4y  to  «k  the 

(1V(,w<r  iur  his  lint  th.-  uhur  uum  had  only 

UuttM  atul  had  u»ht  hint  th.it  thr  t„»,,;  v«b  of  his 

inac  tivity  had         u}'  *»"  W"H^'     ;  ...... 

I'siwn  tntihl  not  thmk  nww  b'«  !•>»-:  hr  had  km  m 
th,  roadway.  .Wi.il  it  nnva  h  iv  h.rn.  fur  he  had 
»,;«  tin-  sun  ««  ^  nunr  thm  .,»..-.  hrn  a  ricksha 
drivrr  had  «iw»  hnn  4  1mh.!«".  M*  k.  and  ,!«wly-u  had 
rtkm  him  hutus  u,l  hu»n  ^  bV,  i«uFd  m  thr  pnenl 
dunikm  ot  thr  I—  .4  Mi,!u  Hut  *h*,r  a  poke- 

nutll,«d..!.1..ud  hnn  «4t  il.r  uum  «htS,  ,md  »«•  had  slunk 
mm  m  alirv,  wh««r  !u-  lud  ^  .l..wn  »»  1  *lm»i  way  and 

tal!i  i»i'«ni Uthr  v.m  m- 4  hi,.h  that  h«* lad  awakened. 
A  m«  k  u.»  in.*  «»■.♦  thi.  .n,h  thr  ,!h  v  !r      Uudcd  with 

fruit  and  u-^,hk,    IV  -H,  fr^a 

out  'his  h,nd< ...  .hr,,    i  hr-.  h,d  «h,,.un  hnn  mm.  over- 

Zn^^,mUu,^  n,h,?k  andw.dk  a  few 

!«•  h  ,d  hu-d  in  >h,»        iut  *  hm,  »u,r  ,u,  hadc«ne 
«>U»*tlu>  ih,  !rH!.t,,,-«-r^hrinu)  4ri*rt» 

,,hh* drlur.r  l  ,  ,  h  U,  hr,,io  Mlhrt  *Wb 

,h,ir  ,t|.wu.(  thm.ht  —  hdmlnrd  On.oftt.e 
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cooks  had  fetl  him  on  scraps  and  in  the  evening  had  often 
come  to  sit  with  him  in  the  alley.  Then  his  foot  had 
slowly  mended,  and  at  last  his  friend  had  given  him  some 
old  clothes  and  had  set  him  to  work  sweeping  the  court- 
yard and  mopping  the  kitchen.  Then  Usseen  had  eaten 
food  such  as  he  had  never  tasted,  but  rite,  too,  rich  and 
tasty  rite,  with  saut  es  and  ent  ries  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

So  Usseen  had  matte  his  start  in  life.  Thereafter  he  had 
walked  freely,  except  for  a  slight  limp,  and  had  had  the 
scribe  in  High  Street  compost'  many  line  letters  to  K  wan- 
Yin,  the  beloved  and  gentle  of  heart.  lie  had  been  saving 
a  little  money,  too,  and  if  he  was  careful,  he  had  figured 
with  his  friend's  help,  if  he  was  careful  he  would  have 
money  enough  in  live  years  to  go  bac  k  to  Canton  and  buy 
asmall  truck  farm  in  lamgtangand  marry  K.  wan-Yin.  He 
carried  the  money  in  a  little  sack.  He  had  sown  it  care- 
fully together  and  at  the  end  of  the  sachet  had  tied  a 
strong  silken  cord.  In  this  way  he  carried  it  suspended 
around  his  neck,  over  his  heart  and  under  his  blouse. 

Sometimes  in  the  evenings  he  sat  on  the  roof  of  the 
garage  of  the  I  lotel  Europe  and  played  the  flute  K.  wan-Yin 
had  given  him.  Hut  they  were  not  the  quaintly  sad  tunes 
of  his  village  that  he  played,  but  the  songs  they  sing  at 
weddings  and  festivals. 

Sometimes,  too.  he  wandered  through  the  streets,  to  the 
Chinese  quarter,  where  (he  houses  are  of  cobalt-blue  and 
the  shot,  fronts  are  painted  with  gold  and  flames  and  hrc. 
He  stood  outside*  the  teahouse-sand  looked  into  the  flowery 
pavilions,  where  hung  huge  pictures  of  Chinese  women. 
But  the  mote  he  stared  the  more  convinced  he  grew  that 
none  of  the  women  on  the  pictures  was  as  beautiful  as  Ins 
Kwau-Yin.  The  x u  hly  carvel  doors  of  the  brothe s  stood 
wide  open.  I  le  could  see  pretty  c  hildreu  in  silk  and  brocade 
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'  .lhmll  inside.  But  In-  uru't  cntrml  ihrne  palaces. 
Neveromv  did  n.ui.  U-utl*  hr  pmhrd  the  doll- 

like  irirls  aside-  «»»'»  w.dk.d  »n  th<-  su.vi*  and  who  stopped 
him  with  hi-4h  l'»««  l^L  tu  Umvv  >»»>;..  m,;  vuim:  'Tigi  di 

M-Inv  m-mu^  »»«•  sj«  m  u.dkuu  on  tlmd.t  Street  and 
on-|:lv;iWlumSuirti»VMitii«M.tVi-M.I.'u(  ilu-iity.  across 
North  Hudm-  R.u.!,  mi. dim.;  .d.ur.;  hv  ihr  blue  shops  and 
thmuuh  tin-  duaunK,  jmdun,;,  <^tii  uUm,;  «  mwds, over 
duk  brides  l«-nr.ul»  vO.uU  U  muu-  v,mj..m  villages 
4rp  iusI  old  Hindu  wuiyh;  slut  Stir  vtrcuifown 
k'«n«und..indiu,«  uhnr  n^ur.,  t!w)  InoWd Ukrstutdy 
veiled  uoiu.n.  A».d  thru  !m«  I  -Kim  Im  die  1>u.hILsc  of 
nouns  in  S.,,,,  S«.rr..  1m»,u.    vudnW  4»d  thou- 

wloJrdUntHn,.vd:rt,-^-,,.rn!a^,4H,1ouv1,^otbbd 
m,tv  ,„d  Mux-  mm  huHvu  men 

sh«.ud  ,dd!,;,.!  41J.J  p...!  —  *    »  i.  |.^t  tlsr^ulb 

.mil-cm,'  ;.,J.  -i  h..-.*.  .....hl.m,.  .H^.k^ 

4a  ml.  ,nd  ihr  t  v,r:».!Mw;,!n4  ,rc«-,  turd  «<ul 

\lt,t  .ihuu-  tl»-  >ulU     u-  <W  "  »^7r 

c,mdrui«4, '  k; 

tut  frmd»di  m.L.jM*  ImNji...  '*  *  ' 

h  .         .      .  .  >,  < .  <•.•...!.-•!  s  *«•  <  .»u.  heavy 
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with  jeweled  rings  that  sparkled  in  the  red  floodlight  o£ 
the  roaring  dunce  halls  and  tea  joints. . . . 

And  then  the  war  had  come  to  China.  His  friend  the 
cook  read  from  the  newspaper  about  the  fall  of  Peiping 
and  Shanghai  and  of  the  Japanese  armies  inarching  south- 
ward, ever  nearer  Canton.  He  learned  of  the  devastation 
and  of  the  looting  and  burning  and  raping,  and  he  had 
wondered  anxiously  what  had  become  of  his  father  and 
of  K  wan-Yin. 

And  so  the  years  hail  gone  by,  and  the  sack  around  his 
neck  was  bulging  with  money.  Finally  he  had  exchanged 
some  of  it  for  a  boat  tieket  to  Canton.  He  had  not  spent 
all  his  money:  no,  most  of  it  was  still  in  the  sachet  around 
his  neck.  That  was  the  money  he  would  use  to  buy  a  small 
farm  and  to  marry  K wan- Yin. 

And  so  the  day  finally  approached  on  which  he  was  to 
sail.  He  had  given  up  his  job,  but  his  friend  had  allowed 
him  to  sleep  iti  the  small  room  above  the  garage  until  the 
day  when  the  boat  would  depart.  That  night  he  felt  very 
happy.  He  played  his  flute  atid  as  he  played  he  thought 
of  the  trees  and  gardens  of  I  .ungtangand  of  K.  wan-Yin  and 
he  imitated  on  his  flute  the  laughter  and  the  hand  clapping 
of  little  children,  lint  he  could  not  sleep,  so  strong  were  his 
thoughts  of  the  journey  and  of  his  home. 

At  the  twelfth  hour  he  walked  out  along  the  Esplanade 
and  along  1 1  igh  Street  tint  il  he  c  ame  to  Sago  Street.  There 
he  loitered  until  he  saw  a  group  of  men  standing  around 
a  storyteller.  The  man  was  a  Chinese,  and  his  listeners 
were  for  the  most  part  coolies  and  street  hucksters.  The 
man  was  telling  them  of  emperors  and  of  heroes  and  of 
magicians  who  moved  in  brilliant  golden  garments  and 
who  played  with  fairies  and  princesses.  Near  by,  a  wajang 
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flamed  up  so  like  a  palace  of  red  and  gold  and  silver  that 
the  reality  was  broken,  and  the  listeners  saw  everything  as 
in  a  dream. 

White  balandas  passed  by,  stopped  a  moment  to  watch 
the  scene,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  walked  on.  They 
did  not  see  what  the  listening  coolies  saw  in  the  glorious 
apotheosis  of  the  night:  women  with  the  soft  faces  of 
flowers  smiling  from  boudoirs  of  celestial  luxury.  The 
kong-ko  was  not  only  telling  the  story  with  his  lips.  He 
spoke  with  his  eyes,  with  his  face,  with  his  body,  and  with 
his  hands.  His  gestures  expressed  the  finest  soul  things, 
his  eyes  flamed  with  all  the  passion  of  the  personages 
of  his  story,  and,  with  light,  scarcely  noticeable  motions  of 
a  finger,  he  would  give  a  turn  to  his  recital  that  made  his 
listeners  gasp.  The  storyteller  had  that  grace  of  gesture 
which  the  greatest  European  or  American  actor  would 
envy  him. 

Usseen  had  stood  still  to  listen  too.  When  the  storyteller 
stopped  talking,  Usseen  stealthily  took  a  coin  from  the 
sachet  around  his  neck  and  dropped  ii  into  the  man's  tin 
cup  He  asked  him  to  go  on.  The  man  bowed  to  Usseen 
and  began  again:  "One  day,"  he  said,  "the  sun-god  was 
in  an  irritated  mood.  The  offerings  on  the  altars  had  been 
insultingly  small.  The  sun-god  therefore  walked  into  a 
deep  cave  and  rolled  a  huge  stone  in  front  of  his  hiding 
place  and  said  to  himself:  'I  will  punish  the  humans  now 
so  that  they  will  never  forget  me  again.'  When  daytime 
came  and  the  light  did  not  appear,  and  the  cities  remained 
in  darkness  and  the  fields  could  not  be  distinguished,  there 
was  lamentation  throughout  the  whole  land.  The  people 
in  their  millions  lit  their  lanterns  and  went  to  the  temples 
of  the  sun-god,  and  they  burnt  incense  and  fine  sandalwood 
to  his  honor,  and  they  placed  chickens  and  choice  viands 
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on  his  altars,  and  they  sprinkled  his  statues  with  wine  and 
with  the  perfume  o£  the  sweetest  flowers.  But  the  god  of 
light  still  remained  in  hiding. 

"Then  the  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself,  went  m 
search  of  the  sun-god.  He  found  the  god's  hiding  place 
and  he  spoke  to  him  through  a  crack  in  the  rock  that  the 
angry  deity  had  placed  in  front  of  the  cave.  But  the  sun- 
god  refused  to  hear  the  Emperor  nor  would  he  come  out 
to  look  at  the  treasures  in  gold  and  jewels  that  the  Son  of 
Heaven  had  placed  as  an  offering  before  the  cave.  Then 
the  wise  men  of  the  realm-the  sages  and  the  priests- 
were  assembled  before  the  cave  and  each  in  turn  pleaded 
with  the  god.  But  he  grew  more  angry  and  hid  still  deeper 
in  the  cave.  And  as  they  waited  the  people  came  with 
torches  and  lamps  and  sat  in  great  multitudes  before  the 
cave,  weeping  and  wailing  and  imploring  the  god  to  come 
out  and  give  them  back  the  light.  And  the  people  grew 
more  and  more  disheartened,  and  they  fasted  many  days 
and  many  nights,  even  the  women  and  the  little  children. 

"And  when  their  despair  was  greatest,  there  came  to  the 
cave  a  dancing  girl,  and  she  painted  on  her  abdomen  the 
face  of  the  sun-god  and  began  to  dance.  And  by  the  light  ot 
the  torches  the  face  of  the  sun-god  shone  red  and  violent 
with  anger  on  the  girl's  belly.  And  when  the  girl  turned 
her  body  now  this  way  and  then  that  way  and  placed  her 
hands  on  her  hips  and  squeezed  the  flesh  of  her  abdomen 
in  wrinkles,  the  sun-god's  face  was  seen  to  be  grinning  and 
screwing  up  his  nose  and  pulling  such  grimaces,  now  ot 
anger  and  of  comical  mirth,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  sages 
and  the  people  began  to  chuckle.  First  they  laughed 
quietly  as  if  they  were  but  slightly  amused,  but  as  the 
girl  danced  on  and  her  dance  became  wilder  and  faster  and 
-  grew  more  passionate,  the  face  of  the  sun-god  appeared  to 
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bcsntH^in:4;milMHt,;hitv;  and  lUtnUtin*  his  thin  and  clos- 
ing his  eyes  and  whru  shr  Un  tuvr!  down,  it  was  as 
if  the  sun  *#>d  tanked  tw»%r  mU»  vmi\,  !  !u«n  ilw  Eiii|K»ror 
roared  with  lan;;htrr,  and  ihv  vt»;rs  sh.n»k  u ah  iiiinh,  and 
all  the  ftwiftlt*  i  hpprd  ihvw  hmih  m  4  tdm<ss.  Then  the 
sun-glut  *iuUinti\  udlrd  «ihmv  the  *i*mt*  In un  flu*  cuveand 
ptrjrd  wtc  (ostvnlut  kill  i4ii*riLill  ittr  tiniilt  Ami  when 
he  saw  the  v*itl  4it4  ihe  nit*  m$  Inutvrli  nit  tu  «  tally,  then 
1h\  t*H>,  shuuk  with  Lm>;hirt<  4«i4  m  <m*  e  the  light  «f  day 
returned," 

The  Murytellri  %if *|*|m*4  '1>*>  vnit  ini  ♦w."  Iii*  ml  turn. 
m%mVmm* "ulut  iliii  tiiin  isi;:  vinVinmnr  was?" 

"No/*  miiI  t  Writ.  '  I  4u        Iumu  " 

"Her  name  is  K  w  in  Ym."  uid  ihr  in  ill.  "and  I  have  her 
here  in  my  hnmr.  shr  %v ill  dune  fiii  vm,  tun,"  And  he 
tiakftmi  I'sven  in  tnlh<v.  him  iiiIm  fhr  alh*v 

Ami  I'wru  went,  ImI  itir  tirnUMti  nf  4  ;;itl  wh« tinreMs 
sweet  hint's  ii4iiir  luft  'Ouj'M^d  Inm  ,md  had  shaken  lib 
deeply.  Anil  the  i % ?  - H^i  tt«4  hun  into  4  small  house 
and  left  ham  in  a  t  mutual  mow  m  v,,ui  ttll  lie  should  go 
and  <  all  fir  thm  m,\  -..nl  And,  n  r^nii  uaiu-d,  ;t  maid 
tanic  in  *iiid  nriu  vi  htm  tra  \ti4  Itr  dunk  <tf  the  licit 
leverage  and  iuhahd  i!r  tt a,;i.tn«  r  *d  the  haves,  And  he 
grew  ur.nv  Willi  u and  fm  lit*  id  nodded  tilt  his 
fimwt*  and  he  fell  .td<*^;«   liw*  nt^  u  he  he  w;«  no 

longer  in  ibr  MM%?cdh-«    it^mr   l|r  u.e*  hin.{tm  the sea- 

shore,         lm  he.id  V,  <*.  \Uu>\>hui/     Ifr  luldird  tlH  Iwild 

over  hi*  tmrhe.id  md  4-^,a  Iin  ?tn  V.  hr  iftiwd  the 
lilkltinld  flwf  Ii4d  ht-rn       ^Ml^  *fr)iMi4  Ins  tin k. 

hmt  wlirii  thr  mn  t^t\  t  v^  rn  iiirte  itui  flic  day  of 
freedom  tumid  tw%n  t*>mr. 


3.  A  Socialist  Sentence 


Thkrf,  wkrk  three  men  in  the  train  compartment  when 
the  American  newspaperman  entered  at  the  Kharkov  rail- 
way station.  They  wen1  three  Orientals;  a  Chinese,  a 
Korean,  ami  a  Japanese,  all  three  of  them  scholars,  who 
had  been  delegated  by  their  respect ive  universities  in  the 
East  to  attend  a  scientific  congress  in  a  central  European 
country.  They  hail  come  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  as  far  as  Moscow.  Al  ter  spending  some  time  sight- 
seeing in  the  Soviet  capital,  they  were  now  utilizing  the 
month  of  time  they  had  to  spare  in  studying  the  Volker- 
chnosoi  the  Union. 

"We  are  most  anxious,"  said  the  Knglish  speaking  Japa- 
nese member  of  the  party,  "to  see  the  way  the  Bolshevik 
regime  has  dealt  with  the  nationality  question.  While  im- 
posing a  politic  al  unification  on  so  vast  and  heterogeneous 
a  collet t ton  of  tribes  ami  nationalities,  Russia  is  at  the 
same  time  cut  omagiug  the  development  of  the  individual 
national  cultures  of  all  these  peoples  by  stimulating  their 
native  theatets  and  literatures,  even  creating  alphabets  for 
tribes  that  up  to  the  present  have  hail  no  written  language 
and  creating  a  native  culture  where  formerly  nothing 
existed  but  the  most  primitive  tribal  relationships.  We 
want  to  see  how  it  is  done,  how  it  works,  for  we  consider 
this  of  the  utmost  importance. 

"Up  till  now."  lie  went  on,  "colonizing  states  have,  con- 
tented themselves  with  exploiting  the  t  idies  of  Asiatic  and 
African  peoples  while  caring  very  little  for  their  cultural 
welfare.  Imperialist  exploitation  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth  caused  native  culture  to  wither  and  degenerate  and, 
in  some  instances,  to  disappear  altogether.  Why  is  Russia 

w 
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prmmliiv,:  in  .1  aith-n-m  nnuiu  i'  Win  n  Uvr  objective 
not  the a.'Jiomu  «■  vt »1» *ii >*»»*  ««i  lui  W.ml  i.urs hut  their 
cultural  nhu  .ui»>»  4--  tr.'j.':!  »1  niiiiirv  \v.A  how  dues  she 

da  it?  I  it.tt  is  ului  we'vr  »omr  t«t  im.l  «n»  " 

Tin- » onvrjvti  t< »n  in  ilw  J  -n!u  iv  * »  ju»  mwm  was  inter- 
runUHl  time  ."i.t  a.'.itn  «»  ihr  ..mij'.«-  ».r  tin*  ui:;!u  when 
tStr  tt.tinf.tuu"  ta.t  h.dt  1m.  !» lull  *»>«••.>.•>  ♦»  upheaval 
jt,,ju.  t.u.„  {(  „>>t  .4  linn  hit-  N»>t  uunUhnttthvthoJ 
tussi-nm^^tniibU  .'u.!i.rr.!»  ,*n*!»'H>nu  r.n  )t  uihiT  through 
(!uM<irri4.>tv  .mm.  I  uith  .m-l  un  t  ,»m  .»ml  kettles,  to 
go;m4nrt ,,  Miyy.U  u!  !ims  u.tsn  ji-nu  »!»«•  hunmotive  for 
th«'|»ut|«»M  «.!  uwVh:  ;       imi         UuiulinU of  jnawnu 

WUuldM.au>  thr  tt  H5!  }J.^«  t!f  |>tit!ull'i  H.*-t  MMtS. 
H.Utt  i>\prlU-'iM   !u4  !  m.'.ht  !?h-  (!»|rr  <  >ji<uuN.  who 

h;n!  huH.-k'-I  m      •«»!'*  J1-4*  i>mumrnlt!r  lulls  .ui.l  irrup- 
tiomMsui-  I«mu!.,  VMt'..*"* .  1U1       onlvnv.ty  to 
thrir  toni|'.»nn3»-5tJ  h.-m  hv  ,,,  wu,,llc» 

;»UiI  tlu-.n-rlv,,  SJ.^l  hMU,;  .!-.'.,«!.•>'.  , -Uf  »4  thiit  sr.lls  wu 

l,v  u.Mtin  :  >n  imi  I'-.*:*  '»  •  *•  ! "v"!,",lur^'  TI"'V tli(l 
this  hv  jtunfuii  ;  tt.  i«»  *Vti  v  f  -  »  '»>'"»»  st  Html  of 

a  »itnv;invt,i.«n is-vif  «.!  m  (!.«■<.., n ».!.«.  sprrading 
all  th.  ir  t«-lM(t.:u!,'.  au-A  !m  .».;<■  "-n  s«,»u  and  th«i 
sunn  ;  <!«iv.n  oil  tl.-  '4  *" 

•},,thr  Vr  innh  t,!«,M  * >!         i»>"  •MiujniltiiM'Ul.lhc 

jj.i,,,  ^^ifci  M!  5-«4  ihrf  •.■,<•«.•  ..ihn  '»»««Fmts 
Who  trW!-!  'Hh  »»  t>nf 

w.m-i.  Inwu.lil^  fHr«,  f.H-.  «!;nt  Siuk.»tthe 

lwt«K  j,lr.iM-.l  v.s^i  th.-i!  Li"!  •  •.«?■»'.■«  ••"«<«  I'  «5«  i»tu-  the 
tuinsvt  m         v  — '  "J-"*       *!'        .M,rw  |»swwt 
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But  their  stratagem  did  not  work  in  the  case  of  the 
American  newspaperman.  He  was  too  seasoned  a  traveler 
not  to  see  through  the  ruse  de  guerre  of  the  three  Orientals. 
He  moved  some  bundles  aside  and  sat  down  in  the  corner 
seat.  To  the  agitated  signals  from  the  men  on  the  floor, 
he  replied  that  if  there  were  other  passengers  returning 
to  their  seat,  he  was  prepared  to  argue  it  out  with  them.  In 
the  meantime  he  would  remain  where  he  was.  A  moment 
later  when  the  train  started  up,  the  three  Easterners  laugh- 
ingly admitted  that  they  had  been  vanquished. 

Their  scheme  received  another  jolt  at  a  small  station  not 
far  from  Kiev.  At  that  point  another  man  entered  the 
compartment,  stepped  over  the  baggage  and  the  crouching 
Orientals,  and  planted  himself  near  the  window.  The 
newcomer  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  greying  mus- 
tache and  dark  hair.  He  wore  a  leather  cap  and  a  coat  that 
was  badly  frayed  at  the  sleeves.  His  only  piece  of  baggage 
was  a  large  leather  briefcase,  which  he  held  on  his  lap.  It 
was  shortly  after  dawn  when  he  entered,  but  it  was  not 
until  an  hour  later,  when  he  accepted  a  cup  of  tea  from  the 
American  newspaperman,  that  he  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
versation. Besides  Russian,  he  spoke  only  Yiddish,  which 
the  American  newspaperman  also  understood,  at  least  bet- 
ter than  he  spoke  Russian-because  of  the  similarity  of 
Yiddish  and  German. 

The  conversation  thereafter  was  carried  on  m  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  Russian  spoke  in  Yiddish,  which  the 
newspaperman  translated  into  English.  The  Japanese 
thereupon  translated  the  words  spoken  in  English  into 
Chinese,  and  the  Chinese  in  turn  translated  them  into 
Korean.  It  was  an  awkward  and  cumbersome  procedure, 
but  it  worked  out  fairly  well. 

When  the  Russian  citizen  had  learned  the  object  of 
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the  visit  of  the  thnv  t  It  icnuk  to  the  I  SSR.  he  told  them 
t!uu  he  was  a  turtuki  ot  the  M.ttr  ju»iu  utv  «ind  iti.it  he  was 
oil  lib  way  to  a  Miutl  I  'ki.imi.m  town  Jo  litmh  hearing  the 
trial  of .»  mutiUivi  ,t»t»l  to  tm|w  setuetue.  He  invited  his 
fellow  ttauhts  t«»  h'  i^-  the  iuin  as  the  next  sutiott,  which 
w<w  hut  a  few  tuih  s  t.ntUrt  «|>  ihr  l»nr,  .ttul  witness  a  ses- 
sum  of  4  ntr.tlS..\K  f  mmi. 

Tim  inuutiott  w.jh  .u.cj.tc.l  bv  .til,  Althuu^h  it  was 
i»itis.trv  tu  obtain  the  it.nn  « ojt*Uutos'\  um*t:w  for  this 
mtenuption  of  tlu-  jntti  urv  ,tn*l  akliotk'h  itnn  important 
personage,  when  hr  u  »•»  hu  »IU  h*  u»»l  -t,nt  .uhvp)  in  one 
<if  the  bau^Ur  Mir  sUeumimlv  h!»|<-«  te.l  in  brin^  ;t  patty 
to  breakup  the  i»iie%,  *•»»*  Vnwn>  .in  »|.dlat  ami  the  Soviet 
fudge's  »  l««jM>  lti  r  .'in,  .on**  hi'.  s«  iuj4ci  in  lime  to  allow 
she  ti.ivt  h  ts     tcor  ilu-  turn  .it  ihr  t»  \t  m .ti i,.n.  There 
they  sat  tti  tin-  i  uh*-e.  '.i.tiicn  uhiie  their  hm  t.m  about 
for  someone  tn  }.». -V  H:rj  thru  iti,'v;i,;r  »?uuin;  the  tri.tL 
It  w,w  *'.»rlv  mnuu:'.;  v.u.n  the  f*i«L;r  .i»t»l  lm  tour  gMt»«S 
twrml  ihr  KHiti  bu;Ms!;.;    Hi-  h>U>  ,»o4  « Hjit»li»H  were 
crnwtlnt  with  jt  tvmn  uh»t  !u»!  *  ><u»-  to  wtinrw  ihr  trial. 
In  spite  of  th.-  r.iih  hunt,  tor  tru-.jK  i .untr  in  tin-  rcturt* 
room  rev*tnblr4  that  nf.i  1  mlnh  !>.»th   I  he  ait  wan  humid 
;m,l  so^y,  Tu«»  hnti.lt*'. I  ».t  ut»»i<*  }«\mnH  must  have 
been  pat  k.  a  iif  thti  n«.«m   If  w.n  vash  ihr  Him«M  tUifaulty 
that  the  )u>l>i-  Mitl  tm  t«»ut  ^ut^H  to  i.lr  th«  it  way  forward 
through  the  »Uj<.tif;. 

i  l»  ».>utit..-:u  h.v.ir.l  in- .t<-  UVe  4  tut  tl  h.fUH<luUW 
rutit.m  mn  iut.;h..i;u-  ih.nt  o-nil!  ol'  jniU«r    lite  white- 

waihrd  walh  i*nr  t!fn,,;4  •  «}  .uiono^'uu  ui.l  *»mb»k 
Theft*  wir  ,1  tru  tirtt.  ht:t  s«mi  «4  the  Ult#n««xl 
ttp,  -Somr  %M  <m  thr  ifi  fi  ':-*.  »«  "^,um"n 
whttlt«m«i  .t  tu»r;h  V„^-'.rt»  '.!l4^  us  f  »^*' lluu'1-  I1,c 
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Judge  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs,  leaving  the  other  for 
a  young  man  in  a  white  blouse,  who  took  notes  of  the 
proceedings.  A  .scan  li  of  the  building  for  more  chairs  hav- 
ing proved  unavailing,  the  Judge  was  compelled  to  ask  his 
four  guests  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  stage.  There  also  sat 
the  two  lawyers:  the  state's  or  prosecuting  attorney  and  the 
advocate  charged  wit  It  the  defense,  who  was  also  in  the 
state's  servic  e. 

The  defendant  turned  out  to  be  a  peasant  of  about  forty 
or  forty  five  with  a  violent  red  beard  and  clear  blue  eyes. 
He  was  extremely  nervous  when  he  was  brought  in  by  two 
militiamen,  peasant  boy*  who  blushed  self-consciously 
when  ordered  by  the  Judge  to  take  a  seat  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  by  the  side  of  bis  guests  and  the  lawyers.  The  trial 
began  with  a  speech  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  set 
forth  the  facts  of  the  t  ase.  whit  h  were  very  simple. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  killed  his  neighbor 
in  a  drunken  brawl.  There  had  been  no  provocation,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  dctlated,  The  two  muzhiks,  after 
dri- 
nings he was alone. It had always been that way, always, 
that is to say, since he had taken up the homestead thirty- 
eight years ago. 

Now, was it thirty-eight years or was it thirty-nine? Let’s 
see now: he was wondering himself. He had left Holland 
in the fall of mjosj and had come to this section of Timis- 
kaming in northern Ontario the following spring, just 
when the snow was melting. The intervening winter he 
had spent in North Bay with his family. It had been a bad 
winter, cold and raw, a winter such as he had never seen 
in 1 lolland, and they had been hungry more than once, he 
and his family. But in the spring he had gone to the land 
offk e, and the officials there had looked over the map with 
him and had pointed out a district where there were free 
homesteads for the taking, And then they had assigned an 
Indian guide to go with him, and this man had wandered 
through the forest with Herman de Vriendt and finally 
had shown him those places the men in the office had indi- 
cated on the map. 

De Vriendt had been thirty years of age then, the father 
of three small children who hat! tieen horn in a village 
near Zaundum in 1 lolland, where he had been employed 
in a sawmill from the day he left school. It had taken all 
the money his wife had inherited from her parents to trails- 
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fer the family to Canada, ami they hat! known before they 
left Holland that im their arrival m North Bay, the town 
to which the Salvation Aunt's emigration bureau had 
directed them, tlrey would lie in a it range land, absolutely 
penniless. among j»eo|dc whose language they did not 
know. That forbidding knowledge had rauird Herman to 
hesitate a long time. Shoultl he venture it or should he 
rather wait till the t hildren were a little older? h r tench had 
told him that it would l*r like a leap in the dark and that 
Canada was an inhospitable country, dreary, with a cli- 
mate at rigorous at that of Kuttia. iiitiabiled by Kskimos 
and Indians. 

But rath time Herman had tailed at the Salvation 
Army's bureau in Aimicrdatti amt had received renewed 
assurance that there was land avail aide in Canada, that he 
could have a farm merely for the asking, the urge had cone 
over him again, and hr had inurnrd home and told hi* 
wife; "Wr are going bet ante wr must go we must go while 
I can tut! work Amt vet, in spur of those determined 
words, it was Herman who Itad liegun to tremble as the 
tkiy for the departure grew nearer, and it was his wife in 
the end who had shown the grratrvt resolution by taking 
the envelope with the steamship tickets stealthily from hi* 
pocket so that he t mild not lake them bat k to the office in 
Amsterdam ami cancel the trip 

That was thirty eight years ago, but Herman was think* 
ing of it again as be sat by tlie well and let It is eyes wander 
along the edge of die pine forest It was he who ted 
pushed dial forest bat 1 with the strength of his two iHM 
until it stood today half a mile distant from the road the 
cleared -off sparr had been turned into .»» fine a fa tin a* 
could be seen anywberr in northern < Iruario. He felt grate- 
ful dial evening, grateful, a hove all. to bo wife Kce, who 
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lay buried there not fifty paces from the well. If she had 
hesitated, if she had been as fearful back then in 1902 as 
he had been, he would not be sitting here now. He would 
still be in Koog, near Zaantlam, a day laborer with his sons 
day laborers and his daughters married to other day la- 
borers. 

He lit his pipe?, and his eye caught a couple of belated 
chickens coming in from the forest’s edge. The birds dis- 
appeared into the door of the cellar that served as their 
coop. Herman thought of the time when he had dug that 
cellar. That had been in 1903. It was the first thing he had 
done after he hail built the house and after he had made a 
small clearing in the forest. 

Why had he dug that cellar and made it as wide as a 
barn and then roofed it over with a mound of earth? Why, 
yon ask? I le had simply dug it to have a place of refuge in 
case of a forest fire. I ndeed, it had saved him and his family 
back in 191 1 when the fire had swept through northern 
Ontario, consuming villages and settlements and mining 
camps and driving the jieople from their homes. How 
many had perished in the smoke and flame that year no- 
body would ever know: settlers in lonely cabins, prospec- 
tors caught staking out a claim somewhere in the depth of 
the forest. There must have been hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of victims, I le did not like to think of that terrible 
summer when the sky had been purple for days and then 
gradually had turned blat k, and the flames had come bear- 
ing down on his house: with the roar of a tornado. How 
had he saved the house? He had saved it by hanging wet 
blankets over the log walls and by standing on the roof 
with his hoy Hendrik and spilling the water over the 
blankets from the battel they had hoisted tip. They had 
saved their lives and their house. It still stood there, and 
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he still lived in it. You could see it there: a good, solid 
house, roomy, with neatly {aimed doors and windows. 

Now there was no more danger from fire, 1 he f orest lay 
too far away. He had {rushed the forest hat k, 1 !r liked to 
repeat those words; “I pushed that forest kic k,'' When he 
said those words to himself, his fate grew hard, and he 
gritted his teeth and fell kirk into his old native language, 
into Dutch: "/u, ik heb dat bosch teruggeduwd, Ja, zoo i$ 

’tgegmur 

Hut he was not saying it this evening. I le wa* silent and 
grateful, That day he had come in early from work. He 
had not felt quite himself. It had been the first time in 
thirty-eight year* that hr had felt tired anil now that he 
sat by the well he thought of the feeling of weakness he 
had experienced in the afternoon, and he suddenly be* 
thought himself that hr was no longer a young man but 
well into his sixty-ninth year I le could cxjictt nothing else 
hut a slowing up of the mat blurry 

And then, too. this day had been the anniversary of Kee’i 
death. That had made the day a heavy one, a day charged 
with thoughts and memories. Yes, here she had stood with 
him, here where the well was now, thirty eight years ago 
when they had pitched their small tent, and he had trera* 
hied and been afraid and had asked her if she was not sorry 
to have left Holland. Lee had smiled back and had only 
said: "Tomorrow we start building our house." 

It all came back to him now as hr sat there by the well 
and smoked his pipe in quick, nervous little puffs. "Thirty- 
eight years," lie muttered, "where is the time gone?" After 
they had built the house, they had made some furniture- 
bedsteads, a table and some Ik-w he*— and had pl,u ed mots 
and pine needles in the bedsteads so that when winter and 
the snow came they trad been warm and snug. Just when 
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the credit at the grocery store in Charlton, sixteen miles 
distant, had run out, he had begun to cut the first big logs 
on his lot and had sold them to the storekeeper, who had 
them hauled away toward spring. 

But that spring was also the time when they had lost 
their eldest boy. He did not like to think back to that 
tragedy, for there was always a lump in his throat when he 
thought of young Herman. That was the boy’s name. 
Young Herman would have been forty-two years now, a 
man with a family of his own, living across the road maybe 
or up near the Irish settlement perhaps, not too far away. 
l)e Vriendt sighed. They had been digging the well to- 
gether, young Herman and he, that spring. He had gone 
into the pit himself, shoring up the sides as the work pro- 
gressed, and the boy had pulled up the pails of dirt that 
he sent up to the surface by means of a pulley. He had 
come up to get some nails from the house before ham- 
mering together another square of shoring when the boy 
must have stepped on the pail and slid down into the well. 
The shock of the pail striking the bottom had caused the 
lower walls to collapse, and young Herman had been 
crushed beneath the weight of mud and timber. 

It had taken Kee and him two days to recover the body, 
and then they had buried the boy back of the cellar where 
there was a small garden now, which his daughter tended 
and where he had buried Kce also ten years later and the 
two children that had been horn to them in Canada. 

Ami then, the autumn following young Herman's death, 
there had been all that trouble with the police and the 
courts and the many days he had lost when he was sum- 
moned to appear before the investigating magistrate in 
Elkhart. It teas all because he had buried the boy without 
first obtaining a death certificate front a physician. 
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The Mounted Police had stopped at the house one day, 
and one of the officers had walked over to Herman's grave 
and had asked the father: “And who is buried here?" He 
had told the man in his broken English, but the policeman 
must not have understood him dearly. He had asked for a 
shovel or a spade, and had begun to dig up the body. This. 
Herman de Vriendt had not permitted. He had ordered the 
policeman off his place, saying that this was his land and in 
the grave was his own boy— he was to sleep on without 
being disturbed. And all the things that followed: the Jour- 
neys to Elkhart and finally the magistrate’s suggestion that 
the body be dug up and transferred to the cemetery in the 
village. 

Those people had not understood him at all when he 
had told them that he and Kee wanted to keep their boy 
near them and not far away in some strange cemetery, amid 
strange people. It had taken a long time to straighten mu 
the affair. But in the end it had all blown over, and Her- 
man was still there now in his grave next to his mother, 
and all was well. 

But that had not been the only time when Herman de 
Vriendt had run up against the authorities. No, the police 
ad paid him a second visit that might have been fraught 
with tar more serious consequences. That had been sev- 
era years later, m the course of the terrible year of iqat, 
when he could not sell any logs or timber, when the grocery 

T* “ Ch f r f° 1 n £ ha ? g0ne bankru P £ - and when hundreds 
of settlers had left their holdings and had flocked to the 

cities, driven by hunger to join the crowds of unemployed 

MontreTrif ^ in North Toronto, and 
It a Tf’ 1Cn DC VrIendt h * d that 

sWedomT St ° re ’ S St0ck ™ l* 

PPed 0ut from Charlton, he had walked to the village 
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one night and broken into the freight shed by the side of 
the railway depot of the Timiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway, had taken a sack of Hour, and had carried it 
home. 

What else could he do? The children he had left at 
home were the small ones. Hendrik, his second boy, had 
served in the Canadian Expeditionary Force in France and 
had been so severely wounded that he was still in Christie 
Hospital in Toronto. Of course, Herman knew full well 
that he had committed a crime when he broke into the 
freight shed and stole the sack of flour. But again: what 
else could he do? I lis children were hungry, and Kce, sick 
with fever, lay in bed on the sack filled with pine needles. 
When the Mounted Policeman stopped at the house and 
asked him about the flour, he had not denied that he had 
taken it, 1 took it. he said, * Where is the sack?” the man 
asked. Herman led him out to the cellar. He lit the lamp 
and showed the officer the sack standing against the wall. 
"What’s in this vat?" the man had asked, pointing to a 
barrel. Herman had lifted the ltd off the barrel. .“That's 
all we had tot 
once  they  resume  d  fhtii  Umuu,;.  Warner  elosetl  his 

eyes.  At  the  same  moment  he  nuiv-d  »  blow  in  the  face 
from  a  btownshirt  standtn.;  besidr  bin*. 

"Keep  your  eyrsopi-u'"  thr  nun  said. 

Tht.  s  A  t.thtt  t  Ml  thr  room.  One  «>f  the  e\eeut toners 
b?nt  law  to  look  at  the  hay's  S  ue.  **lbA  still  breathing/' 
he  said  "I  think  i  t!  h.n<- to uk«  oil  »m  t.ui."  He  toukoff 
his  ttmie,  hnn*  it  «m .»  p<v;,  and  went  lu»  k  to  the  barrel  . 

•■Stand  hrtr  to^iha.  %..u  J.  us,  ti.-.ht  hne,  oneolthe 
S  A  turn  tmiim.mdnt  the  pterin*.  I  hrv  obeyed  him. 
The  Rabbi  was  in  limit  "Vmnr  all  had  umr  beatmg. 
Nt„v  lilt  vonr  >i/,ht  h.u;d<  and  s  »v  /^rw/,W 
,/„,„,  Iradrr  oi  the  Jewish  ^m«T  Rrq.  .m  viyuuj  it  until 
I  tell  you  it's  enough.  I'he  b«-.t  ai  y.u  to  stop  back 

to  the  bat  tel,"  .  .,    .    c  A 

The  repealed  thr  jibxur  m  *  h-ms,  while  the  S.A. 
nlan  wilkrd  out  of  the  t.«.m  He  inmnrA  pirsrittly  and 
looked over  the  pus.mrts.  w»«. > u<  „■ ,» dl  in  it m^the  phm« 
he  had  told  them  to  »q«*.«  1  h«- »<  oonundrt  *  n.u-  batk 
into  thr  toon,,  aunmfamn!  In  «n  m  twelve  *  A.  "tut. 
He  tainted  i«,  Rabin  \Wmm  mA  s  od  "  1  heir  h«»  wl 

The  luowushiits  l  iu.-.i  thmnrlu-H  in  a  mmatxk 
around  the  tabb-.  Our  v,.dk..l         ,md  wOh  a  patr  of 
«ut  thr  Mi  si.h-  -,f  JUbhi  W,i.i-.\  hatr  away. 
Then  he  took  bold  ol  t!,r  Katdnt  i,.ud  -,nd  *  ut  the  nght 
si.lr  ol  it  away,  I  h»  n       «tH  Thr  mm*"!rS 

Liujihed  and  d.ippn!  th*"»  -ndm  _ 
•  S,y  su.nr.lun,  in  !M,ir«."  ihr  S  \  >  apiam  *f 
"Thou  sh.di  lovr  thr  I  -ad  tie.  (.-I  uith  ail  tie,  heart, 
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the  Rabbi  slowly  pronounced  the  Hebrew  words.  But  one 
of  the  other  oliicers  interrupted  him.  "Were  you  not  pre- 
paring your  sermon  this  morning?"  he  asked  him, 
4  4  Yes /'said  the  Rabbi. 

"Well,  you  can  preach  it  here  to  us.  You'll  never  again 
see  your  synagogue*  for  we've  just  burnt  it,  Go  ahead, 
preach  the  sermon/1  he  cried  out.  "Ail  quiet  now,  every- 
body. Jacob  is  going  to  preach  a  sermon  to  us." 

"Could  I  have  my  hat?"  asked  the  Rabbi. 

"Can't  you  preach  without  a  hat?1*  the  officer  asked  him. 

"Give  him  his  had'*  lie  commanded.  Someone  handed 
the  Rabbi  his  hat,  and  he  put  it  on  his  head.  The  sight 
made  the  S.A.  men  laugh  the  more.  The  man  was  naked 
and  he  was  shivering.  Drops  of  water  still  clung  to  his 
back.  Then  he  spoke. 

"God  created  man  in  His  image  and  likeness,"  he  said. 
"That  was  to  have  been  my  text  for  the  coming  Sabbath/' 
Ami  he  continued:  "When  it  is  said  that  God  created  man 
in  His  image  and  likeness,  it  means  that  man  is  both  spirit 
and  body.  Man  was  given  the  Spirit  of  God  so  that  he 
should  be  able  to  dominate  and  rule  his  hotly,  so  that  he 
could  master  over  his  every  act  and  his  passions  and  over 
the  whole  of  nature. . , /' 

When  he  had  spoken  that  far,  some  of  the  S.A.  men  in- 
terrupted him.  "Let  us  cut  out  the  nonsense/'  one  of 
them  said,  "No/*  others  again  insisted,  "let  the  Jew  finish. 
He  is  interesting!"  The  Rabbi  resumed  his  sermon. 

"When  we  consider,"  he  said,  "that  in  creating  man  God 
poured  out  His  own  Spirit  into  him,  our  bodies  are  the 
temples  of  His  holy  Spirit.  .  .  /'  But  that  was  enough  for 
the  S.A.  men.  "Look  at  the  temple  of  Jehovah,"  one  of 
them  cried  out,  pointing  to  the  naked  Rabbi  with  half  his 
beard  shorn  away.  "Gods  image  and  likeness,  ha,  ha!" 
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"Yes,  and  look  at  that  line  temple  on  tin-  hand  over 
there!  "another  man  shouted  lam-hu^k  as  fhry  all  glanced 

at  the  tleatl  hoy. 

"Tell  me.  faeoh."  «»w  of  the  men  wfm  ha»l  beaten  the 
boy  to  death  saul  to  the  Rabbi.  "I  am      a  temple  of  God, 

3,111 1?** 

"Dock*  Yes.  you  ate  intUriir  ivpliul  R.kt'tn  Warner 
gravely.  nodding  hi*  shorn  t»%ul.  K..r  anwer  the  man 
struck  him  in  the  ta«  e. 


.  The  Trouble  in  Flanders 


It  was  all  because  of  the  comet  of  the  summer  before. 
That  had  been  the  start  of  the  troubles  in  Laag-Kapelle. 
For  two  whole  nights  eve  rybody  had  seen  it  crawl  through 
the  sky  with  its  red  devil's  tail  trailing  between  the  stars. 
It  had  come  up  in  a  wide  curve  from  the  direction  of  Hol- 
land, had  crossed  over  the  whole  of  the  Flemish  land,  and 
then  had  gone  out  by  way  of  the  sea,  to  the  French  side. 
That  was  the  area  in  which  disasters  and  calamities  were 
going  to  occur,  from  I  lolland  to  France.  You  could  tell  that 
by  the  comet  *s  course.  The  Pastoor  of  Wiersbeke  had  been 
in  LaagKapclle  himself  that  evening.  He  had  seen  the 
comet  and  had  shaken  his  head.  "This  is  no  laughing  mat- 
tcr,"  he  said  gravely.  Now.  wasn't  that  enough  to  have 
made  any  man  tremble?  And  then  there  was  Aloysius, 
the  cross  eyed  magician.  He  had  told  some  people  that 
he  had  heard  the  comet  bark. 

That  may  have  been  exaggeration,  of  course.  At  least 
it  is  to  Ik-  hoped  it  was  an  exaggeration,  for  a  barking  comet 
is  the  worst  of  all.  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  hundred  years  of 
war  and  famine-  and  evil  in  general.  Aloysius  may  have 
been  mistaken.  He  may  have  heard  that  dog  of  Cyncl 
Ge/.elle  about  which  the  gentry  of  (he  chateau  were  al- 
ways complaining.  Indeed,  Aloysius  may  have  been  wrong. 
Yes,  but  you  could  not  deny  that  he  had  the  second  sight, 
that  same  Aloysius.  Hid  not  everybody  in  Laag-Kapelle 
remember  bow  he  had  foretold  the  death  of  the  Kmg,  aye, 
and  the  death  of  the  young  Queen  Astrid  m  a  loreign 
country?  Wasn't  that  strange  now? 

There  surely  was  something  about  that  fellow  Aloysms 
something  unc  anny  and  weir  d.  Could  it  not  be  that  he  had 
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extra-sharp  hearing  ton?  Who  urn  nil  these  things?  Oh, 
wt  all  know  that  there  arc  ladies  and  gentlemen  over  in 
Brussels  and  Cdiritc  who  !au.;h  in  %*inr  tare  when  you 
speak  of  the  BU  k  Nun  and  of  the  ewt  eye  ami  of  comets 
and  at  the  werewotf.  Iliev  arr  so  wi«\  They  have  seen 
su  much,  chdv,  thev'vr  never  been  fo  Uu^Kapellc  in 
their  lives.  They've  never  eu  n  hren  as  far  as  Wiersbeke, 
and  (nut  knows  what  tjttrrr  things  happened  there.  The 
PmdiurtmtU  tell  lliein  a  suam;e  tale  ot  that  if  he  wanted. 
Hut  lie  would  nut,  of  coitisr,  "  I  heir's  no  use,"  the  Pqs* 
toar  was  bitttttd  to  say,  "ilitw  pmple  will  only  laugh  and 
they  will  j;n  to  thru  ileal  It  tit  i^unuiHr,  without  ever  hav- 
in^Uii  thv  pterin  r  ut  flie  rlrnnif  ai  y  things/* 

sin< e  fliii  iifinrl  oi  ihr  suuunet  hduie  last,  you 
could  siiuplv  ttiiiiii  on  \om  fm,;«-is  the  disasters  that  had 
Ciitttr  iivei  Lu>;  Kaprllr  and  ou  t  thr  rnitiv  land  of  Flan- 
<lct'H.  Has  .UiVunr  «'U  t  seen  n!  h<\ud  of  stu  h  dreadful 
(hums/  Take  ilie  SiHine  i4  l*ol  I  min  *,  thr  tanner  who 
has  the  pasiuir  in  lien  tnuu  the  i  hiiraii,  "That  comet 
was  nut  out  ol  the  4,v  Mute  lie  bunted  himself  while 
boiling  tin*  pi*r>*  h  ^  »l  tint  tint  !m  font  «i  trttrlty  that  he 
had  to  sit  still  on  a  thin  ha  <a\  wnlv  Hut  was  no  picas- 
utt\  you  mav  tie  suo\  with  ihr  h  hum  standing  before  the 
dooi  and  his  two  h»«>s.  \\%\m  and  Jlaudouiu,  away  to  the 
regiment. 

It  was  lite  sunr  da*  fh  if  ittr  %  hrl.lt  titiie  its  dikes.  All 
the  fields  weir  *r!r*t„  IV  *  hn  Uu  toup  <  ante  floating 
into  the  \aid  in  thr  jo.-.ht  an  !  bun;p?d  into  the  door,  as 
if  it  wanted  to  us;  lieu*  air  *out  twmiy  three  dead 
<hit  kens,  i*oi!" 

That  nit;ht,  too,  JS.1\  wif«-  !$n!  /i^u  Unit  tufwim.  He 
hail  been  alone  tti  the  Itutw  w;th  hn  v,hm  the  patftf  aitte 
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on.  He  had  brought  the  rabbits  into  the  room,  and  the 
goats  and  the  two  calves,  for  fear  that  they  would  drown 
outside*  for  the  river  had  turned  into  a  boiling  lake.  He  had 
been  splashing  about  in  the  stable  with  his  aching  foot, 
tying  up  the  horse  and  the  cows,  when  he  had  heard  her 
cry*  "Pol*1  she  had  said,  when  he  ran  into  the  house,  "it 
has  come/*  Ho  had  waded  up  to  the  bed  and  had  looked 
at  her  face.  Jesus,  Mary!  He  would  never  forget  her  face 
that  night. 

He  could  not  remember  how  he  had  managed.  Well,  he 
would  not  have  managed  at  all,  that  is  the  simple  truth 
of  it,  had  the  Pastoor  not  tome  in.  He  had  his  cassock  tied 
up  around  his  waist  and  was  wearing  big  fishermen's  boots 
up  to  his  hips.  "1  had  a  feeling  I  was  needed  here/'  the 
Pastoar  had  said.  And  then  the  two  men  had  gone  to  work 
with  the  pots  and  pans  floating  on  the  floor  and  the  rab- 
bits blinking  at  them  from  the  chimney  shelf  and  the 
calves  mooing.  That  is  the  way  the  two  children  were 
bora. 

One  was  dead,  and  the  other  was  born  blind,  that  was 
the  little  Miriam.  But  you  had  not  been  able  to  tell  right 
then  that  she  was  blind,  Fiene,  Pol's  wife,  had  noticed 
the  blindness  only  the  next  day.  But  the  Pastoor  had  seen 
it  the  first  night.  I le  had  covered  up  his  perplexity  by  say- 
ing: "Now  if  that  child  had  been  a  boy,  Pol,  we  would 
have  had  to  call  him  Moses,  for  it  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water.  So  we  will  call  it  Miriam,  for  Miriam  was  the  sister 
of  Moses."  That  is  the  way  the  good  priest  had  spoken. 
But  he  had  merely  said  those  pleasant  things  to  divert 
Pol's  attention  from  Fieue's  suffering  and  to  hide  his  own 
uneasiness.  He  had  tonhwd  that  much  later,  when  they 
had  stood  together  a  moment  in  the  gray  dawn  under  that 
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leaden  sky.  "'I  thought  for  a  while  there,  she  would  not 
come  through  the  night."  the  I'a^-uo  U.ul  said.  "Neither 
did  I,"  Pol  had  .msut'H  il.  "nuh  sutfrt 'ini?,!** 

"God  sends  no  inoir  suili  i  in.;  th.it  .t  human  soul  can 
bear."  the  HisUm*  had  .nldrd.  "I  think  the  water  is  some- 
what  lower!"  Ami  with  «l*«w  wndv  he  lud  splashed  off 
totfoandsay  the  eat  lv  \la»v 

Then  1'oi  h.ul  tetutm  «l  inside  and  had  looked  at  his 
wife  and  the  nrwthild,  It  was  nut  tin-it  lint,  h  was  their 
eighth.  But  it  was  the  most  h.-.muiul  Huld  he  had  ever 
seen.  Looking  at  iu  trd  Intl.-  hands,  he  lud  forgotten  to 
draw  <m  his  pipe  and  h  id  hvamw  all  weak  until  he  lud 
gone  out  to  .sweat  iumd.-t  u>  lei  .man  <m<  r  mote.  It  was 
when  he  irtuuird  that  Yivuv  told  him  that  tlu*  ihildwas 

1  Ami  thru,  our  rvruin  a  iu«»iiih  l.ttt  t,  it  had  died.  "It's 
tlu-  tnlild,"  1'U-ur  had  v«id  But  l*ul  said;  "  Hut  Guddoes 
this  to  us,  I  will  ti<<(  }.u»  up  with  uith.utt  a  word  or  two. 
When  1  no  to  h.-iv.  h.  that  will  U-  thr  t»*f  thini*  1  will 
ask  Him  to  a<«..unt  tut, ,  .  .  Ill  It au-  to  h.  u  that  hum  His 
own  mouth.  It's  all  wf,  w<  U  o.  sav  that  tiud  hat  His  rea- 
sons, hut  this  turn-  Hr  wdl  hue  t..  i;ivr  mr  an  rxplana- 
dun!  l  lv  I  will  iwm  i  !»'  al.U-  »m  nitiv,  thr  hallrhijah  with 
the  angels'." 

Vol  had  not  Uvu  thh- 1..  thiol  .imthin^ehr  hut  the 
dead  ihild  Sot  d.v.  Hr  htd  thtuhrdtothe  attit  and  had 
taken  thr  oldrt  »hddMn\  i.-o  nut  .4  thr  U<*  and  had 
turnrd  thr  wtu^  *4  thr  hit!.-  noil  that  hr  h  id  made  for 
I'.dtn.his  ridot.  vr.,t,.i,..  hr  had  ih.m,;ht  how  little  Mir- 
iam would  hair  ImAvM  j„  ■;«■«■  >h»  v.im?H  mm.  Thetthe 
lud  yoiw  .luuji  a  iu,,  and  »h<     h,,ih  h  *d  urpf,  I  Ukc 

mouths  lair,.  w!r  u  Iwrur  ,.,d  hr  h  .  *  r!i  II  woll  III  the 
Mds  imllillH  up  hrrtn.  hr  had  vru  hn  all  Ut  t«W, 
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and  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  salt!:  "Now  I  no  longer  have 
a  little  Miriam!*'  And  then  he  had  run  over  to  her,  for  his 
soul  was  full,  too,  and  he  had  taken  Fiene  in  his  arms  and 
had  promised  her  another  child,  and  then  she  had  smiled 
at  last.  But  to  himself  he  had  said:  "God  asks  for  children, 
and  then  lie  takes  them  away.  Is  that  the  way  a  Flemish 
fanner  man  would  act?" 

They  had  worked  only  the  harder,  Fiene  and  he,  in  or- 
der to  forget  little  Miriam.  Their  land  was  good,  after 
all  That,  too,  was  a  gift  of  God.  A  farmer  is  chained  to 
his  land.  A  farmer  lives  in  order  to  work.  Every  morn- 
ing the  fields  awaken  him  and  call  him.  Of  course,  you 
can  leave  the  land  and  go  and  find  a  job  on  the  quays  in 
Antwerp,  in  the  mines  of  Hainaut,  or  go  to  a  factory. 
Many  abandon  the  land  that  way.  But  once  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  that  soil,  your  soul  is  pulled  down  with  a 
pulley,  as  it  were.  Then  the  land  becomes  your  life.  You 
rise  before  daylight.  For  a  farmer  sleeps  with  one  eye  open. 
One  night  he  listens  to  see  if  the  rain  has  stopped  and 
another  night  he  listens  for  the  first  drop  of  rain  to  fall 
He  knows,  even  in  his  sleep,  what  the  plants  need  and  the 
grass  and  the  trees.  When  they  are  athirst  for  sunlight,  he 
is  athirst.  When  they  complain  and  sigh  because  of  too 
much  water,  the  peasant  sighs  and  groans  and  moans  with 
them.  lie  gets  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  looks  at  the 
moon,  wets  his  linger  to  feel  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
cocks  his  ear  in  the  direction  of  the  stable  to  hear  if  all  is 
well  there,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  That's  the  way  it  goes: 
day  in,  day  out,  in  the  rain,  in  the  burning  sun,  bent  over 
the  soil  <  rawiing  over  it,  stamping  on  it,  nursing  it,  sweat- 
ing over  it  on  hands  and  knees,  until  his  frame  becomes 
crooked  and  gnarled  from  looking  down  at  the  land.  And 
still  the  land  is  a  blessing.  You  feel  the  magic  of  the  soil 
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in  your  blood  when  you  look  at  a  piece  of  untitled  soil  and 
you  stick  the  stude  in  thr  emih  iiiut  you  s.»y:  "God  bless 
us  both,  you  land  it!'  H.mdeis,  /i,v>/j/7;  html,  mid  me,  your 
son  youf.il  oldhUkwrm  h!" 

That  is  tlu*  w.ty  P«»l  woiked  and  loved  the  land.  He 
would  novcr  get  i i«  h  of  it,  he  knew  tlutt.  The  chatelaine 
would  not  let  hint.  At  New  Ye.irH  he  would  have  to  lift 
the  heavy  stone  from  tlu-  middle  of  the  floor  ami  take  out 
the  banknotes  fioiu  the  tin  box,  tin-  b.mk  notes  from  the 
hst  harvest.  ,md».uiy  thetn  over  with  .1  smile  to  thechi- 
trut  and  drink  one  «>t  *  h,«eltine\  sour  wine,  so 
sour  ih.it  he  would.  115.011  *»»>•■'.  home,  tun  t^ht  into  the 
atmninet  fur.tyond  5mu  0}  m-d.  l»-er  with  which  to  wash 
hbuwuth.  I'oor  .i.;.iiu.  Ur  w.mM  mutter  to  himself,  but  a 
dean  mouth  .it  least.  And  Hene  is  home  .md  waiting  fa- 
me with  the  thildtrn,  and  thr  |»Mtk  and  the  l«>i;»ws arc 

on  the  t;d>le.  . 

«\nd  then  Hene  hid  !.<•<•  >mr  l'HV.u.mt  <^im-  »»l the 
twosom,  l'.dit  i  .md  Jlmdonin,  h  id  not  ««.»»»•  homo  from 
the  regiment,  not  ru-n  tot  .»  wrrk\  ,;mf/  at  Christmas. 
Tfwl  lud  Ixeu  MtMKr  en<>u.-,U.  «\.in,;r.  I  UlttUI,  ma 
vaaueivdisqui.tim;  .md  5>ui  inm  m-,  *••>'.  abmtt  which  Pol 
xvould  have  i.tel.  U'  d  «»t  u*  *\>rA  to  anvoue.  leait  of  all 
to  Fiene  How  ih  u  wmiuu  w.mld  luxe  worried  if  she 
«>uld  have  h-.ud  tin-  IKuU.n  nf  Wietstrke  %mk .abott 
those-  thiu^  in  N.^hb-.i  ^^nh^A  ;tlhK\«hc^ 
had  said  th.it  their  w  e.  ,t  •,•<»■,<•  d.m  -r  of  war.  llutyou 
«,„M  not  <s;»y  to ;»  wouun  InV  I'  .n.r.  not  in  the  mntam 

SlW,,oh!th«iv-  bovi,"  Pol  hid  h  dd « 4«t4»v. ;«  if  it  had  to 

the  hr«  time  th.it  he  had  ,he  „»ttri  .my  fhttUtfHt 

all,  -lh.lv  hmv  U  IH,  ..!  «  rms  w<  ihr.,  ve  found  (tanfthft 
a  swccthe.it  1  ovri  m  ih—  Wdlmtm  lowsw  where  they 
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are  in  garrison.  What  did  Fiene  exj>ect?  To  keep  them 
tied  to  her  apron  strings  all  her  life?" 

That  is  the  way  he  had  spoken  to  his  wife.  And  the 
Pastoor  had  backed  him  up.  What  would  you,  the  Pastoor 
had  said,  that  they  come  to  Eaag-Kapelle  in  the  winter- 
time when  you  cannot  step  outdoors  without  sinking  into 
the  mud  up  to  your  knees?  Would  they  be  doing  that 
now  when  they  might  be  strolling  up  and  down  the  tine 
avenues  of  I  acge  or  Hasselt  and  sit  like  kings  in  the  mir- 
rored and  gilded  taverns  of  the  big  town,  with  their  but- 
tons ail  shiny  and  their  caps  set  to  catch  some  Marieken  or 
Amelieken  with  hair  as  the  golden  grain?  Was  it  likely 
that  they  would  come  running  home  to  Laag-Kapelle  and 
go  wading  in  the  mud  and  help  their  father  perhaps  boil 
the  pigs'  feed  or  cut  up  the  beets  for  the  cattle? 

Oh,  no,  they  would  let  Pol  shift  for  himself.  They  knew 
he  was  capable  of  getting  along  without  them.  "No,  no," 
the  Pastoor  had  said:  **Cod  has  put  man  together  in  an 
altogether  c  urious  fashion.  The  one  day  he's  Mother's  lit- 
tle baby  and  the  next  he's  blushing  and  sighing  and  stam- 
mering, and  his  heart  is  shaking  and  trembling  like  Pierre 
Verloot's  piccolo  when  he  plays  the  Hrahanfonne.  Man 
hangs  together  in  an  altogether  curious  fashion,  with  hooks 
and  eyes  like  a  rich  lady's  dress.  Even  more  mysterious. 
Once  a  boy  like  Palter  hears  a  woman's  laugh  and  gets  that 
laugh  stuck  between  his  ribs,  he's  no  longer  a  baby.  You 
can't  hold  him,  isn't  that  right,  Pol?"  the  Pastoor  had 
asked.  And  Pol  had  assented  gladly  enough. 

But  he  had  looked  sideways  at  Fiene  and  had  seen  by 
her  face  that  she  believed  neither  him  nor  the  Pastoor. 

And  so  Christmas  had  been  a  lonesome  and  dreary  time, 
not  only  at  Pol's  farm,  but  at  most  of  the  farms  in  Laag- 
Kapelle.  That  ,  too,  had  boded  no  good.  For  at  Christmas, 
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when  the  Child  Jesus < onies  to  Flanders,  everybody  ought 
to  be  home  evervbodv  on-, hi  to  bv  hmur  to  welcome  Him. 
Then  thetf  is  a  «,;Li4  expr,  um  v  it!  the  air.  a  happy  antki- 
tntion  *is  for  a  feast  or  a  weddin.;.  so  that  even  the  fields 
mwv  still  ami  the  thukt«m  and  the  cattle  hirome  aware 
tint  imeilmiK  «.«hI  and  luMutiful  is  about  to  happen. 
Then  there  w  l»-<  r  on  the  tabh-  alnr  Mass  and  fat  meat 
>md  fine  nee  muidin ;  t""k«d  in  milk  for  the  angels  that 
;,ml,  to  sin*  Fa<r  on  eatth  in  the  mm mv  meadows.  But 
hfc  tuse  the  anvils  don't  eat  the  n«e.  the  thtldrvn  have  it, 
11U(  the  P,iM,mr  eotne  s  to  taste  it,  and  then  Pol  takes  his 
h         U  t  jmm  tSu,  .upinuol  and  thry  all  go  cm  the 
rondr,  through  thr  Muunatd  and  uno  th,  stable  smgmg 
,lul  dan.  in*  thr  Pu^nu  too,  thr  «,«»l  and  saintly  man, 
LUUn«  thr  ends, -l  hi.  « -ts-  -kin  his  hands.  stepping  ugh 
ml  tast  Ukr  a  linh-  ,ul  holdup  up  her  skn.s.  unci  his 
white  hair  Houin,  in  the  uind.  all  v.Ul  to  xvrUome  the 
IK.W  i,,td,  un.d.hr  pi.'.-n.k^ro  snouts  mu  of  the  pen, 
"ml  ihviAhn  l-k  fuoliddv  v,ith  hi.;  utdcopnt  eyes  at 
all  the  now  and  a  maw  ah >n, 

Hmniurss    „„i  v.uM  dou.:  that  »•<  ihiown  nun  a  mans 
»,„  I!,  had  said.  ,,dv  at  la*  year'*  eelehnttbn. 

You  have  to  do  HomrtUm,;  M  i...un  dunk  an  extra  put 

<ould  still  not  tnu,in,  ho,  n  h  .d  .« ,  unrd  hm  the 
mal  had  bmkru  1—        that  »  uhai  had  U*i  ^ 
the  bull  of  montirur  ,V  had  -  ,,pn 

ai  thry  wrtr  shun,  .!..»«  .„  thr  n-nda  '  '"^ 

,nd  sttanvrU  ..ih-us  irjua,  ..uu,^,  vashuui  lahaantl 
SKtlU  hadh«-odu,llW-ihuu,h-r^ok«SW 
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ing  into  the  stable-  When  Pol  had  rim  out  to  find  out  what 
was  up*  lie  had  seen  the  bull  coining  out  of  the  stable  and 
tossing  a  little  goat  on  his  horns  and  then  trampling  it  to 
death  before  coining  for  the  house,  his  head  low  to  the 
ground,  throwing  up  the  clods  of  snow  and  charging  for 
Pol  with  bloodshot  eyes.  I  le  had  quickly  slammed  the  door 
shut.  But  a  moment  later  the  whole  house  had  shaken 
from  top  to  bottom  as  if  the  lightning  had  struck.  The 
door  had  cracked  in  splinters  under  the  impact  of  the 
bull's  charge.  But  he  had  not  broken  through.  The  angels 
of  Bethlehem  must  have  been  on  guard  over  Fiene  and 
the  children.  It  was  as  if  the  Devil  had  got  into  that  bull. 
From  Pol's  yard,  the  animal  had  stormed  into  Cyriel  Ge- 
zeile's  plot,  ripping  the  fence  to  pieces  and  tossing  that; 
yelping  dog  of  Cyrids  high  into  the  air,  two,  three,  four 
times,  before  disappearing  into  the  stable  where  it  gored 
CyrieFs  fine  black  mare.  And  then  out  again.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  kill  the  bull  with  a  shot,  but  the  garde 
chamtH'trt*  had  come  running  along  the  road,  shouting  at 
everybody  that  it  was  the  bull  from  the  chateau,  that  mon- 
sieur le  baron  had  ordered  that  no  harm  was  to  come  to  his 
bull  ami  that  the  farmers  had  to  bring  it  hack  alive* 

What  were  they  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  What  is 
one  to  do  with  a  wild  bull  that  belongs  to  a  man  who  can 
raise  your  rem  overnight,  who  has  a  right  to  one  third 
of  your  beet  crop  and  your  potatoes  and  cabbage*  and  who 
owns  your  house  and  can  do  with  it  what  he  likes?  Ach 
God,  it  was  good  that  someone  had  mastered  that  bull  and 
brought  it  hac  k  to  the  <  bateau  stables.  But  what  a  damage 
had  been  done,  and  on  Christmas,  too!  It  is  all  because  of 
that  comet,  Fiene  had  said,  who  had  grown  pale  with  fright 
when  the  animal  had  crashed  into  their  door. 

And  then  in  May  it  had  tome,  the  great  calamity.  Pol 
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had  brought  the  news  from  the  mairie  in  the  neighboring 
commune5  where  he  had  gone  to  pay  some  taxes^  That  is 
wh7^e  bells  had  been  ringing  all  morning:  denDuts 
7Z  Germans)  had  attacked  Belgium  again  Oh,  God,  and 
£ng  so  young,  and  his  wife  dead,  and  the  old  King 
atd  Who  w*s  there  to  give  him  counsel  and  advice? 

On  the  fourth  day  those  of  Hoog-Kapelle,  all  the  old 
men      women,  and  the  children,  had  taken  to  the  roads. 
The;  h  d  been  streaming  past  since  dawn,  carrying  sacks 
and  Lggage  and  furniture  and  bird  cages.  The  Mayor,  an 
3d  dStied  around  his  neck,  was  wheeling  his  wife  on 
wheelbarrow.  And  all  the  children 
womenweresayingtoFieneas  they  wentby. 
too,  den  Duts,  he  is  burning  the  houses  and  slaughtering 
the  cattle  and  shooting  everyone  he  meets, 
"olhadsaid:  "I  won't  go.  Here  is  my  place.  H« 
T  have  lived  and  here  I  will  die,  if  it  pleases  God.  And 
\     c  Zre  neople  had  passed.  Where  were  they  going? 
tZteZI the  French,  into  the  sea?  Did  they  think 
Z  ou d  escape  that  way?  They're  in  Brussels,  theP- 
Slhad  told  Pol  at  noon.  At  night 
have  taken  Antwerp.  Louvain  is  m  flames.  All  the  villages 
o  Brabant  and  eL  Flanders  are  burning.  Tomorrow 

morning  they  will  be  in  Ghent  and  in  Bruges. 
XetoheadsroaredtheStukas,likegrayevilb^ 

dipping  down  to  peck  at  the  buildings.  They  had  seen  one 
A *  the  parish  church.  Before  it  had  touched  the 
f£  1  buying  had  seemed  to  leap  into  the  air  and 
S  feUen  back  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  then  the  maxrie 
had  gone  and  the  land-survey  office  and  the  chateau  and 
f    1,  nf  Hooe-Kapelle,  between  the  elms  on  the  hill. 

do™  to  earth  a  pile  o£  smokmg  ruins.   He  has  sharp  e7es, 
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den  Duts,"  said  the  Pastoor  of  Wicrsbeke,  when  he  stopped 
in  for  a  moment  in  the  evening-  "All  along  the  road  he 
has  picked  out  the  shrines  and  blown  them  away.  Look/* 
he  said,  "this  is  a  finger  of  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Flan- 
ders. This  is  all  that  was  left  of  it  when  1  passed  by  the 
site  this  afternoon/1 

Upon  hearing  (hat,  Fiene  had  moaned  in  a  strange  way 
and  had  fainted.  Pol  and  the  Pastoor  had  lifted  her  on  the 
bed.  The  children  could  not  he  sent  to  the  attic  to  sleep, 
for  the  sky  outside  was  full  of  the  droning  Stukas. 

"Its  the  army  they're  after/1  Pol  said.  And  Fiene 
moaned  again  and  asked  where  Pa  Her  and  Baudouin  could 
be. 

And  so  a  few  days  had  passed.  She  had  a  high  fever.  But 
the  doctor  conk I  not  he  found  anywhere.  The  Pastoor  was 
busy  here  and  then*  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  village,  but  in 
the  evenings  he  dropped  in. 

"Where  are  my  boys?"  she  had  asked  him.  "Their  regi- 
ment is  safe,"  he  lied,  "They  have  passed  the  Nethe  and 
will  soon  be  in  the  French  land/'  Outside,  the  rumble  of 
cannon  could  be  heard,  now  near,  then  far  off.  "It's  a 
night  of  thunder,  a  bad  night  for  the  boys  to  be  out.  Go 
out  a  minute,  Pol/'  she  said,  "and  see  if  they're  not  com- 
ing/' 

"She's  losing  her  mind,"  said  the  Pastoor.  "Is  every- 
thing in  readiness?"  But  Pol  only  wept.  "I  will  be  back 
in  the  morning/'  the  priest  said. 

That  night  the  remnants  of  Palier's  and  Baudouin's 
regiment,  struggled  through  Laag  Kapelle.  The  King  was 
with  them  and  Prince  Karel  his  brother.  They  stopped 
at  the  parsonage,  and  the  Pastoor  prepared  u  meal  for  his 
high  guests.  The  King  sat  by  t he  stove  in  the  kitchen. 
Prince  Karel  stood  in  the  doorway  talking  with  some  offi- 


Hi  W  ALONE 
I  lu.  /»,„.,„„•  „t  Wu'isbi'ir  tv.is  hvin-  ;i  big  omelette 
^•ttu,n<nv  tin-  !,.«■■  -It  wiU  ^aid 
L  nuc  st    "  H«-U'        nu  I'tur,  UW.     I  ropnltl  ate  only 
'    t.  but  lu-  4unl  .»  Uul,  of  tlu-  j.iusfs  wine.  His 
uniform  .-ml  h  uh  *  imr.  UK  U c  was  rituwn and 

luw.tr.l.  A.t.. unr  hi. 
"It's  tlu*  (uc  .iu  M  .una  «•!  ilu-  lu»\  ihw  tunc,  sire,  to- 

-UV  ol.Uir.l  th<  ».  not  to  J.-U.  it.    vti.l  IrupuUl  sadly, 
...ml  lh«  V  st.ivra  M  <!»-»>  i»»^s.  How  .h.l  It  iuppiW" 

'-awu-thtouu!-.;  » -ui Mtr.    ivvo  ,outp.mi«  were 

in»\Vhi!h  iVmjann-v*  .i.Vr.l  tW  f^f.^r  smUU-nly.  look- 
ing up  li-">i  »Hr }'"'  ,  ,  .  . 
'..•nu.i«i»h.m.lvtr!it}>"  -..uth!n-.,f  ,rr.  < 
..  t  h<A       Sl,r  U.v.  oi  !  .n  .,k  »i«  nr.   s.nil  thr  priest. 
..  1V>  ,ltl.  ,hr  lit  a  •»  li.mt       ull.i  >■  m  ulu,  h  v.u  au-  now 

"",:;'ul  m7>,   r  .....    u,  :,;i(:,(!iiunul,i,»^ 
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caught  him  In  the  face  and  chest,  His  uniform  was  burnt 
off  him.  His  neck  was  all  green.  . * 

The  Past 00 r  took  the  holy  oil  from  his  room  and  made 
ready  to  go.  The  Ring  stood  up  out  of  respect  to  the  Host. 
"I  am  taking  Our  Lord  to  a  farmhouse,"  said  the  Pastoor. 

When  he  neared  Pol's  house,  the  Past  oar  sounded  his 
bell.  He  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  boy  in  the  village  to 
ring  it  for  him.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  Pol  threw  the 
door  wide  open  to  let  Our  Lord  in. 

"How  are  my  hoys?"  asked  the  woman  as  the  priest  bent 
over  her.  He  noticed  that  her  eyes  had  become  fixed  and 
staring, 

"You  had  better  light  the  candle/'  the  priest  said  to 
Pol  and  to  Fiene  he  said:  "Your  boys  are  well.  Palier  and 
Baudottin,  they  are  in  Hoog  Kapetle.  They  are  with  the 
King.  All  are  well," 

A  Stuka  roared  overhead  in  the  darkness  and  threw  a 
flare,  Suddenly  a  gatish  bright  light  shone  through  the 
window.  For  miles  away  the  whole  countryside  became 
visible.  Fiene  stirred  uneasily.  The  li^ht  had  caught  her 
eyes.  Ail  at  one  e  she  raised  herself  on  the  pillow  and  said: 
"Why  do  you  deceive  me?  You  cannot  deceive  a  mother! 
Look,  look  at  the  window!  There  are  my  boys!  Dag  Pal- 
ter, come  in,  boy!  Why  do  you  stand  at  the  window,  Pal- 
ier? Look,  Pol,  he  has  a  wreath  of  green  flowers  around 
his  neck!  Look,  there  is  Baudouin,  too.  He  has  flowers 
on  his  head!  Dag  Baudouin. . ,  .Come  in,  my  boys!  . .  ,M 

The  Pastoor  of  Wiershcke  said:  "Nunc  (limine,  Dam* 
inc.. . , ,  Domine,  miserere" 

Pol  stepped  over  and  closed  his  wife's  eyes. 


6.  On  ike  Road  to  Baghdad 

V  this  slurnlv  pmiwA  Inm.Ur  of  sun  rav*  that  since 
clwn  Indian  mm  ««»  l*""*'  ,ht'  "^^^^mlgingrain 
2  ml   over  the  extern  \U<\n<  n,:»Mi  dul  noi  break 

"liiMti  RmHlily  u^n  the  »nlv  obru  m  ««»  the  hard, 
'  nay  be.uh  noith of  H.iiU  Tlut  obp  t  w.« «  mnmrqck 
tith  iMrar  ;m,«hmrnt  «  u  at  „.j,  Mhv,I  in  the  din* 
tiou  of  AkU  the  ohl *  iiv  uith  tin-  i us.,U-,s  nam,  under 

the  »vdl«  of  tvhuh  N..H"'»  ™  :l,'flra,u'  lf  ,mrch 
••,»  throw  th«-  ru.kMtl  .uj.i.rnjM.l.-.lmu.  I  he  motor- 
,  wk. w ls 4i iveu  hv  .t  -l.li.  r.  .it..l  the  |a>M«nn«n  tn  thend* 

^Thrn'Xufor M.qot S.umdrH  .-viMuidttury opmlmi 
tlnl  he  h.ul  imuuuiom  to  hWn.t,-  ,  Jewish  pnsonerm 
H.  l!im«,u  .t  AkU  ,u.t  l«mv;  tin-  nun  m.  k  tu  military 
h^ 

for,  no  tunc-  u.los,.  AU , ,1  I' .i  W  u.r  « .,h  m  ;» sue  dMm. 
An  iron,  m  lie..  i»M.iird  hv  ,*•«,«.  h,ul  b^ta 

out  ut  Ir mi-  At  »t»'  Mtur  iu»<\  miotnwitun  filtering 
through  th.it  C,.  :m  m  t.  ur.!,.,,  |.W..-.  *nr  turiutt  me- 
chanic a  and  miuH  t.mU      the  .income,  of  Syttt  and 
Lt.  It  l.*.V«!  «  il  Hen  Ilulri.  tmdro,  t hr  oihup- 
i-  from  Unnum,  imulb      «"Wt> «|»  thr  and 

si  i/t*  the  wrlU  of  Mmul. 

Gener.d  Sir  AnlnhM  WvM  ,he  u.i^.rrnr  n  Ubp 
li;i,l.««ivr.l  in  frtuvitem  to  i«.?ife»  v.ith  Sir  U-uMdMafr 
MUM.  il*  M-««».Hl,r  of  I)lrl'4!MnW  <4..^  Ait 
ai„i{,le  of  Allrnhy.  in  uhn-,r    r ,v  « .mM.  u.<n  of  iyt7..8, 
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he  had  learned  the  lessons  of  desert  warfare,  General  Wa- 
vell  had  seen  at  once  that  the  small  force  of  regular  troops 
at  Britain's  disposal  in  the  Near  East  would  not  suffice  if 
the  Germans  should  launch  a  really  determined  drive  for 
Mosul  and  the  pipe  lines  running  from  the  oil  region  to 
the  seaboard  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  England  was  far 
away,  and  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Crete  by  German 
air-borne  troops  had  shown  that  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  denude  Britain  of  still  more  of  its  defenders.  Gen- 
eral Wavell  had  thought  at  once  of  Lawrence  and  his  Arab 
irregulars,  who  had  rolled  back  the  Turkish  left  flank  in 
the  Revolt  in  the  Desert  twenty-four  years  before  and  who 
had  thus  enabled  Allenby  to  strike  at  Palestine  and  be- 
yond the  I  loly  I  .and  at  Damascus. 

But  where  look  for  irregulars  now,  men  who  would  ride 
out  into  the  desert  and  harass  the  enemy's  lines  of  com- 
munication, blow  up  bridges,  shatter  munition  dumps, 
and  raid  the  airdromes?  Many  of  the  Iraqi  Arabs  were 
clearly  on  Germany's  side.  The  network  of  intrigue  woven 
by  Raschid  Galiani  Bey  of  Iraq  extended  over  the  entire 
Near  East. 

Gould  Britain  call  on  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  who  were 

gathering  in  their  mosques  to  Itear  the  inflammatory  mes- 
sages from  the  fugitive  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Hameen  el 
Husseini?  The  ex-Mufti  was  openly  calling  the  Arab 
tribes,  not.  to  the  support  of  Britain,  but  to  revolt  against 
the  British  authority. 

Yet,  auxiliaries  had  to  be  found.  General  Wavell  could 
not  remove  any  more  troops  from  the  Libyan  front  and  ex- 
pose Egypt  to  a  new  drive  by  the  Italians,  who  since  their 
shattering  defeat  in  Libya  had  been  reinforced  by  consid- 
erable contingents  of  the  German  Luftwaffe. 

Why  not  call  on  the  Jews?  General  Wavell  wanted  to 
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know.  The  Jews  were  not  only  willing,  they  were  anxious 
to  fight  on  Britain's  side.  One  hundred  thousand  young 
Jews  in  Palestine  were  clamoring  for  arms,  pleading  with 
England  on  bended  knee  not  to  be  left  unarmed  in  the  face 
of  the  German  juggernaut.  The  Jews  had  not  Only  trans- 
formed the  Palestinian  wilderness  into  a  garden,  but  they 
had  equipped  the  country  with  an  industrial  apparatus  that 
was  proving  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  British  defense 
forces  in  the  Near  East.  Why  not  allow  them  to  defend 
what  they  had  themselves  built  up? 

But  the  Jews,  General  Wavell  was  told,  had  no  trained 
forces.  What  was  the  sense  and  the  use  of  allowing  masses 
of  untrained  men  to  hurl  themselves  in  the  path  of  the 
Panzer  divisions  if  and  when  they  should  come? 

Then,  why  had  not  the  Jews  been  trained  and  armed, 
and  why  are  they  not  being  trained  and  armed  now?  No 
matter  what  happened  in  the  immediate  future,  whether 
the  Germans  would  undertake  a  drive  for  the  Suez  Canal 
then  or  later,  before  the  war  was  over  Britain  would  need 
every  man  she  could  get,  Australians,  Indians,  Canadians, 
Jews.  Even  with  all  them  she  might  still  have  to  call  on 
America  for  help. 

Practical  strategist  that  he  was,  General  Wavell  knew 
that  a  war  cannot  be  won  by  speeches,  by  dropping  leaflets, 
and  by  chalking  the  letter  V  on  the  walls,  but  that  for  fight- 
ing you  need  men  and  arms  and  still  more  men  and  arms. 

That  is  why  he  did  not  understand,  when  he  came  to 
Palestine,  why  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Jews  who 
volunteered  to  fight  in  Britain's  cause  were  not  being 
trained  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  The 
question  he  wanted  answered  was  this:  why  does  Britain 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  nation  which  has  shown  it- 
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self  loyal,  which  was  eager  to  fight,  and  which  possessed 
superb  fighting  qualities? 

That  is  the  reason,  too,  that  General  Wavell,  upon  learn- 
ing that  the  Jews  had  built  up  a  secret  self-defense  corps 
to  guard  the  valuable  Palestinian  industries  and  farms  dur- 
ing the  periodic  Arab  riots,  wanted  to  see  the  commander 
of  that  corps. 

But  its  commander  was  in  jail.  He  had  not  been  tried 
yet,  fortunately,  for  a  trial  automatically  would  have 
brought  the  death  sentence,  mere  membership  in  the  de- 
fense corps  being  punishable  with  death. 

"Get  that  man  out  of  jail,"  ordered  General  Wavell, 
"and  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  here  in  Jerusalem!" 

And  so  it  was  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  spotted 
Major  Saunders  driving  helter-skelter  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore  for  Akka  and  back  again  in  the  afternoon. 
But  on  the  return  trip  he  drove  an  automobile.  And  in 
the  tonneau  of  the  war  with  him  was  the  commander  of  the 
Irgun,  the  illegal  National  Jewish  Self-Defense  Corps.  The 
commander's  name  was  Raziel,  which  in  English  stands 
for  "Mystery  of  God." 

There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  Raziel's  appear- 
ance or  personality.  He  was  short  and  stockily  built,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  powerful  arms.  He  hailed  from  the 
Russian  Caucasus  but  had  early  in  life  moved  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  like  so  many  young  Jews,  in  the  belief  that  at 
last  his  people  were  to  live  within  walls  of  their  own,  free 
of  the  fear  of  massacres  and  persecutions  on  one  pretext  or 
the  other,  able  to  begin  rebuilding  the  national  life  after 
twenty  centuries  of  dispersion  among  alien  cults  and  cruel 
taskmasters.  It  was  a  legitimate  desire  that  had  been  sanc- 
tioned as  such  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


13CI  nnr  \y\\  u.unk 

Wtrti  <iuMi  Unum,  yntiM.I  Mt  out  the  man* 

tiigitr  iitttt4tiu  Yin**;u!  lUuv-  in!  thr  jc  unh  i^cople 
mVil^nm ,  4ii4  ****  fcltil  4ii4  ^-iMib  n  Hum  oi  fot 
nwii  utrtiilal  j^u4t  n0*^<  *,»U>t<t.-fr  4  JnvnH  iltiut  and 
pU i'4rvi'*V4Hiu«  n  44<  nub-  n.n  *»ffhebttiktai 

tt'tt'ttrfciw  4m?;  v  *h4  \Uu  Unit  itm  m%\  m  it 

lite  %miU  uw,  ilui  iJr  j>*  n^U*  nj*  ;-uskh  ,in4  mttuttr «. 
(twlttum*  t4  At  urK  fq/sr^<4  by  the  Britiih 
tti  *t%%M  slut  n.<u!4         \<M>h'  t?^u      fttHittT  an  » 

tuuho>K         4n4^i:>?^irH  »,i  uhtrluhe 
it  «<n>  <•  i  ?>  »«  *  ^   i         ^lU^jurmU  UU'ti  to  dc- 

Itt:s4  J*  «4  iiu  V  ?  ir  mi*  '^-^U  tUn  i  *uj*  m  Poland, 

lf«'|i^  In  V^UiA  }^ur<u  vJ?  4  i'W  *  m|jh  wi  not 
i|}rr,4|   i  hr  i*-4;!?  r-  •  :  m  ^Us;r,l  wtthiluuims 

uj  x\w  JrWt        ;,.*k<."  $;,..^^:r:-.<,  w*i  1**1  atiiiiisiic 

U\Wm%t  hill  h<%  r^r  ,4  4;.t?  ta^fitfrtit  «  til  lilt 

Jr^s  to  i'lW,^-   .it*4  4  4mMtmi»*»U  *#t  fltf  tiff 

mmttiri  *4  J^i  in  tVh?  t  twr,  v"  :>*.^f*-mirH  it* inter  the 

♦  ifflffl  ,iv  ill/*  ^i«.:^it.n  4-'?  ^  *hr  ll!',:tl  Siulit  IIV  fli'pllW* 
tliili  Ilr  H4i  ;4  #*  wA.'-i  f*it-u  U'Ki!^  llir  titlllfllf* 
tlilfflltr'%  ^rtr\;-,U^r,!  ,uj-!  i  *  -U  ^<      >*riU,J  Vilf  llulU  j^fe 

Itt*ti4i  lb'  .iit4i^?ffr  i!.  ;  !tt  .  l»u;!  lui.? inr three 

Hr  $iMianr4^M4i>r>  4v       •mnum r* «l till {» 
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dicament  to  some  night  watchman,  who  smuggled  him  out 
concealed  in  a  garbage  can.  Raziel  reached  open  country, 
where  he  made  himself  known  to  some  Jewish  members 
of  the  regular  rural  police,  who  in  turn  ordered  an  airplane 
for  him  to  fly  to  Haifa.  This  airplane  made  a  forced  land- 
ing at  the  same  airdrome  of  Lydda  Raziel  had  left  but  a 
few  days  previously.  He  was  recognized  again  and  was 
thereupon  sent  in  chains  to  Jerusalem,  being  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  dungeon  at  Akka. 

But  even  from  prison  he  carried  on  as  commander  of 
the  Irgun.  Several  of  the  guards  were  members  of  his 
illegal  organization.  They  admitted  friends  and  collabo- 
rators to  Raziel's  cell,  saw  to  it  that  the  visitors  got  safely 
away  before  daybreak,  and  in  addition  kept  him  informed 
daily  about  the  situation  in  the  country. 

The  Arabs  were  rioting  again.  Every  day  Jewish  farm- 
ers were  shot  from  ambush  or  killed  by  land  mines  placed 
by  Arab  insurrectionists  but  manufactured  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  Jewish  community  had  decided  not  to  retal- 
iate. With  admirable  self-restraint  the  Jews  refrained  from 
the  slightest  act  of  revenge,  in  the  belief  that  the  British 
would  soon  overcome  the  seditious  movement  and  the 
Arab  fury  spend  itself. 

When  Raziel  learned,  however,  that  the  murder  cam- 
paign was  inspired  by  Axis  agents,  operating  from  Syria, 
he  gave  the  word  to  the  members  of  his  organization  to 
retaliate.  "We  cannot,"  he  said,  "allow  ourselves  to  be 
slaughtered  like  lambs.  Death  is  not  a  program  for  na- 
tional regeneration  We  must  learn  to  hit  back." 

Thereafter  a.  dead  Arab  would  be  found  on  the  spot 
where  a  Jew  had  been  killed  on  the  previous  day.  When 
this  method  of  procedure  did  not  diminish  the  frenzy  of 
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the  Arab  c.imjui>i»  of  A^mhuiunh  teuiianon  was 
doubted.  In  *i  nnmih  \>vm  e  muI  u.mtiuiUiiv  luti  returned 
to  Palestine. 

Over  the  \wmH  oi  i\w  tit  titbit  auihttvuit^  wlm  had  im- 
puted four  ur  itu*  iv^immu  fr<»m  l'»d<**tim<,  but  who 

could  not  pinriif  fttr  jrt imkm4  lull  uihuy  from  being 
biiiiitmt  eveiv  d,iv,  tvh*>  tttnti  .in  * h*<  hh  fun  e  <m  the  bor- 
ders to  keep  uurnnlm  *<uf  but  u  Um  iliit  tiufltsitif  to  round 
up  lilt?  tenants  itiniilr  ilir  tmmiiv,  U  t  nt  I  m^mt/ed  a 
mm  seem  it  v  srtiii  o  t!uf  nudr  .m  end 1«*  th«<  depredations 
lit  a  few  wtiV  tmn%  lln  frit  tburatitt  ft-tutou*  men 
jumped  in  >ufi'»n  **Mm  t-*'^  tifitni  uhu  h  ihrv  were en- 
gaged,  wiiiitrvri  d.tn,;ri  thu  it nr.!  muI  be  hue  the  Brit- 
bit  fffwi|n  lad  hit  thru  Imiu*  is, 

Oil  the  tinllnr.ti  «*t  the  u  u  i»  I'mupr,  R.udrl  voUtfr 
imily  <li^l»  iiplr^l  !i4H  M^;tur  ift^n  %u  th.u  nnv  member 
could  h,m*  full  needm**  i*t  ruu-t  unit?  ov  *»ffHtt%  ftlitttiM 
iltiuiutomem  im  the  i  frwrili  I  r^iou, 

"  {  hat's  ihr  iimii  1  i?^/'  ">*id  <  •furt.ti  W,t\rU  shortly 
after  he  ktd  .tuned  hi  j^si  *  il  m  l  l*>*4  h«\od  theiicirf 
tif  jeurdt  m'}5  ib-ru-ie   Ri/rt  hom  prim 

Thriller  til  h  iU!K  mj, Misled  m  ttK; it  1  "I  pi  of  vahm* 
tiTi'l  whif  In  4itr4  th«-  de.oh  p  n.*!<>..  imuohi  up  by  the 
Oneul  tiiwwlt  in.!  she  rtntshde  *  *mwuodet  of  the  Ir- 
gun,  bn  Im  ihirM  1  "!hj:  us4  ?4  Ai  tbic ,  w#ti  en» 

minted  t%ub  4  tuioU'U  ?r>  ?  h>-  i>-  l**'N  nt  1 5  t V 

R.i/irl  tm#i  vattt  Inn:  siv;i'^  *4'  Im  mini  trusted 
HithMijir**  U*<nx  lUr  h .  ';u  iii^!  vvnjt  in  lii^ticlicl 
*riirii%  in  fttr  r^'  Ik  !Mtnii,  th<-^  int%r4  witJi  tlte  pelts 
III  the  %*Mi%m%  UMiir  t  \t  ^^(Vj.tn     JlrS'ttir  luir*  Ki'llM 

kttwi!  il'Wf  R4v  hs«!  th  uti  hi?  t  ^  i*!*  4  tfiiljflie 
weir  fiiitnl  imi  hv  f!r  Iinu4i  f^t^-  thr  I .ritiwm <twM 
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send  him  reinforcements,  he  would  blow  up  the  wells  and 
refineries  at  Mosul, 

A  special  crew  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  German  military 
mechanics  was  held  in  readiness  on  the  outskirts  of  Bagh- 
dad to  race  to  Mosul  whenever  Raschid  Galiani  should 
give  the  order  to  carry  out  the  work  of  destruction.  Upon 
learning  of  this  plot,  Raziel  immediately  sent  whatever  in- 
formation he  had  to  the  British  High  Command.  General 
Wavell  sent  word  back  through  one  of  Raziel's  partisans 
that  he  could  not  promise  assistance:  the  British  army  had 
engaged  the  Iraqi  btit  that  it  would  take  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  before  he  could  break  through  to  Baghdad. 

This  reply  threw  Raziel  back  on  his  own  resources.  But 
being  determined  to  prevent  the  plot  from  being  carried 
out,  he  took  five  of  his  men  in  an  automobile  and  by  a 
roundabout  road  raced  back  to  British  headquarters. 
There  he  obtained  ten  machine  guns,  twelve  cases  of  hand 
grenades,  and  twenty-live  revolvers.  The  material  was 
loaded  into  five  Fiat  automobiles  captured  in  Libya,  and 
the  caravan  started  back  for  the  Irak  capital.  Twice  the 
Jews  were  held  tip  by  Iraqi  patrols,  but  they  managed  to 
elude  their  pursuers  each  lime.  On  the  third  day  Raziel 
was  back  in  Baghdad.  Right  under  the  nose  of  the  rebel- 
lious government  he  took  up  a  position  where  he  could 
watch  the  German  mechanical  outfit  that  had  been  se- 
lected to  carry  out  the  destruction  in  Mosul  in  the  event 
of  a  British  break-through. 

The  Jews  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore Raschid  Galiani  fled  to  Iran,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
Germans  to  proceed  with  the  demolition.  But  ten  miles 
out  of  Baghdad  the  German  crew  ran  into  Raziel's  ambush. 
He  had  distributed  the  ten  machine  guns  in  five  sections 
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of  two  ahutg  the  Pail  Ii  bad  I»tii  tin  $*l*r*t  that  ten  of  his 
men  urn*  l<t  nt>h  out  uf  thrir  India  ;  {date  attd  tiling  the 
tieratatt  motor  tMd%,m  in  ,1  MamUull  hy  hurling  hand 
grenade  al  file  irm  U  If  thrv  sunned,  they  were  to  re* 
mm  to  tin1  mat  hiiu<  ;nn  etnplaietnrnH.  Four  of  RaiklV 
ctmtpniotwdtcd  in  hi  tiKimj  fht'tU*im»tm  to  a  tialt/ritew* 
after  tin?  tknaftaiw  ahvjued  tiiiiit  itirtr  muk%  and  o|xmed 
fire*  tii  thi!  ilti'L  Si\  iit*«r  Jew*  « trpt  fin  want  and  set  tie 
German  maks  tut  htr  In  tttrattitif  ttutilts  hlled  with  gaso- 
line. Hit*  glare  nl  fin*  tmtmtu*  tun  U  nlhmrtmt  the  sur- 
prised Ck*iitiaiH  44  tin*  Jtnvi%h  ftiai  litnr  v;um  ititiiml  them 
down.  Shmtiv  Mutr  dawn,  wlirn  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  the  Jew*  tudied  the  (tritium  with  ktml  gre* 
nades  and  dime*  them  H.t;u  I  was  Jailed  in  that  tut 
dash*  Otdv  six  **i  Im  1  ojujumom  Nmviird.  Hut  the  it* 
tempt  on  the  titl  trtmriiri  i4  Mr*>ul  hail  tailed, 
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Jerez  is  a  soft,  amber-colored  wine  that  contains  the  es- 
sence o£  early  morning  sunlight,  dewdrops,  and  satin.  The 
late  Sir  Henry  Deterding  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  who  was 
a  connoisseur,  admired  both  its  Latin  clarity  and  its  oily 
smoothness.  It  is  also  the  favorite  drink  of  physicians, 
philosophers,  and  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XII,  whose 
eyes  sparkled  as  brilliantly  as  the  poor  Fisherman's  ring 
on  his  finger  when  I  saw  him  drain  a  glass  of  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  proffered  champagne,  at  the  prefecture  of  Li- 
sieuxbackin  1938. 

Jerez  takes  its  name  from  a  town  in  Spain.  In  that  town's 
neighborhood  are  some  of  the  richest  landed  estates  in  the 
whole  country.  Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  who  was  a  frequent  wan- 
derer in  Spain,  thought  that  in  Jerez  originated  the  old 
Spanish  boast  that  if  Christ  had  looked  over  the  Pyrenees 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  the  tempter.  The 
estates  are  owned  by  the  families  of  Villamarta,  Andez, 
Garvey,  Queipo  de  Llano,  Pared,  and  others.  These  own- 
ers have  never  seen  their  estates.  Since  the  Gestapo  has 
come  to  make  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  the 
Spanish  grandees  once  more  secure,  they  live  in  Madrid. 
Before  the  Hitlerian  deluge  they  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  Paris,  on  the  Riviera,  on  the  Cote  d' Argent,  in  Deau- 
ville,  and  in  Arcachon-les-Bains. 

The  peasants  around  Jerez  go  barefooted.  They  eat 
water  soup  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  it.  They  sleep  on 
the  bare  earth  between  the  cattle.  But  the  monks  have 
had  their  salaries  restored  by  the  state,  and  the  civil  guards 
have  returned  to  see  that  the  peasants  do  not  steal  a  hand- 
ful of  straw  from  under  the  cows'  hoofs. 
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That  h  the  new  toiler  « tlmnd  1 1  \v>  n,  t'nnra. 
F-verythmtf  !u4  in  ;*|*}*'nmvt  }-l  «*  «*  its  tttr  uru  Sjmju,  ami 
pro|H*rty  is4**auo*Li!*ih»*  lhn%  I  usua  I  W  Vui  n^am 
front  Beitmott't*  tlir  tmu*  v  ihe  i.uU  .tv>,  fhf  U  h*U«S,  uut 
banks  Hroitii  Snitrr  t*  in  *  h  §tv^  uf  |r*4m*  al  <*  iu* at  km, 
III  u  lit  tic  more  than  nut  wat*  Mar  tniHum  f*»$surr  laivai. 
ists ha\ e  hivttrc  r4ui  iff  4  4ii4  air  Iiut^sS  in  man»  .^.»U'V 

The  Afttlttttiittf  ^•^^-^^  **»  he  rtifrifatftcti 

with  *a<t  s<m^.  portu  tu*\r.h*%  4n4  nh»tir*.  I  nnr- 

tainmcttt  nf  ttut  vitf  * ^ J* r»  /  jiifl 
the  liwlttntj  liitii  i^riHt  MJi-ic  h?:  V  H.  ,<!*  u lid  *uv»'  tiny 
are  Hutmuvlut  sett? iti<esMa!!U  tu»  n  %!>.'itl4  nut  her 

thought  ikM  ittr  rvtlfr  uuttrn  .u  *  jj*  «f        rll--ti?  |itltiw%f» 

men.  Ilrtr  nif*!i4l  i%  *4'  *  ;i  -m  f*i*4  with 

the  aid  of  mum  ♦  »j »rf  «? n%  *  <n  tW  v,-,  1  1  h  It  in.y  their 
vtiiry*iitk  ate  »t.;ain  i.;fm  u4?m!  u.  •  \  j«mru 
$iig;ti\  llirt  i%sl  i:  <!  at*-!  i^e  *  -  •  .*vm?r  ilir }  f  r- 
jtetttal  te|H'IMt«n$  f  *!'  t!ni  r^r 5  ^>  *>  V  1  f  /  mr.t^i  unf 
Ulilv  grtltteu  MM'  at;  !  5  "vl  m  V  r.        S  ^l'  futlbfiiH 

Ftatiui  itilHl  lill  a  ittsiHt*'**  $'*  t-rwr*  S  thin  I  hu 
t*ikn  iillit*  1  hr  u:^t$  *>f  t  #^-s  r,^'^  If?  K. <f  il  Ell* 
ate  at  Ma*hit!  an4  lit  thr       n\ny~r<h>  ^»^ur  Ai  tUurhm 

III  a^stur  IlMlitjlittlitV  vJit!^  r*4^*  I  ^r,.!*?!-..  j.uh  ?hr  ikfinfl 

till*  i*H,  lliiw*  il>H  Ml^         !  » •*  l!i*#*Illt^ 

Wis  til  Ur\*  lift  if'ir  |^r:r:;v.k  i.f,  ,t|  ;>v<      h'r/,  !ril^fil$'4  fltt* 

cmler  lfi4f  Ir  hmrAi  hi^rjj^  I  |  V  ^  •  ?;t; >^-U^ t  fitm 
10  lie  ^tiitii  $1  ill  hm  jui^*  ii,^  /; » ^  !;n  filrraii'j  m 
aiilki|aitMii,   I  Jul  i*»         4i"J^>^\  v/»    ,r  u ^  ill 
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any  way  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Republic  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  loyalty.  Pablo  Casals  lies  in  the  dungeon  of 
Montjuich  awaiting  execution  for  having  directed  an  or- 
chestra under  the  Republic. 

In  Jerez  there  used  to  appear  a  four-paged  newspaper. 
Its  publisher  was  Sebastian  Oliva,  a  day  laborer  who 
worked  in  Senor  Pared's  vineyards.  He  had  given  the 
paper  the  name  of  Voz  del  Campesino,  which  simply  means 
Voice  of  the  Farmer.  Oliva  was  an  old-time  revolutionary 
who  knew  the  inside  of  the  prison  of  Jerez  as  well  as  those 
of  Cordova  and  other  Andalusian  towns.  He  told  me  once 
that  he  had  spent  half  of  his  life  behind  prison  bars.  He 
did  not  say  this  in  any  boastful  way.  He  said  it  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world,  just  as  a  man  would  say  that  he 
had  been  married  twenty-five  years.  In  1936  Oliva  was  a 
man  in  his  fifties,  with  hands  as  gnarled  and  broad  as  tree 
roots  and  with  dry,  burning  eyes.  He  knew  a  little  Eng- 
lish, for  he  had  in  his  youth  been  to  Cuba,  where  he  had 
worked  in  the  plantations.  There,  too,  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  prisons. 

His  ideas  were  too  naive  and  confused  for  politics,  in- 
comprehensible to  the  landlords,  but  in  his  own  mind  they 
constituted  the  incontrovertible  truth.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out education,  yet  animated  with  strong  feelings  that 
burned  in  him  like  a  fire.  '1  am  for  justice  and  truth,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "justice  and  truth,  nothing  else/'  Those 
words  always  came  back  in  his  conversation.  "I  do  not  care 
how  many  millions  Senor  Pared  makes  as  long  as  he  is 

just  "  In  his  room  Oliva  had  two  books:  the  Bible  and 

Cervantes. 

The  monks  of  Jerez  called  him  an  anarchist,  a  Com- 
munist, a  Red,  an  agitator,  a  destroyer  of  morale,  a  heretic, 
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an  underminer  of  the  family,  and  a  libertine.  He  told  me: 
"I  am  only  a  farmer.  They've  hated  us  farmers  ever  since 
the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel.  But  why  should  Andalusia  be 
a  paradise  and  the  farmers  live  in  pigsties?  Is  that  justice? 
My  neighbor  Mauro  Bajettiero  has  four  children,  who 
must  remain  in  their  hut  because  they  have  no  clothes  to 
put  on  their  backs.  They  cannot  go  to  school.  Yet  Mauro 
works  from  morn  till  night  on  Sefior  Pared's  estate,  and 
he  receives  two  and  a  half  pesetas  per  day.  Sefior  Pared 
owns  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  and  an  oak 
forest  to  hunt  in.  When  one  of  Mauro's  children  died  last 
year,  Sefior  Pared's  major-domo  refused  my  neighbor  per- 
mission to  cut  the  wood  to  make  a  coffin  for  the  dead  child. 
He  called  him  a  damned  anarchist  for  asking.  Is  that 
right?"  Oliva  chuckled.  "I  was  called  a  red  tiger,"  he  said, 
"for  having  published  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
death  in  the  Voz  del  Campesino.  Would  you  not  have 
published  that  in  the  newspaper  you  represent?"  he  asked. 

He  showed  me  the  article  in  question.  It  was  a  sober 
piece  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  Oliva  had  set 
forth  in  the  simplest  words  the  details  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Bajettiero  family,  how  the  breadwinner  had  to  walk  seven 
miles  to  work  and  back  at  night,  how  the  children  ate 
boiled  acorns  most  of  the  time,  how  parents  and  children 
slept  on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  bare  floor  of  their  hut,  how 
Mauro  had  done  time  in  the  jail  of  Jerez  for  snaring  a 
pheasant  on  Sefior  Pared's  estate,  and  how  upon  his  return 
the  youngest  child  had  died  of  the  "blue  sickness":  hunger. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  was  subtitled:  "But  An- 
other Day  Will  Come."  In  this  part  the  editor  had  con- 
cluded with  a  somewhat  naive  description  of  what  life 
could  be  like  for  men  like  Bajettiero  and  others  if  the 
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estates  coultl  be  divided  up  into  small  parcels.  If  the  monks 
would  content  themselves  with  teaching  religion,  if  the 
government  would  abolish  the  civil  guards— In  short,  if  jus- 
dee  could  be  made  to  prevail  in  and  around  Jerez* 

All  this,  it  should  be  said,  was  not  merely  a  dream  with 
Sebastian  Oliva.  It  was  a  program.  He  fully  believed  that 
the  millennium  could  be  dragged  down  from  heaven.  He 
also  believed  that  the  Republic  would  perform  the  mira- 
cle. With  him  the  word  Republic  had  an  awesome  mysti- 
cal sense.  I  le  pronounced  the  word  slowly,  with  a  certain 
solemnity,  as  a  mufti  wotdd  say:  "Allah  is  great,  nothing 
is  beyond  Allah's  power!"  It  would,  Oliva  admitted,  take 
some  time  to  make  the  change,  but  then:  "We  farmers  are 
patient/'  he  had  wound  up  his  article.  44 We  can  wait  still 
a  little  time  longer.  .  ,  .  In  the  end  the  Republic  will  tri- 
umph, and  the  wealth  of  Spain  will  belong  to  the  people 
of  Spain." 

That  was  his  conviction.  He  did  not,  say:  we  must  hurl 
bombs  at  the  major  domos  and  set  their  houses  on  lire  or 
plunder  the  monasteries.  He  was  convinced  that  drastic 
measures  of  that  kind  wen*  not  necessary  and  would  be 
cuthely  superfluous.  The  Republic  was  in  power,  the  next 
eieaktft  would  bring  the  friends  of  the  farmers  into  the 
government,  and  the  reign  of  heaven  on  earth  would  begin. 

Oliva  did  not  know  that  there  were  men  in  Berlin  and 
Rome  and  Madrid  who  had  for  years  been  planning  other- 
wise. Franco  launched  his  revolt  to  prevent  Oiiva's  mil- 
lennial dteam  from  materializing.  To  this  end  he  brought 
in  the  Moors  from  Africa,  the  Condor  legions  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  colored  arrow  divisions  from  Italy.  Do  not 
all  things  wotk  together  for  salvation  to  him  who  believ- 
eth?  junkers  soon  soared  over  the  vineyards  of  Setlor 


Etral  Mitti*'*^  * Ju*  {^".a  ^ii<  fi^in:  hmhh  jfl  a 
month,  uuvhr  ju^.  %lr^t\hlu  i^mlt  h.  jvmrlin$ 
out  liiiil  inm*  jrii^:  I  ibn  mm*-  th,*  uimm  Utntttl 
tuvc*  l«  bv  fuikfit.  Hut  w^uL:  ?Ucu-  1v  4  K*  ^uMu  in  two 

Thr  rntt**n  it^t;«<?  J;*k'  i*  tit  ft  ,wA  .yittmnm:  w,tnge 
paw*  with  la  /tr  ^.IJ*'??  uu;*,  r«*  Urn  mu-r,  nvilrM  tielitt 
Willi  ttnun  S|Hlii%il  u  r\n *\h  vu*  ulrtvaiis  t\\ul  ^c$r* 
gtOUS  n*h*ls   It  r*      If  :<  u  "jr4     *  S «%«m%t nine  lilt* 

{utailisr  fktf  ^ J*"**  I  I  k  4  n^m.mnt  m 
fltf  litIS  widi  tu»>  I        ti  ,4'  t^/^ff  fwe 

s*il  ltrfi?tf  *.i'N--       -  >  ,  :  <  d  On  Mthrr 

stilt*     the  ftrHi  ,ttr  ?!»*•  sU,  f  *  *  ? «.  .in  .tntttn,;  |4tiif, 

lilt*  *firls  nu;«l»^  '  '  :  :'.»,««  ?  ".<*ui  ,1  <?.tv.  Hie 

fat t«»i its ,m*  t*ir  f  ♦  ^ ^  l  »*;  *r<  - !r  J  tht* 

tllltlikrr^Hl  ,r*  'V  *  !  V  .V*  0  .! :  |J.<.h.»  Willi, 
baisiiny;,  I'M-;  *  M...  ^Mjnmtrf 

thr  Rf  *ls  iu  4  t  j>  -      ,f,,  '/'f*  ti,i^i*i*r| 

OJivi  lu4  l^-n  j*  *,r  t  j,'  ,  <<:'  j  >  -  Ir  vu*>  ttti  tt4 
to*fu|»  th**  pr.iur.  i  n--:. !<»  <m  wnv,\  the 

hunt,   f  Irn  tana  v;     t \'u  t.S  •  ,1        v;  *i  Ji^i  niHTitfi 

llitflll  4If  Itf  tl>>2'.  \l  ^.  ?!       -  ,4  JUV,       \  ( \\x\\ 

UlUSt  brill  %Ar  H  I  hrk      !  ^,  ^  ^  !  !.^,.t  r-;^^  Why 

clrLi^  mm1  llux  thrnM*  ;         >,  ir,!       4  nf>!  r;«ii4iiyiS 
lilt  lltl4|tjir  in  t ' 
Writ  thru 4  trT;f:^,ir,,;  ^  i^E^^ri^  1 1  •  I'h  ',5#  f!ir  1  liiil'itl 

tmih  \\rtr  In  hr  \  \,r%  j Wtf  rutin  111 

ihr  tlsifitti  ?m  t  *  •t:    \'  v*  sir  |irtr€l 

ity  el  (i»ntS  trjuw*  !  ;  -    m/-.  tifii#!tr4  m  a 

<Irlni*itiiin  in  i!r  u,^r«.n^'-,  ,1  ntr?^(  L  m  I  r!(«<!  t  umit  Hut 
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Could  it  be  that  the  monks  had  gone  the  way  of  the  civil 
guards? 

So  much  the  better!  Well,  then  into  the  vineyards! 
Come  Fernandez,  come  Mauro,  where  do  we  start  to  meas- 
ure your  plot?  As  the  peasants  entered  the  monastery  gar- 
dens, a  salvo  rang  out  .  The  shots  t  ame  from  the  monastery. 
Six  men  fell  to  the  ground,  three  dead,  three  wounded. 
The  first  salvo  was  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third.  But 
no,  no  one  was  hit.  The  peasants  had  taken  cover.  In  an 
hours  time  they  were  back  in  the  village  to  deliberate  and 
to  consult  with  Oliva.  He  still  counseled  moderation,  but 
he  could  no  longer  stem  the  tide. 

The  peasants  equipped  themselves  with  arms  and  gaso- 
line cans  ami  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  monastery  was 
set  on  ltre\  and  the  monks  surrendered.  They  were  put  to 
work  putting  out  the  tlames  as  the  farmers  carried  away 
the  furniture  to  their  bare  huts. 

Mauto  Bujeuiero  did  not  take  any  furniture.  He  had 
entered  the  i  hapel  and  espied  the  gold-stitched  gowns  with 
which  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  draped,  He 
removed  the  t  kitties,  thirty  superimposed  costumes,  dona- 
tions from  the  rich  ladies  of  fere/.  Now  his  children  and 
his  wife  would  have  something  on  their  backs  at  last.  They 
would  also  he  t  overed  in  the  night*  They  would  not  all 
die  of  the  "blue  sickness/*  which  is  caused  by  hunger  and 
destitution, 

When  the  rebels  captured  Jerez,  Oliva  had  fled.  lie  and 
other  farmers,  amongst  whom  was  Mauro  Bajettiero,  man- 
aged to  tea<  fi  t  lordova  and  joined  one  of  the  loyalist  units. 
After  the  war  they  passed  into  France*,  where  they  were 
sent  to  tlie  pi  isou  <  amp  of  Ores,  Two  years  they  waited 
in  wvatiuess.  Two  years,  while  Europe  went  up  in  Hames 
and  Franco  waded  in  blood. 
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Then  they  were  repatriated.  They  crossed  the  border 
back  into  Spain  just  as  the  noonday  sun  stood  highest. 
Their  names  figured  on  the  list  that  Franco  had  sent  to  his 
old  teacher  Marshal  Petain.  Behind  Oliva's  and  Mauro's 
names  appeared  the  words:  "Accused  of  blasphemy/* 


3.  The  Unsaid  Prayer 


tin  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he  poured  himself  a  cup 
of  tea.  There  had  been  so  much  work  that  day.  First  there 
had  been  the  evacuation  of  a  hundred  children  from  the 
village.  That  was  in  the  morning.  Then  there  had  been 
a  tedium  delay  at  the  railway  station,  when  a  last  minute 
checkup  revealed  that  two  of  the  children  were  missing. 
Could  it  hi*  that  they  were  among  the  victims  of  last  night's 
air  raid?  Perhaps  the  morrow  would  tell  when  the  war- 
dens should  have  removed  the  debris  above  the  shelter 
near  the  church.  Then  there  had  been  a  burial  That  had 
taxed  his  strength  to  the  utmost.  lie  had  been  with  the  par- 
ents of  William  Gillespie,  a  pilot  in  the  R.A.F.,  who  had 
been  shot  down  over  Middlesex  a  few  days  before.  What 
could  one  say  to  a  father  and  mother  of  an  only  son?  That 
he  had  died  so  that  England  might  live?  That  sounded 
quite  inspiring  and  touching  in  official  orations,  but  Mr. 
ami  Mrs,  Gillespie  were  amongst  his  dearest  parishioners. 
He  had  to  give  them  a  ray  of  hope,  something  to  cling  to 
in  their  cruel  bereavement.  .  ,  * 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Baxter  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He 
was  no  longer  a  young  man.  1  le  was  verging  on  sixty-three 
years,  though  lie  bore  few  of  the  signs  of  age;  his  hair  was 
rather  grizzled,  but  not  grey;  his  eye  was  mild,  but  clear 
and  bright.  Mr.  Baxter  had  tome  to  Hampton  Road  forty 
years  ago,  It  was  his  first  parish;  it  would  probably  be  his 
last.  He  had  dreamed  of  retiring  in  a  few  years  and  devot- 
ing the  remaining  year*  of  Ids  life  to  some  scholarly  work 
horn  wltkh  the  arduous  duties  of  a  rural  dean  of  the 
Chart  h  of  England  had  kept  him  thus  far.  But  his  wife 
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m  1  H  \ )  in1!  xtaxt 

had  ittlm  ill        \*.*".\  thr  ^  ai  h  iJ  \l>w  t|lw 

This  u*a*  im  *m       U*       f     «'*vu  N  ••■*■««•  In  $11  niiiii^ 

next  f«  thr  lutU't^d  tlntuh    I  U;>  tv  i ,  §mk- 
MiiiilirivV  %  h*<!  fio*n  •  -!  n . ,?  m  lm  ilkjiiiiat 

;iflrr  fb^r  f«a  m  uA  Huibft,;'^  »  I  a  "a  \:i.;;u  wift* 
iav  in  fir  n  \t  1^*^,1  t  L<  I,  A  v.  4!;,!  i  hi  ilitiglito 
was  htm  in  tfir  Sat*  h-;: 

II  ua*  eu-um.;,  u-i  %  >  »  \yt»>  1,  h  -a  fir  dw  uSnl  the 
coming  fftcjif  ih  •  «•■•!■...»:•.*  !^;rn  a>  tlwi  ttatl 

clotir  uu  ihr  |'4fW^;i^  I  *•*  r^V  ,  U  v*uj  !  tV  \  a,',.im  Iliilif 
UamjrtHtt  Ih^A  M5/r  «<:  ♦  ,  m  1  *  I!:,-  ^^ui\nn*\%\u%\ 
ritUIrtl  Mi  iinf^s  v. .^t  -  «i  lur  !,r*  I  »  ?  im!  ih  jntf  4 
bu\r  ta< «•  mm  n      !  v»  m*>  *V  ,<!!  .  I  *?  ^im!  ami 

Hjjirak  U>  j  »«■*>?.!/  iu>l  i^,f  i  ?:  !  -  v,  :i  1,1*4  nuttm* 
iTOini  at  lvart  s.m!  rn^ri  Jrr  *  *,?  !(  i  •,-■*!.  ||4  ,hwlt# 
tic  had  ft  HH  414  «'\  C .  J  J  !        *  Jr. 

At  Willi  liu  f        v;  ^r'^  *    r    ,*}!»'$j»«>U  lit*  h*iit 

ijiiikrii  tl^ni  itu*  tr%i   1  U  !v  t^i  \\-.-  i*  u  Srttirt4 

Hills  fudiiio!  i^r,  >  IT  ;V  f4M$  n^iv1,  Wa*  ilul 
ihv  ti;hr  iv«f4  j •  ♦  !i  %  *:  ?  \  ?  -it  flp/ifir;!it  u{  tlir 
gnwmmrm'^  tr.,»  ^  ,  ?»s  t!  v.  t ,  fu^an.i  gwtt- 
U  V  thr  4s*U^(,t;-  !%,ir  -  ^  <:  <\<  >.A  \  \  ;t<:  thttv  )raiH 
<*v  meir,  Ili4f  ^  11  t^Miv,/ i1^  J*,?  M,-^  Itiiii  liiwil 

thai  filV    tilfrr  j,;.*ir  *  /  v.  ,if     f  I  -  ^Mi|/h.I  lllit  lltltC 

itiiM  It4ir  lif*ra  ^v.     i**.     I  i,.;  1?,  !  i S.t^  ^,i4  tifif  fjtytl 

tot  ,t  tWHUrul  vJiru  C  *»,   tfiw-  *tM.  <  niA-    It  u  ^  all 

limn  iitijsi  f4#^  it  M„  I  \>>)  I  i,m}  lV^,!u  h;»  in  rhr  ak/# 
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And  yet,  more  was  to  come  apparently,  for  what  else  could 
the  government's  announcement  mean?  In  his  imagina- 
tion, the  prospects  of  the  future  tended  to  grow  more  and 
more  terrifying.  The  calamities  in  store  assumed  almost 
monstrous  proportions  

His  wife  was  calling  from  the  other  room,  and  he  and 
his  daughter  reached  her  bedside  simultaneously.  "Have 
you  heard  from  Gilbert?"  the  woman  asked.  She  referred 
to  their  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  tank  corps,  now  on  duty 
in  Europe.  He  had  a  letter  from  Gilbert,  he  reassured  her, 
and  the  boy  was  doing  well.  He  was  going  to  read  the  letter 
more  carefully  as  soon  as  he  had  washed  up.  He  had  only 
glanced  at  it  in  the  afternoon  when  the  mailman  had 
pushed  it  in  his  hands.  He  asked  his  wife  if  she  would  like 
some  tea,  but  she  did  not  answer  him. 

As  he  spoke,  the  sirens  began  to  wail.  The  woman  on 
the  bed  stirred  restlessly.  "Who  is  that  crying?"  she  said. 
"Someone  is  crying!" 

Father  and  daughter  exchanged  a  significant  look.  Mrs. 
Baxter's  mind  was  wandering  again;  the  weeks  and  weeks 
of  fever  had  affected  her  brain.  Mr.  Baxter  felt  his  wife's 
forehead  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  her.  Then  he  walked 
back  into  the  sitting  room  and  took  his  son's  letter  from 
his  pocket.  He  turned  at  once  to  the  last  page,  the  page 
that  had  disturbed  him  most  when  he  had  glanced  at  it 
in  the  afternoon.  The  boy's  letters  had  been  so  optimistic 
in  the  past,  so  full  of  good  cheer,  that  this  latest  message 
with  its  note  of  somber  despair  had  upset  him  the  more. 

"It  is  your  conviction,  I  know,"  his  son  had  written  him, 
"that  what  we  are  facing  is  the  consequence  of  sin  and  that 
it  is  not  for  us  to  apportion  the  guilt.  .  .  .  But  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  fall  upon  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike. 
Here  in  the  first  line,  between  two  raids,  two  bombard- 
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mates,  two  .tttrmpu  in  M4  a  hr»le  m  ihe  ni.;hi.  with  ckaet 

men  alt  around  tm\  %%lnt  ttiuMtn  *>i  Uu    h  tun  dm  pun- 
ishment too  ute.it/  * 
Mr.  Ilixui  lookrd  up,  The  tiiHiiin<  «»f  ats  planet  tilled 

the  tLirk  aky  abtu*.  line  *hev  aie  ,14.1111,"  he  tmtttmHt, 
There  u%n  a  stttttfird  1 u*h  tn  the  4^iiiiu'  He  went  lurk, 
to  the  sit  kroum.  "hit1!  it  tvolv  m  the  \eu  for  ftiiiiiilttr, 
Thomas?"  Im  ink  a*krd  turn  I  hrte  w,»<»  n?adu  r  tta*h, 
nearer  dm  time  "  lh%\  aft*  l*Mtohm,i  ilir  1  hun  !i  a>;aiti/% 
said  his  daughter,  an  she  uepj«ed  noo  ilir  t  *«*m,  4  Hut  they 
are  sidft^ttt;^  to  flit1  n*'uh  U^t,  thai  h  the  ^mmt  tit  our 
fighters.  They  ate  aftaikm,;  them  ,  /* 

Mr.  Baxter  was  hoMur,;  hi*  wd**'*  hand  in  hi-;,  In  the 
other  hand  lie  held  hi*  ^'o'h  h  iu-t  He  rd  at  it  iiivnl* 
umarily  hv  the  ii^h?  <a  tfr  h>-4  Simjtaud  t<*  * 4  Who  ehe 
ran  I  lelt  mm  lair  WJul  ^  u  Whai  n  m  ons  <4  it*  It 
w  HftfiMlititii;  uu**~  ili.in  1  pM^'-m  i  phtniHin  uhi<  h  i! 
iiwll  fifTiiM*$r*Hit*ui  that  u  red*  tn  vti>>\ /  u  »  }  #|iitt  vuu un 
thew  wonUof  Ljivinur    Wh»-n  /rt  \ « 1  v  h<T  they 

pans  beyond  fta#4l  md  thvu  the  nn!^  ihm*;  im*  t  ttt  do  k 
m  keep  tjtdfr  %ldl  and  ,;it4f4  ttir  Int  sf<-a*mr  #4  the  soul, 
<mr  canity. .  , .  It  v. r  1* out  nmu,  {i»>ihuu;  and  nobody 
in  the  whole  vast  tr.dm  t4  ipate  w  o*t-i  ih,  mj  4,111  have 
anything  to  do  ivstfi  n*  UV  1  n$  }»m  h».ui  du*  lu^ulniom 
howl  ill  idiots,  die  U>*\>A  of  the  n?**1*)*  h<^  lni^Iilig  lltetr 
nowheittiesi  , .  Mi  ii.tsui  ^!iu4a^^"4  lie  keenly  fell 
die  wifrtiitif  lti%  \t**\  tmm  h  rv-  u?n«  1  ./*fie  hIku  tte  wrote 
those  words,  \od  thro  hr  lU  >nAa  »  a  ?!ir  p?iir$2iiiirnt%ail* 
llllllltieilieiif  4|J4$II,  lliirr  Uit»5r  wmi  1 1  J  u  ,11   .  „ 

It  %eriiirfi  ait  eudjr^  v^.iu  *a  n;o»  it  iltM^r  vr4«  were  l«l 
be  eluded  with  suthnnf;  4^4  !i*4Shi  ^fir  liir  n|  wlittlt 
hadrievri  Ireii r^}*eitrti«  ed^n  ^  in />  IV ,1%  11  diaiiif* 

fid  to  he  aliaiti  nf  tlr  lm%nr '      v^^;4^?-4  He  wa*  twil 
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afraid  of  death  for  himself.  What  he  feared  was  sudden 
death  or,  as  lit1  had  often  said,  to  be  cut  off  in  a  flash  and  to 
pans  to  Ills  judgment  unshriven.  He  had  always  prayed  to 
l>e  spared  from  sudden  death,  to  be  granted  at  least  a  mo- 
ment of  recollection,  that  he  could  turn  his  heart  again  to 
God  in  penitence  and  faith  before  leaving  this  life.  No, 
on  the  whole  he  was  not  afraid  of  death. 

He  was  afraid  for  his  people,  his  parishioners  of  Hamp- 
ton Road,  for  England*  What  we  are  facing?  he  thought 
again,  as  lie  had  written  to  his  son:  "What  we  are  facing 
is  the  <onsequente  of  sin:  sin  of  pride,  sin  of  fatness,  sin 
of  self  righteousness.  If  there  were  only  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  this,  if  there  only  would  be  contrition  and  peni- 
tence, then  we  <  ould  again  pray  for  fortitude. . .  " 

The  rattle  of  mat  bine  gun  firing  in  the  sky  above  shook 
him  from  his  meditation.  "  They'll  soon  be  coming  back 
tins  way,4'  said  his  daughter.  "<  )ur  fighters  are  trying  to  in- 
tercept them.  1  hope  they've  dropped  their  bombs  else- 
whet  e.  so  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  unload  again  in 
our  neighborhood." 

He  nodded  his  head.  The  firing  grew  heavier.  In  the 
distant  e  weie  some  heavy  detonations,  He  thought  of  the 
sermon  he  was  to  prcatlt  the  next  Sunday.  The  fortitude 
for  wliith  we  ought  to  pray,  he  thought,  is  not  that  the 
natural  vtitue  of  man  which  enables  him  to  square  his 
shoulders  and  determine  his  course,  come  what  may?  The 
fortitude  for  which  we  ought  to  pray  is  a  gift  from  the 
Holy  Spit  it,  a  gift  which  enables  us  to  face  the  evils  we 
most  dread,  a  gift  whi<  li  enables  us  to  resist  mere  reckless- 
ness that  appearance  of  courage,  which  is  not  true  cour- 
age. This  Chiistian  gra< e  of  fortitude  would  not,  to  be 
sure,  banish  fear.  It  was  not  a  sort  of  Dutch  courage;  but 
it  would  enable*  men  to  control  fear.  With  Christian  for- 


3,8  in  \  r  inv  vionf 

cit title*  wo touUi.  In*  tbnt/nt(  »-$i!n  up^M  n  tn^us  tasks  with 
thetjiiirt  muImvmU  will  t h.it  u«mM  lumtativ  bring 
to  b«ar  tin  H'Luiu'H  v  i*\  ui.uui  ,  i  ainitiit  f*u tiititlc 
wiiiilii  tn,ih!t*  tfifft  to  krt  p  dn  u  Iiim4^  nht'thcr  in  ku|vcr< 
siiv  or  ju'osja-tirv.  ,  ,  * 

VUvtv  u.H a  kth*4  k  .u  ilir  i '^u  ♦Imm*\  \{?  IViKt^r  nm 
to  open.  A  tannn  hm*  ^an4«u  fri^tr  him.  CotiM  Ml 
Baxter  iontr  witli  him  >;m.  I  h .  t\w  siuti  u  t%  a4ifi,*,  Tltey 
Itatt  jiHi       4  ivon:m  >>ut  /»i  fh  *  hu:k  hph  ie*rt- 

omty  Itttti^oirf  it*iuh  i?hi  tni^in  ilir  ni  tthjltt,  she 
had  Mkvd  fur  ihr  jmt  v  m  Hut  u.<uM  hr  linin,  jih\t%r,  fur 
thru*  was  nut  nnuh  Uim*  t<* 

Ml',  B.lMri  unit  ?  ar  ?*riifi'w:il  In  w  fltil  Iit%  wife 

W.M<  ottiforfaMr    Ilr  k*vr4  h  !  n?j  4i-  j,?so'hr  t4  a$f4ftlf  kffl 

tltr  blanker*  in  at  flu*  If,*  nu4    »       'liit»<ht<*r,  as 

he  jnil  tui  Imh  if,  ttuf  b-  V<i^*4  fif  umuU  r^i  W  v/me  {'or 
Unt&*  Tftni  he  i^if  Mra  %i\U  4r*  !  u:u-a  1  h.-*  f?utt§ ,it t ttml 
;m  rlrt  It  it  h  1m  *:u:4  *  i;r-u  %,\%  ]M  iht*  Ir  if,  hut  far 
awav.  a  humr  tv  1%  h*;r:-;/<  t;    .        "  Hi, if  mint  hr  Mr 

Moifli uk'spU  »\"nt:4  M*   !i.;\»-J     the  J,ilinr|  %,iu\  it  Was. 

It  hatt  tirrii  hmniu.;  M  an  flu*  iy  thr  ultt^tf  \%n% 

worse*.  A  lv!iti|r         *4  *  *  '*  ?  u;*-  ttuwit.  They 

jlNf  Injijilt'i!  Mill  jj}r  h^Uv^  ^  i  *3-h/'  t        J*  •  |i]  %  *tlL  \\V 

Itnlig  nhm  1  t%a%  v-n?  iM  ir^  !i  » 

approai huj.;  li^sn  Ji'^^un:  "  J  h*->t  ,t|r  1  mnm^  hack 
from  Lrtinliiii/'  »*4;4  tiir  r;..tn  (  hn  i^Hr.v.i  nr  nn  t lunr 
iaikM  A  Xitr%  h  ;hi  ui  4^-4  t!>r  1 1!/4^  tjr,  Iliry 
<cilllil  HTllir  ^rj  m|'  ih^  hni  n\  ^uf*  ^lyir*  ?i,  if  iilJi'imt- 
Html  Mil  thr  I,tl*4!    "  ikr%  U .IV  llllilir/* 

laiilttir  fat'iini,  i  )4r    .;:4i-? ,  m!%  n».i!.f-ul.  1  hry 

wm?  Imilifhi  Ins  4  1414^1  tin  v>K;»  U     unlnnl  I rfftir  filing 
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over  the  Channel  Fighting  planes  threw  out  Verey  lights 
to  show  the  oncoming*  bombers  their  targets.  All  at  once 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  crash  and  thunder  of  exploding 
projectiles.  The  two  men  crouched  behind  the  trees  at  the 
roadside,  '  I  lie  bomb  fragments  whistled  about  their  heads. 
Mr.  Baxter  covered  his  ears  with  his  hands,  but  his  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  his  own  cottage,  above  which 
another  parachute  light  was  slowly  floating  to  earth.  He 
could  hoar  the  whistle  of  the  bombs  as  they  rained  down 
in  the  vie  initv  of  his  home.  "Merciful  heavens,"  he  said, 
"if  we  at  e  going  to  escape  this,  it  will  be  a  wonder.** 

Then-  was  a  deafening  series  of  explosions.  By  the  flash 
of  the  striking  bombs,  he  could  see  his  cottage  wrapped  in 
flames  and  smoke.  Then,  just  as  suddenly,  the  flock  of  raid- 
ers passed,  ami  all  thai  could  be  heard  was  the  rattle  of  ma- 
chine guns  from  the  British  fighter  planes  chasing  the  in- 
vaders. 

Mr,  Baxter  ran  bac  k  to  his  cottage,  lie  was  breathing 
hard.  The  farmer  was  ra<  ing  along  behind  him.  The  first 
glow  nf  lu»ht  had  appeared  in  the  east  when  they  reached 
the  pla< e,  The  cottage  was  a  heap  of  rubble.  Mr.  Baxter 
threw  off  his  <  oat  and  started  to  pull  at  some  of  the  cracked 
timbers.  The  two  men  worked  in  silence.  But  they  were 
soon  forced  to  give  up.  Then  Mr.  Baxter  sat  down  on  the 
stone  ben*  h  in  f  ront  of  what  had  been  his  house  and  stared 
at  what  had  become  the  tomb  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  It 
was  daylight  when  the  village  people  came  up.  The  parson 
was  just  pulling  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  jacket,  On  the 
paper  he  had  written  out  the  prayer  lie  had  intended  to 
intone  the  next  Sunday. 

He  giant  ed  at  it  and  lead:  "O  God,  who  art  the  Author 
of  peace  and  Lover  of  <oncord,  pour  down  now  upon  the 
German  people  the  blessing  of  Thy  love  and  understand- 
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kg,  that  their  heart «  m>*v  he  linn  !tr«t  In  fin*  of  'Thy 
Holy  Spirit  .mil  their  mnnh  **u,*Une*J  in  thr  i%%  ^miimi 
of  (he  utuurvit  hnuhethi*'*!  ot  nun  Os,mt  thai  their 
eyes  may  he  opened  I « *  the  it  lit  It  ,nt4  dttt  flirt  uuv  rise 
from  the  jiittir  on  wltiilt  mm  Mr  ic|atLt$r4  limit 
other  by  tin  it  ptejudit  e*  u>  lltn  plmr  tvheir  they  arc 
united  hv  ^ml  uilt  jimI  i  a  u}tet Miim,  Amen, . .  tH 

Hereulthe  toot'dta  nr»  msd  time  ,ttid  4unA  tm  limit  with 
a  clrqi  sigh,  Ilirti  he        ttft  tlu  |».tper. 


g.  At  Sea 


It  was  the  thirteenth  day  since  he  had  set  out  from  the 
base  at  Kiel  His  instructions  had  been  to  cruise  in  Nor- 
wegian waters  and  watch  for  possible  English  raiders  and 
for  convoys  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  port  of  Murmansk. 
But  only  once  in  ail  those  days  since  he  had  left  the  home 
station  had  he  sighted  an  enemy  craft,  That  had  been  on 
the  third  day  out;  a  British  destroyer  racing  at  top  speed 
through  a  choppy  sea  had  betrayed  itself  by  the  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  pouring  from  its  funnels.  For  a  few  hours 
he  had  given  chase  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  lint  towards  evening,  just  after  he  had  given 
the  order  to  man  the  torpedo  tubes,  the  Englishman  had 
run  into  a  fog  bank;  when  it  had  lifted,  there  had  been  no 
tnu  e  of  the  enemy.  Thereafter  he  had  drifted  la/iiy  in  the 
genera!  direction  of  the  .Scandinavian  coast.  When  the 
weather  <  hanged  to  clear  sunshine,  he  had  taken  it  easy 
on  de<k. 

Lieutenant  <  Commander  (iustav  Mahrendorf  was  a 
Frisian.  He  had  been  an  instructor  at  the  Oberrealschule 
in  Kmden  when  the  war  broke  out.  Like  all  the  men  from 
his  distri<  t,  he  had  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  naval 
bases  on  the  Baltic  and  had  spent  a  year  in  training  for  sub- 
marine warfare  in  Kiel,  He  was  now  making  his  first  trip 
as  commander  of  the  U«ofi  and  was  secretly  happy  that  so 
far  there  had  been  no  <k<  asion  to  give  battle. 

Not  that  he  was  attatd  to  fight,  it  was  not  that.  He 
felt  that  thete  was  something  treat  herons  and  shameful  in 
the  natuieof  submarine  warfare.  It  did  not  comport  with 
his  ideas  of  <  hivahy  and  German  frankness.  He  would 
much  sooner  have  shipped  on  one  of  the  battleships  and 
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sailed  up  to  the  enemy  in  full  sight,  decks  cleared  for  action 
and  the  guns  stripped  for  an  honorable,  aboveboard  con- 
test of  skill  and  might.  He  loathed  the  idea  of  crawling 
over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  of  sneaking  up  like  a 
crouching  tiger  on  some  unsuspecting  freighter  and  then 
of  sending  a  torpedo  crashing  into  his  fragile  hull.  Of 
course,  he  realized  that  it  had  to  be  done.  He  knew,  as  did 
everyone  else,  that  Germany  was  forced  to  make  up  for  her 
naval  weakness  by  craftiness  and  ruthlessness  in  order  to 
break  the  stranglehold  of  the  British  blockade,  but  to  say 
that  he  carried  out  his  task  with  relish  and  pride  would  be 
wrong. 

He  hoped  for  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  his  study  and  his  books  and  to  complete  the  volume 
of  poetry  he  had  started  just  when  the  mobilization  order 
had  reached  him.  And  then  there  was  his  wife  Magda,  of 
course,  and  their  little  girl  Hilda,  with  the  golden  hair, 
who  was  just  beginning  to  talk.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
send  them  away  from  Kiel  three  months  ago  because  of  the 
constant  air  raids.  They  were  staying  with  his  parents  now 
on  the  farm  in  Holstein.  At  least  they  were  safe  and  had 
enough  to  eat,  too.  .  .  .  How  long  would  it  be  before  he 
would  see  them  again?  He  was  wondering  about  that  as  he 
slowly  paced  the  deck  in  his  hip  boots  and  looked  on  the 
endless  expanse  of  gray-green  water  and  on  the  waves 
splashing  against  the  steel  of  the  conning  tower.  He  took 
a  notebook  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  down  a  few  words. 
He  always  did  that  when  a  thought  or  an  idea  for  a  poem 
crossed  his  mind.  He  would  work  it  out  later,  he  thought, 
tonight  in  his  berth  after  they  had  come  to  a  halt  and  most 
of  the  members  of  the  crew  had  gone  to  sleep. .  . . 

If  that  Gestapo  man  would  only  go  to  sleep,  too,  or  busy 
himself  with  something  else  besides  sitting  by  his  side  and 
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watching  his  every  move. . . .  Why  hud  that  man  come  with 
them  on  his  journey,  anyway?  Was  the  government  afraid 
that  he  would  not  <  an  y  out  his  duty  or  that  his  men  would 
mutiny,  as  the  Kaisers  sailors  had  done  in  the  last  war? 
Commander  Mahrendorf  resented  the  presence  of  that  po- 
litical tommiss.tr  on  board.  The  man  himself  was  not  a 
pleasant  fellow  in  the  first  place,  he  was  taciturn  and  mo- 
rose. Surely  not  the  ideal  person  to  stimulate  the  morale  of 
the  new  or  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits  with  his  short 
answers  and  free/ins*  looks. 

Kurt  .Seit/.  was  the  man's  name.  He  hailed  from  Ham- 
burg. At  least,  so  he  said.  But  that  might  well  be  a  lie,  too. 
For  lie  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Frisian  or  Hol- 
steiti  dialect.  He  spoke  like  a  Prussian  landlubber,  like  a 
Berliner.  He  said  "Yott"  instead  of  "Colt,"  and  "yejim- 
dt'n"  instead  of  "^I'fttnden."  And  then,  those  shifty  evil 
eyes.  The  man  behaved  like  a  born  spy.  How  many  times 
had  ( lommauder  Mabteudorf  not  looked  tip  from  his  plate 
at  tin-  mess  table  to  find  the  steely  eyes  of  Seit/.  on  him  in 
a  strange,  quiz/it  ,d.  suspu  ions  way.  No,  frankly  he  did  not 
like  the  1 11*1 1 4 «  Hut  then,  what  of  it?  The  patrol  would  soon 
tome  to  an  end,  and  they  would  be  in  Kiel  for  two  weeks' 
leave  of  absence,  and  in*  would  run  up  to  his  parents*  place 
in  the  country  and  see  Ma^da  and  Hilda  and  forget  about 
Sett/,  and  on  the  next  nip  there  would  probably  be  an- 
other poiitu  al  iuspet  tor  alon^  a  uu>re  amenable  fellow. . . . 

No,  it  would  nor  be  long  now,  He  had  just  verified  the 
contents  of  the  oil  tanks,  They  were  half  empty.  He 
would  have  to  run  in  at  Troudheim  or  Bergen  or  prefer- 
ably at,  fuel,  of  course,  in  a  few  days,  anyway,  Perhaps  he 
would  find  time  on  flu*  next  occasion  he  was  ashore  to  fin- 
ish thai  poem  on  the*  sea  he  had  in  mind,  lie  ought  not 
to  delay  l<m^  with  that  poem,  I  le  had  it  all  in  his  head.  He 
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wittld  uH  chr        »■*  i  -  u;  ?<:•<■.*  -       i,  i mi  tin* 
$lmn\  t*w  t»l  ih^  »*i  *!v  \  ikm,;%  he  tutt 

Sjinflrtl  on  ihr  \uni*  1 v  •••  In  *<tu*  of  t lit* 

ii|ijirrilwtiit^"i%  t%\  tUv  i  .ivs!--  Ik  s  *'tM  p!  .1  «t  jtfti. 
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below  he  gave  cite  order  to  submerge  and  took  up  his  posi- 
tion before  the*  periscope. 

"There's  an  Englishman  about  six  miles  off/'  he  said  to 
Seitz.  who  stood  beside  him.  "It  must  be  the  ship  about 
which  headquarters  radioed  us  this  morning.  Well  be  in 
a  position  in  less  than  an  hour.  Its  strange,  I  had  not  no- 
ticed him  before.  .  ♦ 

"You  were  probably  occupied  with  other  matters/1  re- 
turned the  Gestapo  official  icily,  and  his  eyes  stopped  sig- 
nificantly on  lieutenant  Mahrendorfs  big  notebook, 
which  protruded  from  the  pocket  of  his  jacket. 

Mahrendorf  flushed  crimson  but  did  not  reply.  His 
eyes  wer  e  glued  to  the  periscope.  In  the  misty  blurb  on  the 
sea  spattered  glass  above  the  surface  he  could  see  a  black 
speck  emerging.  He  turned  the  knobs  on  the  instrument 
to  get  <  learer  v  isibility. 

"Is  it  a  freighter?"  asked  the  man  by  his  side. 

"It's  a  passenger  liner,"  returned  Mahrendorf. 

The  Gestapo  man  grunted  with  satisfaction.  "Must  be 
a  troopship  bound  for  Russia,"  he  said. 

Mahrendorf  shouted  att  order  in  the  telephone/ Hie  ship 
lunged  forwards  ami  gathered  speed. 

"This  will  mean  the  iron  Cross  for  you/*  said  Seitz  to  the 
Commander, 

"That  is,  if  I  sink  him,"  returned  Mahrendorf.  44 And 
that  is  not  so  <  ertain.  He  has  seen  us,  He's  beginning  to 
zigzag.  Weil  have  to  be  careful  He  has  a  gun  aft  and 
may  start  to  throw  off  depth  bombs.  I  must  get  a  mile 
closer  anyway,  before  I  can  do  anything  u 

The  Commander  grew  suddenly  silent.  He  wetted  his 
lips  and  swallowed  hard.  I  le  was  almost  crushing  his  fore- 
head against  the  glass.  I  le  c  ould  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
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io.  Peradventure! 


In  this,  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  cross  the  Hudson  River.  The  daily  journey 
through  a  thousand  centuries  neared  its  end.  Already 
the  candies  were  being  lit  for  the  homecoming,  and  God 
wan  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  for  His  messenger's 
return,  Shadows  were  installing  themselves  on  die  New 
York  side  of  the  river  as  the  roar  of  day  softened  to  a 
zooming  murmur.  In  the  trees  was  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  wint's  of  sparrows  stirring  in  their  first  sleep.  Objects 
were  no  longer  isolated  but  were  blending  slowly  in  a 
gloom  that  was  lilt*  a  solemn  anguish  mounting  in  the 
measure  that  the  li^tiC  receded.  Behind,  in  the  sun's  path 
lay  the  world  as  a  dark,  deep  abyss.  Quenched  now  were 
the  red  (lames  of  noon.  Where  the  zenith  had  been 
passed,  toilettes  of  rain  washed  the  battlefields  of  the 
morning.  Over  the  domed  cathedrals  and  the  teeming 
cities  of  luuope  the  moon  had  taken  over  the  vigil,  but 
the  o<ean  lay  wrapped  in  brooding  darkness  as  in  that 
timeless  hoot  when  the  Spirit  hovered  over  the  waters. 
A  bank  ol  mist  obscured  the  New  Jersey  shore.  It  was 
a  doud  oi  midsummer  vapor,  soggy  and  heavy  with  mois- 
ture. Into  this  wall  ol  white  steam  the  sun  moved  like 
a  dripping  <  hariot  and  then  disappeared  as  behind  a  vast 
curtain  oi  luminous  white,  Kven  the  strings  ol  electric 
lights,  wbidi  usually  sparklet!  in  the  blue  twilight  like 
superimposed  tiers  of  jewels,  had  become  invisible, 
wrapped  as  thev  were  in  that  liquid  shroud  of  heat. 

Thus,  I  te<  ailed,  1  had  one  ever  dug  watched  the  Dead 
Sea  vanish  from  sight  on  the  road  from  Hebron,  when 
I  had  set  out  to  see  the  pillar  of  salt  in  the  Valley  of  the 
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Plain.  And  there,  too,  I  remembered,  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  a  dooms-day  color  filling  the  sky,  I  had  felt 
afraid  as  never  before  on  any  battlefield.  From  the  flint- 
covered  path  that  I  was  treading  Abraham  must  have 
looked  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  that  morning  when 
he  rose  early  to  see  the  smoke  of  the  country  go  up  like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  And  I  thought:  if  there  had  only 
been  ten  or  even  five  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  this 
immense  desolation  before  my  eyes  would  not  have  come 
into  existence,  and  here  instead  would  be  a  plain  filled 
with  orchards  and  meadows  and  towering  cities,  with 
cool  fountains  and  little  children  in  the  squares  clapping 
their  hands  in  joyous  play. 

Do  not  all  the  old  legends  say  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  a  handful  of  righteous  men,  not  princes  or  mighty 
ones,  but  humble  men  in  whose  hearts  there  is  no  guile, 
that  God  until  this  day  preserves  the  world  from  destruc- 
tion? In  the  Talmud  it  is  the  Lamed  Vov,  the  thirty- 
six  unknown  who  live  in  each  generation,  to  whose  vir- 
tues and  ideals  we  owe  our  continued  existence.  In  the 
Bible  their  number  is  less.  It  was  of  that  legend  in  Gene- 
sis that  I  thought  on  the  road  from  Hebron.  It  came  back 
to  mind  once  more  as  I  watched  the  sun  become  blotted 
out  in  a  pall  of  white  through  which  shimmered  the 
lambent  flush  of  distant  flames. 

And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  Wilt  thou  also 
destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked? 

Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous  men  within  the 
city:  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the  place  for 
the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein? 

That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked:  and  that  the  righteous 
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should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  he  far  from  thee;  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  (he  earth  do  right? 

And  the  Lord  said,  if  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 
with  in  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for  their 
sakes. 

And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold  now,  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but 
dust  and  ashes. 

Peradx»enture  there  shall  lack  fine  of  the  fifty  righteous: 
wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  five?  And  he 
said,  If  I  ftnd  there  forty  and  five,  /  will  not  destroy  it 

And  he  .spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradven- 
ture  there  shall  he  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I 
will  not  do  it  for  fortx's  sake. 

And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  he,  angry, 
and  I  wtll  speak:  I'etadventure  there  shall  thirty  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  /  find  thirty  there. 

And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord:  Pet  adventure  there,  shall  be  twenty 
found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake. 

And  he  said,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  he  angry,  and  I  will 
speak  yet  hut  this  owe:  Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

When  I  had  read  the  old  story  onto  more  I  fell  to 
wondering:  if  Abraham  should  have  taken  his  immense 
compassionate  (outage  in  his  hands  just  once  more  and 
had  asked  the  I'tetuai  if  for  the  sake  of  five  or  of  four 
or  three  He  would  not  have  destroyed  the  city,  what 
would  have  been  the  answer?  And  if  we  were  to  ask  that 
question  in  our  time,  in  this  year  of  grace  1041,  what 
would  be  the  answer?  And  further  again  who  are  few 
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wholly  righteous  men  for  whose  sake  the  Judge  o£  all 
the  world  is  willing  to  suspend  judgment  over  a  world 
that  is  wallowing  in  the  blood  o£  His  children.  And  my 
mind's  eye  ran  over  the  great  and  the  mighty  ones,  the 
men  in  the  first  ranks,  whom  all  the  world  sees  and  who 
are  almost  deified  themselves  in  our  time,  the  prelates 
in  purple  and  the  duces  and  Fuehrers  and  those  that 
make  the  universe  ring  with  the  rattle  of  their  sabers  and 
with  the  clink  of  their  spurs  and  with  the  thunder  of 
their  voices-the  men  who  are  like  earthquakes  and  fires 
and  who  go  through  the  world  like  a  great  storm  wind. 
Is  it  for  their  sake? 

God  is  not  in  the  storm  of  passions  raised  by  the  dif- 
ferent political  movements,  not  in  the  earthquakes  of 
those  sudden  national  renewals  that  have  not  a  single 
solid  basis,  not  in  the  fire  of  demogogic  words  that  in- 
flame the  crowds.  God  is  in  the  murmur  of  the  still 
small  voice.  He  is  not  with  the  brilliant,  loud-talking 
majorities,  for  there  is  nothing  official  about  Him,  and 
He  does  not  conform  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  He  to 
be  allied  with  minorities.  Is  it  not  from  extremely  small 
minorities  that  the  most  worth-while  things  in  life  have 
come?  It  may  well  be  that  God  again  makes  an  alliance 
with  a  single  individual,  as  with  Abraham  or  Elijah,  and, 
if  so,  it  is  to  such  a  man  that  must  be  applied  the  word  of 
John  Knox  which  is  inscribed  on  the  Reformation  monu- 
ment in  Geneva:  "Un  homme  avec  Dieu  est  toujours  dans 
la  majorite!"  (A  man  with  God  is  always  in  the  majority!) 

Leonhard  Ragaz 
The  dead  Beethoven  was  found  in  a  half-sitting  pos- 
ture with  his  wide-open  eyes  frozen  in  a  horrible  stare. 
To  the  neighbors  who  opened  the  door  of  his  room  in 
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the  morning,  it  seemed  that  death  had  snatched  him  away 
while  he  was  in  the  full  fury  of  one  of  those  leonine  fits 
of  rage  whic  h  seized  him  more  and  more  frequently 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  body  was  seen  to 
be  leaning  somewhat  forward.  His  fist  was  clenched  in 
an  expressively  menacing  gesture  towards  heaven.  This 
macabre  spectacle  of  a  dead  man  who  seemed  still  to  be 
speaking  shocked  Beethoven's  good  neighbors  not  a  little. 
At  once  the  thought  of  impious  irreverence  and  blas- 
phemy entered  their  minds.  For  no  decent,  God-fearing 
citi/en  of  (heir  acquaintance  had  ever  fared  forth  to  meet 
liis  Maker  in  so  patently  rebellious  a  disposition  as  the 
dead  musician's  defiant  attitude  but  too  clearly  sug- 
gested. Fists  should  not  be  found  clenched  on  deathbeds, 
but  hands  gently  folded  in  pious  resignation,  as  if  im- 
ploring the  divine  mercy.  Even  a  lifeless  body  should 
somehow  indicate  by  a  posture  of  decorum  that  in  the 
last  hour  of  consciousness  there  had  been  nothing  like 
a  battle  or  a  stormy  debate,  but  rather,  filial  submission 
to  God's  will  and  some  evidence  that  he  with  the  cruel 
reaper  had  been  "greeted  as  feet  of  friend  coming  with 
welcome  at  our  journey's  end." 

Yet,  I  have  wondered  more  than  once  if,  after  all,  there 
was  anything  impious  in  Beethoven's  final  gesture  of 
angry  protest -that  is,  if  piety  and  godliness  arc  not 
judged  by  the  usual  standards  current  in  Christian  cir- 
cles, but  when  we  measure  them  by  the  Bible,  where 
men  ate  to  be  found  striving  and  battling  with  God  and 
crying  out:  "1  will  not  let  Thee  go,  except  Thou  bless 
me";  where  men  do  not  long  and  languish,  but  where 
they  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness;  where  insist- 
ently, night  and  day,  the  freu/ied  clamor  goes  up  for 
justice,  and  where  there  is  violent  protest  and  direct 
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opposition  to  God's  decrees,  even  in  the  matter  of  death 
itself. 

No,  it  is  not  impious,  and  surely  not  un-Biblical,  when 
Franz  Polgar,  in  reporting  the  circumstances  of  Beetho- 
ven's death,  declares  that  the  Last  Judgment  will  consist 
not  so  much  in  man  justifying  himself  before  God  as 
God  justifying  Himself  to  man-for  instance,  to  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven  for  having  deprived  him,  him,  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

I  know  a  man,  the  most  modest,  most  self-effacing,  and 
gentlest  of  human  beings,  who  challenges  God  every  day 
of  the  year,  and  who  at  times  actually  upbraids  the  Most 
High.  That  man  is  Leonhard  Ragaz,  the  Swiss  Apostle 
of  the  Social  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  think  God  is  at  all  displeased  with  Ragaz'  bursts 
of  anger.  For  who,  after  all,  implanted  that  immense 
passion  for  the  Kingdom  in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  prophet 
—that  overwhelming  longing  for  a  world  of  reason  and 
justice  in  which  the  lie  shall  be  broken,  pride  shall  be 
turned  to  shame,  and  the  last  shall  be  the  first?  Who, 
but  God  Himself,  the  God  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  of  Jesus 
and  Akiba,  of  Cromwell  and  Francis  of  Assisi,  men  who 
bent  the  will  of  God,  who  were  so  insistent  that  they 
at  times  succeeded  in  changing  the  mind  of  the  Master 
of  the  universe  and  who  forced  Him  by  prayer  and  per- 
suasion, by  imprecation  and  by  threats,  to  set  wrongs 
aright,  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  evildoers,  and  to  help 
in  the  advance  of  His  own  Kingdom. 

"It  is  true,  I  do  grow  impatient  at  times,"  Ragaz  said 
to  me  one  day,  just  after  the  Nazi  hordes  had  trodden 
into  the  mire  the  political  structure  in  central  Europe, 
which  his  friend  and  disciple,  the  late  Thomas  Masaryk, 
had  set  up  and  nurtured  to  life.  '1  grow  impatient,"  he 
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said,  "when  I  do  not  immediately  see  the  role  God  plays 
in  this  spectral  agony  of  our  dying  world-that  is,  when 
I  see  injustice  triumph  and  justice  flung  into  the  discard 
like  a  soiled  ruy;.  1  cry  out,  *Yes/  and  I  say  to  God: 
'Why  dost  Thou  not  intervene?  Art  Thou  asleep  per- 
chance  or  weary?  Why  dost  Thou  not  tend  the  heavens 
and  come  down?  Is  this  not  Thy  cause  that  is  suffering 
ami  the  advent  of  Thine  own  Kingdom  that  is  being  re- 
tarded, not  to  speak  of  the  nameless  sufferings  of  Thy 
children?* 

"But  today  !  see  the  light,"  Dr.  Ragaz  went  on,  after 
a  pensive  interruption,  "The  evil  situation  in  the  world 
will  and  must  grow  and  become  a  great  deal  worse  yet. 
Humanity  will  have  to  drain  this  cup  to  the  bitter  dregs. 
It  cannot  lie  ot  hex  wise.  Let  us  be  honest  about  it:  the 
world  will  not  accept  Christ  until  the  hour  of  its  ulti- 
mate and  supreme  distress,  Jesus  acknowledged  this  Him- 
self. <  )nly  the  terror  of  violence  has  become  so  great,  so 
absolutely  unbearable  that  men  cry  out:  'Mountains  fall 
upon  us  and  hills  cover  us/  only  then.  He  said,  will  we 
see  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  sign  of  the 
dross. 

"Hid  you  ever  hear  that  story/'  he  asked  suddenly, 
Mthe  story  of  that  priest  in  the  Alcazar  of  Toledo  who 
came  to  the  commandant  with  a  suggestion  of  surrender 
or,  failing  that,  at  least  of  sending  the  women  and  chil- 
dren away  to  safety?  The  commandant  turned  the  priest 
away  with  the  words,  'Man,  don't  bother  me.  Give  us 
absolution,  and  we  will  all  die  together!'  Well/'  resumed 
Raga/,  "it  Christ  is  not  able  to  inspire  His  followers  with 
the  same  heroism  as  those  Spaniards  displayed,  then  His 
cause  will  not  oulv  be  lost  in  our  time— then  it  is  lost 
now!" 
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Kingdom  of  God.  Like  Lenin,  he  restates  and  reshapes 
and  regroups  his  ulcus,  always  in  the  simplest  of  language, 
until  his  hearers  not  merely  catch  the  drift  of  his  argu- 
ment, but  become  drenched  and  permeated  with  his 
thoughts. 

I  never  saw  Dr.  Ragaz  in  the  pulpit  of  Basel's  great 
cathedral.  When  I  came  to  know  him  he  had  long  since 
abandoned  his  chair  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Zurich  in  order  to  go  to  the  proletariat,  to  the  poorest 
and  the  outcasts.  My  visits  to  him  took  place  in  the  Gar- 
tenhofstrasse,  in  the  cloisteral  study  with  the  soundproof 
doors  and  the  dominating,  life-size  portrait  of  Blumhardt, 
who  was  the  fu  st  minister  of  the  state  church  in  Germany 
to  give  up  the  pastorate  in  order  to  become  a  Socialist 
deputy. 

In  his  study  I.eonhard  Ragaz  was  all  serenity  and  peace. 
Yet,  he  was  visibly  an  extremely  lonely  man,  as  the 
prophet  must  be  lonely,  because  the  people  for  whom 
the  prophet  enters  into  battle  can  never  rise  to  the  dan- 
gerous life  of  the  spirit.  This,  indeed,  is  the  mark  of 
the  true  prophet  in  that,  from  his  loneliness  and  bitter- 
uess,  always  and  again  he  returns  to  the  people  with 
renewed  love,  whereas  the  demagogic  and  egotistical  agi- 
tator soon  conceives  contempt  for  the  masses. 

Ragaz  is  a  prophct-that  is,  an  activist;  he  demands 
deeds,  not  words.  To  the  prophet  spiritual  values  exist 
to  be  translated  into  reality;  words  must,  become  flesh 
and  blood,  ideals  rake  tangible  shape  in  human  relation- 
ships. The  prophet's  activity  is  directed  chiefly  against 
the  existing,  against  the  traditional,  against  the  petrified 
religion  of  whit  h  the  priest  is  both  the  custodian  and  the 
benefu  iary.  The  prophet  is  the  revolutionary  who  wants 
to  break  up  the  old  fottm,  to  infuse  new  life  into  with- 
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fever-brained  zealot;  the  champion  of  nonviolence 
>iritual  defense  was  branded  a  destructive  Bolshc- 
he  man  with  a  European  following  and  a  world 
Uion  was  dismissed  as  a  parochial  little  busybody 
merfered  vociferously  in  things  of  which  he  had  no 
.edge. 

.  at  each  new  betrayal  of  the  Swiss  people's  demo- 
faith,  at  each  retreat  from  the  ideal,  Ragaz  openly 
meed  the  Hundesrat.  And  at  each  successive  piece 
gandage  pulled  off  by  the  international  statesmen 
>neva»  who  were  the  honored  guests  of  the  Swiss 
blic,  ttie  voite  of  Raga/.  thundered  through  the  city 
xitt  like  those  storm  winds  in  his  native  mountains 
fierce  autumn  night. 

en  the  man's  mail  began  to  be  opened  and  his 
en  ostracized  from  the  society  of  die  Anstandigen. 
urse,  those  Protestant  ministers  whose  conception 
r  Kingdom  of  God,  over  there  as  over  here,  is  per- 

tranquillity  and  respectability  and  unction  and 
less,  and  comfortable  parsonages  and  fat  posts  on 
tioual  hoards,  who  deny  Christ  by  the  very  fact  that 
tavc  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  oppression,  let 

martyrdom,  in  this  world,  early  took  a  hand  in 
diting  the  upstart  Prophet.  They  assailed  Raga// 
>retatiou  of  the  texts,  his  unseemly  familiarity  with 
dty,  his  orthodoxy,  the  tmamhiguity  of  his  language, 
petitiousness.  The  little  bookshop  he  ran  for  years 
osed.  His  monthly  magazine  was  censored  Alpine 
its  turned  into  sc<  let  servit e  men  noted  down  his 
>ns  and  sear*  bed  for  evidence  of  subversion  in  the 
•Is.  The  Volkshot  hst  hule,  where  he  lectured  every 

to  crowds  of  workets.  was  taxed  out  of  existence, 
ooks  were  prosuihed  In  a  gesture  of  appeasement 
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disfavor.  Ik  tair%  hi>  Iilr  i:i  tin  han»t»  iff  whips  his 
jictipk  tin  aitw  he  h*\r>  *hrw,  1  Ir  u am  *  to  %%t  hu  people 
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|Kih;tj»MtttU  a  *otuhit'ajhh  s ! t  it  nui  a  M  or  iipnii  ilu'  pyre 
in  unlet  thai  <  »*«t'<*  hir  n?.u  hr*M*/r  uahhv" 

Hill  ttr  U  human,  too,  the  pi<»:  Hr  ha-  lit"*  muittfttH 
of  anguish  mut  thmht  .%wi  lav.ou-lr  thr  ta*k  i>  un- 
giutctui,  aft4  ttr  foouM  Mm  at  }»ra*r  tvtth  thr  wot  hi, 
not  always  suit  m.;  ati4  *  4^i^if.$tu;  it *4  *,lrn* tutu  iti^,  Per- 
tuifH  lltiwi  wou!4a  \rn4  an»<ahrs  ,  >,u  !  feu  nuah,  I  have 
not  lite*  fjlf  t4  itrsnnnn!  M«or*    |Y*}up*>  the 

ideal  tnuM  hr  mated  h  hdH,  tr    im)4»«  hl> ,  tliti 

vvr  not  iiHUj'iMinir  ot  t  **s?d*.nr  |j;  a  4  huh* •  Why  ^houlii 
1  iiuiirilir  u>*?lT «  hiin^l      \  MJiihinpr 

lite*  piupln  1       a  thi,*l  h.t'rlv  ih  d'^dmi  itic 

wtiilii  tnilsii4r  afi4  >u:jma  liisii",rlf,  iu  |,rr|i  ihr  tailli,  the 
ceriaiiity  <if  sihaUMjj, 

Fur  Iran  Ka^4/  !m*  nnf  $mh  lirrn  |fir4iilifl^  the 
raiaiiiiijiSir  tlut  hiv  hri  t$h  m  \\  r  u  t  »i  t  Hili#aii«iii* 
hill  he  ha\  iianiiut  hr.  kUmh  »  ui/nrv  i!i-tt  firttlirf  the 
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so-called  neutrality  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil simultaneously  with  its  outright  contradiction-the 
militarization  of  Swiss  national  life— would  save  the  old 
democracy  of  William  Tell  from  destruction  by  totali- 
tarianism. In  the  end,  he  told  the  Bundesrat,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  big  business,  you  will  not 
even  resist  the  pressure  from  Berlin  and  Rome.  You  will 
capitulate  voluntarily  (as  did  actually  happen  on  March 
si,  when  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  New  Order  in  F.urope). 

"And  then  it  will  be  seen/1  he  added,  "that  all  the  time 
you  prided  yourself  on  your  ideals,  you  were,  like  the 
governments  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  France,  only 
paying  lip  service  to  democracy.  Not  force  of  arms  or 
superanuamcnts  were  the  safeguards  of  the  small  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  an  international  order  based  on  jus- 
tice and  respect  for  minorities.  This  order,"  he  told  the 
Federal  Council  "you  have  always  sabotaged.  You  ridi- 
culed it,  you  called  it  unrealistic,  you  were  embarrassed 
that  the  scat  of  the  League  of  Nations  happened  to  be 
on  Swiss  soil  You  laughed  about  the  dreamers  of  human 
brotherhood,  all  bet  a  use  you  found  it  more  profitable 
to  have  strife  and  war  and  bloodshed  and  misery  in  the 
world.  You  wutshiped  the  totalitarian  idol,  which  pre- 
serves your « lass  interests,  in  your  heart  before  you  dared 
to  set  up  in  public  your  altats  in  its  honor.  . . 

"Even  so,  is  it  not  a  pity/'  I  would  say  to  him,  "that, 
in  the  disasters  you  see  touting  over  mankind,  the  good 
must  suffer  with  (he  bad,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty?0 

14 Hut  there  are  no  innocents/'  Raga/.  would  reply. 
'The  guilt  of  'the  good*  resides  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
given  |iower  to  the  evildoers.  It  is  through  their  coward- 
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he  ami  iuU  waunm  ^  m       ttltuU  t<f  tm  v  ili.it  the 

kmv\  tit  cut  tuw  ;-um<!  fftr  Miwmimu  jHtucr  they 
have  41  pusent,  I'liii.iiintiiLtliv,  ii  i%  ,t  <j,r  ut  tlu*  ^uh[ 
hauittf  nuik  tUv  cwKU-i*  wiat  itw%  a?*<  tu4a>,  Ihe 
pit  ttiwtfity  **t  ptcvriu  %iav  U  it  ms  i»|  i*  m*t  flu?  ctmr- 
liiiiy  ill  c\ it  bin  itir  uu>;m< tntr  <>t  tn  pMHrr.  Fur  who 
<nv  fhr^c  nun,  liifSn,  ,Sulm,  muI  Muwittm.'  Air  they 
extiauiiiuumH  imiminMit  «*i  ,;iiH*4  mm  lit  a  mural 
*etw\  thrv  au  in*  niitir  milium  tkiti  Hihcft.  Hut  they 
arc  ftlkii  wiitt  e*;**i«m,  ttu  v  haw  iiM  si-air  of  tr%|ifiiMi* 
bility  tow  aw!  tintl,  wUuh  iut\m%  Out  slirv  ,ttr  mil  mkm- 
nilnl  touawl  their  Irlhuv  human  t»m«^§  4%  hwtiheH,  in 
thai  way  thr>  vm  nat*  h  o:u-*ehr*.  tint  they 
juvc  been  ^ivi  n  pMwn ,  p#wj  h  a*  tin  human  hum! 
tutt  hear,  fttfwrt  uni^iis  hm»i  I  hi'*  ha*  tnl  thrtti  ftt 
tect  that  the\  nwr  w.-vp^uvJuhWr  ?m  i*u  «*Mr\  tio4  m  man, 
Ami  this  wilt  irt  Iea4  Wi  the  tuAi*m  tlui  t\u  y  *tff  <h\iue 
or  wiiiitltviiir* 

"How  ititl  nil  vtrt  i«  ihr  thf#>mv  %un  „ni  mr\  Where 
wrii*  the  «wi*t  U(»!  tli^  u<?^*  <n:  *  !  tthom  \ou  %j#*;ik, 

I  turn*  who  litrw  ihr  *hlirtnt*  v  brfurru  ^in4  atttt  nil 
between  the  lie  a«4  the  moh  Uhl  thry  %pt%ti,  tttit  fttef 
r«UM*  then  vni*  r>  .  .  .  i  n.r.m  thr  ir{»ir%tiil4liw  ill 
demit  y,  tl  jhh  Di.v^'  r#  *  *f  jit  >t?>*  r  4fi:l  irli^iiifn5^  No,  ftnf 
wi  n*  Mlrm,  %$ki$i  111  ill  iifinu.i<^i  %t*4  I  ^1*;  iltii  ilir  mml 
nl  1  u!  ,11  4  VH'w  Unun  km 
stiit,  in  lii  rlrt  ♦'fry*  »f  lull  tit  fitr  tili4ii*llbll  llf 
the  tlwtitf*  r  * 

Hut  that  1%  ;t  1» ant  fif«4y,  R  u^r         tint  hdkir  that 

II  Maitnt  with  Mu>  *4;!**\  iu4i#  5t  t4i  U*miv  tn  Willi  Hit- 

lrt\  4ftrviitifS  In  lltr  1  |i4li^'ll*  4  i!ll|t  *tl  fhr  U^H  h*  tlltl 
liilicll,  vtiy  *\uh>  t,    tl  MMlnl  M  thst  fwiilit  IB 
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history  when  Christianity,  with  its  faith  and  love,  with- 
drew from  the  world  or,  rather,  created  a  private  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues.  Quite  consciously 
and  emphatically  did  this  occur  in  Lutheranism,  though 
fundamentally  thin  lies  in  the  essence  of  ccclesiasticism 
and  therefore  has  come  to  the  fore  everywhere.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  superficially  seen,  does  make 
a  claim  to  the  moral  leadership  of  society,  this  is  funda- 
mentally rather  a  hierarchal  than  a  theocratic  claim. 

That,  however,  the  same  abdication  should  have  fol- 
lowed in  Protestantism  L\  according  to  Ragaz,  the  great 
catastrophe  and  the  guilty  tragedy  of  the  Reformation 
ami  of  Democracy.  Fur  it  reduced  the  reformed  church 
to  a  mere  religious  business,  a  private  undertaking, 
whereas  that  <  htmh,  as  it  star  ted,  was  to  have  been  an 
advance  guard  of  <iod\  Kingdom  in  this  world 

It  is  mote  than  a  coinc  idem  e  that  what  Raga/,  calls  the 
abdication  of  decency  was  preceded  by  decades  wherein 
that  abdication  was  preached  and  practiced  in  the  most 
smug  and  self  satisfied  manner  in  our  Protestant:  churches. 
We  have  seen  Protestant  theologians  declaring  that  the 
Reformation  itself  had  been  a  mistake  and  that  the 
church  should  confine  itself  to  meditation,  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God  and  letting  it  wax  and  grow  as  best  it 
can  (but  not  too  high  or  too  richly).  Under  this  dispen- 
sation the  prayer:  "Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  has  become 
as  meaningless  mumho  jumbo  as  the  jittery  incantations 
of  the  Australian  bushmau. 

"We  have  gone  so  far  in  our  Protestant  churches," 
he  told  me  oik  e,  "as  to  damn  and  discredit  profane 
humanitatiatttsm,  soc  ialism,  and  education,  forgetting 
that  nothing  else  remained  to  the  world-conquering  di- 
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vine  thought,  tvttiih  *.ww  «tfo  tttr  w*nM  with  |m\ 
kit  to  take  tnmtHiUM.iNtn.it  tot  oh  ami  in  mtV  ami  mani- 
fest irseif  in  oiht  i  wav%  situ?  tin*  ilniitli  tlrittnt  it  the 
light,  of  4w*  M«v*U<tnUm  mu\  cu\u*htvuxtwt\t  am!  siitii 
ism  had  to  do  what  llir  Tomh  ttrglra^il  iti  th>,  for 
humanity,  Cor  a{iialityf  Un  ttttctiy*  .  .  /' 

Alhsr'      write  ft 
The  rlrli  tHvmitv  of  hi*  falftiH  t**  not  ftir  tmni  tm* 
portant  <hatait<tMn  of  Vlhru  Hi  ttwrii /rr\  pffwitalffy, 

Musician  ami  historian,  ilin 4#%,;f4ti,  | *liit# ***#%|^lit*r«  ami 
mniirus,  Imuran  am!  \tii*  jis,  a  t^ttfrtitfCtinr  spirit 
and  yet  ail  at  tiu*  man  all  ihr.r  i|it,t!tiir%  ami  aiftttmtw 
nay  givr  fltt*  ttttf^lrf  tt  t  unpo'vauu  **t  « oufmrtt  tiitriMs 
rather  than  of  {jMMfnr**.  Si  huvitttV*  liSr  ;tM|tmt<4  in 
great  ^kpitfitaiin1  Itrtamr  of  thr  hatm**m«*m  way 
in  width  lie  < umhim-i  ihr^  talent*.  Iii  a  jttr  nttiwiil 
dfgtw  hi*  ha*  iiittln!  the  nt,;r  to  ml  I  fratt/attttit  Willi  llic 
toitra|*e  of  nil  ir%fi'k  tint*. 

As  a  religious  hnt^tsatt  Si  hwris.'ft  #,uuH  a  mm*  than 
Fairoj trail  irtiown  hH»ar  thr  W%nM  War,  Ilk 

work**  usluitu!  in  a  n«  u  ria  of  tU'tHiipmrtu  in  the  tie- 
{laililiriii  of  histoi it  ai  itottt'.tu.  Suiting  ttom  the  Mi4*- 
%hh  mirt,  ttf  iirafnl  that  i » tin rpium  of  thr  fti%«ortutl 
|e%ti%  whit  h  i*i  t»a  <nt  ihr  m  lutoh^u  al  pi  tit*  i|4«\  Ik 
dalioratnl  Urn  tugfrrjaton  tit  a  tonnhn  *4'  Iraiitf*!  ttook* 
that  hint  an  mttmnw  ir  ^ro    *  J  hr  teat  witter- 

standiw;  of  jr.m  i>  rha?  t*l  %% ill  o*  wilt/4  hr  slid  lit  hh 
Qiifif  iif  Hi^msf4i  I*%hu  '  \\  v  unit*  !i y  cciiiie 
in  hrl  the  liriott  in  fnu^/* 

When.  afirr  Inn:  %rat^  in  Afrit  a  ;tn  &  tttriitral  man, 
Schwdt/rr  jfiilili^linl  motr  f  citato  lii^t  *  *i  i#  ai  works, 
among  oilier  hi*  ft  fitic!$4»itti  I'tnl  >vut  Hn  Initipfftffh 
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he  had  carried  out  that  demand  for  the  heroic  by  found- 
ing his  mission  station  at  Lambarene:  he  had  brought 
about  a  harmony  of  action  and  words. 

World  fame  he  first  gained  as  a  musician.  In  1908 
appeared  Schweitzer's  /.  >S.  Bach,  in  which  he  explained 
for  the  first  time  the  colorful  plastic  style  of  a  composer 
whom  men  had  seen  previously  only  as  the  pure  mathe- 
matician of  music.  The  book,  rich  in  detail,  led  to  a 
new  basis  for  the  presentation  of  Bach's  works.  In  Mtihl- 
hausen,  under  Munch,  and  in  Paris,  under  Widor, 
Schweitzer  developed  into  one  of  the  foremost  organists 
of  our  time.  But  not  into  an  organist:  Schweitzer,  who 
is  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  organ  builders,  wrote  a 
manual  for  the  construction  of  these  instruments.  The 
organ  is  a  mysterious  instrument  that  through  long  cen- 
turies of  evolution  grew  from  the  shepherd's  flute  into 
a  mighty,  seething  sea  of  tones.  Building  one  requires 
a  vast  and  comprehensive  technical  knowledge,  though 
factory  <  octstrtti  f  ion  has  caused  it  to  degenerate  into  a 
banging  lattlebox.  In  combating  factory  construction 
and  striving  to  return  to  the  genuine  old  organ,  with  its 
fine  and  beautiful  sound,  Schweitzer  was  struggling  for 
cultuie  and  tradition. 

I  recall  how  Dr.  S< hweitzcr  came  once  to  Zutphen  in 
Holland  to  preach  the  Christmas  sermon  when  I  was  a 
guest  at  the  manse.  He  arrived  on  a  Monday,  and  Christ- 
mas fell  on  a  Saturday.  We  did  not  see  the  great  man 
all  week,  until  finally,  passing  by  the  cathedral  and  hear- 
ing the  organ,  we  found  I)r,  Schweitzer,  covered  with 
sweat  and  dht,  up  in  the  loft;  busy  cleaning  the  pipes. 
On  Christmas  he  not  only  preached  the  sermon,  but  also 
played  the  organ  to  the  astonishment  of  the  churchgoers, 
who,  upon  entering  the  cathedral,  looked  up  in  amaze- 
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iiictii  winm  tlu\  linn!  th»-  f^lml**  Mhl  said:  "fa  diat 
cmr  old  w^titK*  Au  !d*i«h**|>  ,VuU-iM^m  told  me  that 
&,hwdt/cr  did  die  s.m;«-  ihit:v;  ounr  in  l/j^iti*  Itiii  there 

he  worked  Un  tuu  iiihiiiIh  Iu-i^h'  lir  !u4  the  or&m  liatt 
to  what  it  sluiiil*!  luw  lirui, 

Ttik  iti4ii*  wliH  t*,i*  |nMk'*vu  tif  the* >hn;v  at  tltc  Uni- 
versity ill  Stt>idH»uu  n»  uhMfn  fiir  wlinlr  dm  digital 
world  Ibteftrd  villi  tT^af,  "ttftddeftdt  ^.uud  tit  *tudy 
mrdii  ine  muI  Aiu  t  i;i4*!iM!i*tti  m  Htl  iii  ittf  darkest 
Iwm  of  All  114*  Im  fU'li  fhrl«*  ,iltlMiU;''4  our  iff  flif  most 
btukward  tribe*  «I  bUU,  ikfatfttir  u 4*  tailed  a 
bit  at  h  with  milieu  ton,  a  Ht.;ht  u*au  tc4tn\  Hut  the 
toutury  w*t%  um\ 

llr  diil  not  Imi  miliar  ttw  j*ltm.  1  Ir  did  not  %ty  that 
lit*  wanted  tn  vi\r  %*»uh  mi-      lm*n;  fTltrl  into 

the  U\r*  tif  ilir  him >f  tmdrtj'Uubv,ed  mI  fcmnan  brings 
He  went  away  iiknth*  tint  ra  Jo*  nnnd  thetr  wa%  die 
feeling  that  fir  wt  ut  in  An  \v.<  vmi  tit  an>nin,;  fat  the 
Western  WOfld'*  UrAiu  vni  *d  ffsr*  natno  itf  the  tUWt 
riilltlr^ly  r1i|4i4lri!  Hiiififirnf  in  llir  u**i  td 

IVisorudlv,  I  hatr  i*wi  mn<  U  unh  tn  the  uiou!  future 
of  mankind  l*i  twit  tittti  tutuh  h^yr  t«u  itir  anrwjat  to 
evaftgrlw  the  iim:H  Jit in  j^^ln  .  mi  tSir  j>a;{<io*«  ill 
they  art*  villi  tallrd/  b*  rud>*  tx  maun*:  than  wuh  that 
WltlMttii  at*d  ,*UU'jU  itrj  IuwUmIu,;*  fiJiiilt  1%  tUv  thief 
Motk  in  Hade  nt  f!ir  a*cta^;r  ndvdMfut  v,  J  he  iaA  of  a 
{;iiikti4iiifv  imii'm       i#f  ii'.  v *  ul  f  ti  in  Ii$ift){  rrH- 

gitut  tlnivii  liiiiit  ItiM^ri*  Sm  iMifli  -t!uf  t\  luna  litr  it^Iiii 
of  illusion  t«i  tli4f  f»t  M?§»:tt4r  t r.ihtv,  }  ^j^^iiii^ii  of  4m* 
tthw%  ;uul  rirti  i,t^/*»  tl  *  i ni^  i^i-ti  n  n>n  rn*<n/%U  wlini  it 
leaves  unit  UK  I$r4  thr  lit^4  4l  /if^r^fnn  .ilfipif  iiiiliflt^ 
tif  our  Wiriinii  t!tiiiiis4ti  v..^M  i»  lot  $!ut  iiM^if 
that  I  iiiii  itiii^irt  fin  t o!huti,i      i«4  Utr  i',Utt%tiMikm% 
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of  Moslem  or  Buddhist.  Who  needs  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  more— the  Chinese  coolie  who  labors  in  the 
dee  fields  or  the  plantation  owner  with  his  passion  for 
profits  and  that  other  passion  for  Oriental  nanas.  But 
whatever  the  answer  may  be,  I  believe  with  the  Salvation 
Army  that  charity  begins  at  home.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus 
also  started  their  work  in  Jerusalem. 

Can  you  think  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  marching  into 
Europe  behind  an  army  of  triumphant  plunderers,  with 
the  Gospel  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other?  What 
kind  of  a  civilization  is  this,  which,  while  priding  itself 
on  its  science,  its  culture,  and  its  decency,  seeks  to  make 
proselytes  lor  the  ideas  of  Gods  fatherhood  and  man's 
brotherhood  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  meanwhile  hid- 
ing the  poverty,  the*  ignorance,  ami  the  race  discrimina- 
tion in  its  own  bosom?  It  is  a  civilization  with  a  popular 
standaid  of  molality  not  quite  on  the  level  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  -  a  morality  allowing  nations  that  invoke 
the  friendly  name  of  Jesus  to  arm  themselves  to  the  teeth 
and  to  play  their  gruesome  game  of  blood  and  greed? 
It  must  be  said  with  deep  compassion  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  shame  also  that  our  Western  world,  which  seeks 
to  convert  the  pagan  Kast,  itself  swarms  with  pagans,  both 
male  and  female. 

Goethe  wrote  once:  "Laws  bring  order  and  destruc- 
tion, religion  elevates  and  persecutes,  morality  ennobles 
and  damns.  In  that  way  the  letter,  which  in  itself  is 
indispensable*,  cat  ties  death  into  every  domain  of  life. 
But  the  man  of  love,  whether  he  be  prince,  statesman, 
soldier,  laboter,  or  farmer,  finds  in  life  a  thousandfold 
opportunity  to  be  helpful  where  the  state,  religion,  the 
law,  and  den  trine  fall  short.  In  stillness  he  becomes  a 
friendly  piotet  tor  of  the  spiritual  possessions  which 
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should  be  inviolable  but  which  must  always  and  again 
be  disturbed. . . ." 

In  that  sense  Schweitzer's  work  should  be  evaluated: 
as  that  of  a  silent  protective  spirit  who  goes  his  way 
unobserved,  whether  he  is  misunderstood  or  not.  Com- 
passion and  a  profound  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
harrowing  condition  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Western 
civilization,  drove  him  to  abandon  his  position  in  Europe 
and  to  take  up  the  cause  of  "the  brotherhood  of  those 
marked  by  suffering." 

The  right  of  the  Western  nations  to  dominate  peoples 
that  stand  on  a  lower  cultural  level  is  accepted  by 
Schweitzer,  but  only  on  condition  that  there  is  a  serious 
intention  to  educate  those  peoples  morally  and  materi- 
ally. For  Schweitzer  missionary  endeavor  depends  neither 
on  dogma  nor  doctrine,  but  of  the  simple  Gospel,  that 
teaches  the  liberation  of  the  world  through  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  as  it  went  out  to  man  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

"The  difference  between  white  and  colored  falls  away," 
Dr.  Schweitzer  wrote,  "as  it  falls  away  between  a  cultured 
and  an  untutored  man  when  one  approaches  the  ques- 
tions which  deal  with  man's  relationships  with  himself, 
his  neighbor,  and  the  eternal.  Christianity  is  for  him 
the  light  that  shines  in  the  darkness  of  his  fear.  In  the 
measure  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  higher 
moral  concepts  of  Jesus'  teachings,  something  grows  in 
him  that  was  not  there  before,  something  becomes  con- 
scious and  something  is  liberated.  He  experiences  salva- 
tion in  a  double  sense:  his  fear  disappears,  and  he  ad- 
vances from  a  nonethical  to  an  ethical  idea  of  life  and 
the  world." 

Schweitzer  emerges  from  his  iso, were 
disturbed, and finally, the priests and levites serving 
throughout the land on the hills and in the gardens dedi- 
cated to strange deities were ordered to come into Jerusa- 
lem, where they were placed in the service of Yahveh 
alone. 

What King Josiah, or, rather, the priest Hilkiah, had 
discovered was part of the codex known as the Law of 
Moses, and can be found in Deuteronomy, the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. Not that Moses was the author of 
that book, or that he had received it in some supernatural 
revelation on top of a smoking mountain in the heart of 
the desert of Sinai. The law that Hilkiah and his col- 
leagues had secretly drawn up in the colleges of the 
temple was simply attributed to Moses in order to give 
it the prestige of ancient authority and divine inspiration. 

As preliminary to their monotheistic reforms, Josiah 
and Hilkiah suddenly produced the Law of God as re- 
vealed unto Moses and declared to the astonished people 
that it had just been recovered from some dust-covered 
corner of the Temple library. A reading of that law 
showed that it was dead set against the polytheistic abomi- 
nations to which the Hebraic tribes abandoned them- 
selves in imitation of the Canaanites amongst whom they 
had come to dwell and whom they had partly conquered 
anti absorbed. The law, curiously enough, set forth pre- 
cisely those reforms which the prophetic school had been 
urging in vain on Josiah’s royal predecessors. 
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The discovery of that law was a pious fraud. Former 
attempts to banish the worship of foreign deities had 
^failed. But the program of national religious reform, 
as advocated by the zealots of the prophetic school and 
accepted by Josiah (which involved, also, profound 
changes in the Judean social order), could no longer be 
stayed or opposed. The program had divine sanction. 

Hilkiah knew what he was about when he suddenly 
stumbled on the scroll in a forgotten nook of the Temple. 
He produced the program that was to guide the people 
of Judea in the organization of the future theocratic state. 
What Hilkiah had “found” was a national religious and 
political program. 

That pious fraud of antiquity, which must be con- 
sidered one of the major blessings bestowed on humanity 
in that it constituted the primary impulse in the spiritual 
evolution that led to and blossomed in Christianity, may 
well have served as model and inspiration to Baron Ta- 
naka, when he submitted a memorial to the Mikado in 
1927. This document of the Nipponese Foreign Minister 
outlined in detail a program of Japanese imperialist 
expansion, beginning with establishment of Japanese con- 
trol over Manchuria and leading eventually to domina- 
tion over all China, Indonesia, Siam and Indo-China, the 
South Sea Islands, India, Australia, the Far Eastern Re- 
gion of the USSR, the whole Pacific basin, and, finally, 
Japanese control of Europe and America. 

This program was presented as the testament of the 
Emperor Meiji, who was supposed to have conceived its 
terms through direct inspiration from his deified ances- 
tors. In other words, it was “the way of the gods” re- 
vealed in a supernatural manner: a schema and program 
to be followed and carried out by the Japanese warrior 
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caste and the people in fulfillment of Japan’s divinely 
appointed destiny. 

j^ s such, it is as much of a myth as Hilkiah’s discovery 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. We may be quite sure that 
the gods of Japan, whoever they are, had nothing to do 
-with the Tanaka Memorial. In reality, Baron Tanaka’s 
document is a generalization of the plans and aspirations 
o£ the not-so-prophetic school of Japanese big business- 
men and of the army and navy leaders. The purpose of 
the mythical raise en scene was to affix the imperial ap- 
proval and, through the peculiar half-divine aura that 
surrounds the Emperor, to establish divine sanction for 
the long-range plans of economic domination by the Mit- 
sui and Mitsubishi banking, steamship, and mining trusts. 

Just as the prophetic monotheists in Jerusalem invoked 
the authority of Moses and of Yahveh for the reforms 
contemplated and carried out by Josiah, so the Japanese 
imperialists palmed off their vast expansionist program 
as a command from the deities. Even as the torah of the 
Lord was to set the Jews on the way to building a theo- 
cratic state, so the Tanaka Memorial maps out the na- 
tional vocation of the Japanese people: taking possession 
o£ th e better part of the habitable globe and of the seas. 

In Am erica the Tanaka Memorial has never been 
taken as a serious document. To the sober-minded Occi- 
dental this chart of imperialist policy, wrapped in a 
mythological package and passed off as the last will and 
testament of an Emperor whose mind had been wander- 
ing for years, seemed too much like the stuff that dreams 
are made of and to belong rather to the realm of fancy 
than to a world of factual reality. It is also true that the 
Japanese themselves have time and again branded the 
Tanaka Memorial as a Chinese forgery, a spurious docu- 
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ment concocted by Chinese propagandists to arouse the 
suspicions of the United States as to Japan’s intentions 
with regard to the Anglo-American spheres of interest in 
the Pacific. 

The document came to light in 1927. Although its 
authenticity was immediately denied by Japan, the 
Japanese army nevertheless invaded Manchuria in 1931. 
That was the first phase of the plan as laid down in the 
Tanaka Memorial, which says that Japan’s first step to- 
ward the conquest of China must be the occupation of 
Manchuria. That done, Japan has scrupulously adhered 
to the program of expansion as laid down in the Memo- 
rial, following its directions step by step. 

But in the case of Japan, as in the case of the ambitions 
of the Pan-Germans, who through -their incredible 
Fuehrer openly spoke for years of their intention to set 
up das Weltreich der Deutschen — the world empire of the 
Germans— and who, within view of the whole world, 
have come a long way in carrying that plan into execu- 
tion, the peoples and the governments of western Europe 
and of the Americas have always behaved as if there was 
not a cloud on their horizon. 

Publication of the Tanaka Memorial, in spite of the 
substantiation of its authenticity, if by no other evidence 
than the advances of the Japanese army into Manchuria, 
China, and Indo-China, was for a long time discouraged 
in America and in Britain and Russia as well. 

The hush around the Memorial was imposed, I imag- 
ine, in order not to give offense to the Japanese war lords. 
As late as April-, 1940, Rear Admiral Taussig, an au- 
thority on Pacific affairs, referred to the Tanaka Memo- 
rial in his report to the Senate Committee on Naval 
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Affairs. Taussig was promptly disavowed by his own de- 
partment. 

On the other hand, the Soviet government, which pos- 
sesses a photostated copy of the Memorial in the archives 
of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, could scarcely 
reveal its existence as long as Stalin’s appeasement policy, 
which culminated in the nonaggression pact of 1941, held 
sway. 

But whereas the silence maintained on the incriminat- 
ing document has not done either the Anglo-Saxon 
powers or the Soviet Union any good, it has been of con- 
siderable service to Japan, for the failure to take it 
seriously allowed every move of the Japanese army to 
come to the democratic peoples as a surprise. Future 
moves, though clearly set forth in the Memorial, are still 
the subject of speculation on the part of political analysts 
and molders of public opinion because of their ignorance 
of or disbelief in this document. 

In one of his last articles* Leon Trotsky wrote that he 
could vouch for the fact that the Tanaka Memorial was 
first photographed in the Ministry of Naval affairs in 
Tokyo and brought to Moscow as an undeveloped film. 
He was the first person to see the document in English 
and Russian translations of the Japanese text. 

Trotsky wrote that it would have required a genius 
to execute so complete a forgery with such penetration 
into the objective situation and the political psychology 
of Japan’s ruling circles, and he added that geniuses as a 
rule do not occupy themselves with forgeries but devote 
their energies to other pursuits. To be sure, he goes 

* The Fourth International, June 1941- 
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on to say, “there was no scarcity of forgeries during the 
last war and the ensuing postwar years. Suffice it to recall 
the notorious Sisson documents on the Soviet Republic. 
As a general rule— and I know of no exceptions— docu- 
ments of this type are extremely crude. They tend to 
reveal the psychology of the forgers themselves or of the 
circles for whom they are intended rather than the psy- 
chology of those individuals or groups in whose name 
the forgeries are committed*. If such documents meet 
with credibility, it is only because of lack of familiarity 
with the milieu from which they reportedly emanate. 
The Soviet Government,” Trotsky goes on to say, “con- 
sisted of individuals completely unknown to world public 
opinion. Small wonder that it was possible to ascribe to 
diem any goal or aim whatsoever, and depict these things 
in any kind of language. 

“It is otherwise with the Imperial Government of 
Japan. It constitutes an ancient and traditional milieu. 
Whoever has carefully followed the evolution of Japanese 
politics cannot fail to recognize that the document, with 
its cynical realism and icy fanaticism of the ruling caste, 
originates in this milieu. The document is credible. The 
text is valid. The contents gain credence because they 
speak for themselves.” 

Then he tells the story of how the Tanaka Memorial 
fell into the hands of the Soviet Foreign Office. It appears 
that Felix Dzerzhinsky, who was head of the GPU and the 
Russian Intelligence Service back in 1925, enjoyed the 
services of a very trusted functionary who had direct ac- 
cess to the secret archives of the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. This man had over a certain length of 

* A case in point is the forgery known as "The Protocols of the Elders 
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time furnished the Soviet government with some very valu- 
able information. His work as a foreign spy, says Trot- 
sky, was marked by great precision and conscientiousness 
in. fulfilling his obligations. He had informed Dzerzhin- 
sky, through othef agents, of course, that there existed in 
the Tokyo archives a document of the greatest impor- 
tance. Dzerzhinsky, in describing to his colleagues in the 
Politbureau what he had learned of the contents of the 
secret document, thought that in and of itself it could 
provoke international upheavals, events of vast impor- 
tance, even war between Japan and the United States. 
Trotsky remained skeptical. 

"Wars are not produced by documents,” Trotsky ob- 
jected to Dzerzhinsky. But the chief of the GPU insisted: 
"You have no conception of the importance of this docu- 
ment: it is the program of the ruling circles, approved 
"by the Mikado himself; it embraces the seizure of China, 
the destruction of the United States, world domination.” 
"Mightn’t your agent be duped?” Trotsky asked. “No 
one writes such documents as a rule. Why should such 
plans be put down on paper?” 

The Japanese functionary had offered to copy the docu- 
ment, but the GPU representative in Japan, on instruc- 
tions from Moscow, demanded photographic copies. This 
was much more difficult. To photograph the Memorial 
it was necessary either to introduce a GPU technician 
into the premises of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or 
to teach the Japanese functionary the art of photography. 
These technical difficulties caused a delay in obtaining 
the document. In the end, however, several photographic 
copies of each page were taken, and the film was then 
forwarded by two or three different routes. All the copies 
arrived safely in Moscow. 
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When the document was translated, it staggered the 
readers among whom were, first of all, Trotsky and 
Dzerzhinsky, but also Chicherin, Voroshilov, Stalin, and 
other members of the Politbureau. Bukharin believed so 
little in its authenticity on first sight that he expressed 
the thought that it was perhaps a poem. Trotsky, too, 
was astonished by the contents of the Memorial, but he 
did not in the least doubt its authenticity, acquainted 
as he was with the history of the document, the way it 
came into Soviet hands, and its internal validity. 

“If we grant,” Trotsky wrote after the Japanese had 
branded the Memorial a Chinese forgery, “if we grant 
that the Chinese did manage to find an ideal forger who 
fabricated this document, then the question still remains 
just how this Chinese forgery turned up in the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as a special, secret document? 
Did the Ministry of Foreign Affairs itself arrange to trans- 
mit the falsified Chinese document and pass it off as a 
genuine Japanese document? This supposition is utterly 
fantastic. The Japanese could not have been in the 
least interested in circulating such a document and 
arousing belief in it. They demonstrated this most 
graphically by branding it a forgery the moment it was 
published.” 

Now came the question of publishing the document 
and acquainting the world with the secret bellicose plans 
of Japan. It was impossible to publish the Memorial in 
Russia. Relations between the Soviets and Japan were 
strained to the utmost in those years. Moscow was mak- 
ing concession after concession to Japan. It had its ablest 
diplomat in Tokyo to smooth the ruffled Japanese tem- 
per. 0 have published the document in Moscow would 
have been tantamount to provoking Japan to open con- 
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flict. It was necessary, therefore, to publish the docu- 
ment abroad and, in publishing it, to avoid giving the 
Japanese the slightest inkling of the existence of a link 
between Moscow and the document. 

“We were under the impression,” says Trotsky, “that 

the document would literally be torn from our hands 

But things did not turn out that way at all. It was not 
easy to provide a credible version of how the document 
was obtained from Tokyo. Any reference to the real 
source, i.e., the GPU, would arouse additional distrust. 
In America the suspicion would naturally arise that the 
GPU itself had simply manufactured the document in 
order to poison relations between Japan and the United 
States.” 

The translated document was nevertheless shipped to 
New York, but not directly from Moscow. It came to 
■America from Tokyo. The American press, in publish- 
ing it, made no reference to Moscow whatever. 

However that may be, this also may be said: if it was 
the Bolsheviks’ intention to relieve Japanese pressure on 
the Soviet state by creating bad blood between the U.S.A. 
and Japan, their gun missed fire entirely. In America the 
Tanaka Memorial was then— and still is— treated with 
considerable suspicion. This is not surprising, for, as 
Trotsky points out himself, it is a fact that fraudulent 
documents arc sometimes acknowledged to be genuine 
while authentic documents are not infrequently labeled 
as forgeries. To this must be added that ever since the 
outbreak of the Second World War in Europe, America, 
in order to prevent the spreading of the war against 
Britain in the Far East, for a long time did her utmost 
to spare Japanese sensibilities. This is one reason why 
Admiral Taussig was disavowed by the Navy Department, 
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which preferred to ignore— at least publicly— the existence 
of the Tanaka Memorial. 

When the Japanese authorities denounced the Tanaka 
Memorial as a Chinese and not as a Soviet forgery, they 
showed that they were unaware of Moscow’s role in the 
publication of the document. The appearance of the 
Memorial first of all in the American press naturally led 
the Japanese to suspect that the document had fallen into 
Chinese hands and that it had been forwarded from 
China to New York via Tokyo. 

Although there was ample reason for the Soviets not 
to publish the document back in 1925-27, afterwards, 
when Japan moved into Manchuria and from there ad- 
vanced into Jehol and into China proper, the silence of 
Moscow becomes inexplicable. Trotsky ascribed that 
silence to the excessive caution which often drives Stalin 
to ignore major considerations for the sake of secondary 
and petty ones.” 

All these considerations receded into the background, 
however, as Japan moved slowly forward in the execu- 
tion of a plan of conquest which was drawn up by Baron 
Tanaka in a decisive hour of modern history, back in 
1925. There may be lulls in the battle for Asia and the 
Pacific, temporary setbacks and cautious delays, but one 
glance at the map in this month of August, 1941, shows 
that Japan, like a tiger, has slowly crawled to within easy 
striking distance of Singapore, the Pacific’s passkey. If 
that great naval base can be destroyed or made untenable 
for the British and American fleets by land bombers 
based on southern Indo-China, Japan will have gone a 
long way in driving the Anglo-Saxons from the Asiatic 
continent, which is Nippon’s by divine sanction, as set 
forth in the Tanaka Memorial. 




8 . Why Alexander Was Killed 

Anton Pavelic is the model Fascist: ruthless and utterly 
unscrupulous, boundlessly ambitious and cruel. He had 
violated every law and he has never needed a pretext 
when he sought to betray. His cruelties spring not from 
the heat of his blood, but from cool, calculating medi- 
tation. Tall, well-built, good-looking, and possessing an 
ingratiating manner, Pavelic lived on the fringe of an 
international society which had its centers in Berlin, 
Paris, Deauville, and Monte Carlo in the postwar years. 
An adventurer of sharp practices and equally dubious 
antecedents, he lived tortuously on his wits, sold himself 
brazenly to the highest bidder, and had a very foul repu- 
tation. 

I knew the man when he was in the employ of Juan 
Tvfarch, the owner of Spanish steamship lines, who became 
the financier of Franco’s rebel revolt. At the time, it was 
around 1924-26, Senor March was gathering in his first 
millions. He was engaged in the white-slave traffic, and 
Anton Pavelic was his chief purveyor of women in France. 
Marseilles was the headquarters of the business with 
South America. The late Albert Londres exposed the 
traffic, and Primo de Rivera put Senor March in jail. But 
not Pavelic, because Pavelic got away. 

Before he came west in Europe, Anton Pavelic had 
been a member of the Skupshohtina, the Yugoslav parlia- 
ment, where he led a small party of extremist Croat 
nationalist revolutionaries. The aims of this group were 
frankly separatist. He was obliged, owing to his seditious 
program, to leave Yugoslavia and to take the road of 
exile. The business connection with Juan March having 
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come to an end with the arrest of the Spanish banker, 
Pavelic entered the service of the Hungarian government. 
In 1930 he was installed in Budapest as poglavnik, or 
supreme leader, of the Ustacia terrorist movement. Pog- 
lavnik is the same word as Fuehrer, or Duce, or Caudillo. 
It is the title under which he came to rule in Croatia after 
the destruction of the Yugoslav state by Hitler. 

This secret society of the Ustacia sought to undermine 
the foundations of the kingdom of Yugoslavia. The Hun- 
garian government paid the expenses, but acted in the 
matter as an agent for Italy. Assisted by Kvaternik and 
Gustav Percec, Pavelic began actively to foment armed 
rebellion in Croatia. Provided with ample funds, his 
agents carried on an extensive propaganda all over the 
country, especially among men of a suspicious character 
or in needy circumstances, whose support could be pur- 
chased. All political refugees, moreover, who crossed the 
Yugoslav frontier, whether into Hungary or Italy, or into 
Rumania, were taken to Anton Pavelic, who, after point- 
ing out that their arrest and extradition were imminent, 
promised them immunity if only they joined his move- 
ment. Very soon Pavelic had at his disposal a fairly large 
body of men, dispersed over the principal capitals of 
Europe, who could be depended upon to carry out his 
instructions because their immunity from arrest lasted 
only as long as they faithfully served their chief. 

Pavelic himself was on good terms with the police of 
Hungary, Rumania, Italy, and Germany (after Hitler’s 
accession to power) and with certain high-placed pro- 
Italian personages in France, among them Jean Ghiappe, 
head of the Paris police, and Pierre Laval. Switzerland 
barred him, but in Holland he sought to establish a 
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branch of his organization under the guise of a news 
agency. The agency was indeed established— that is to 
say, a building was rented in The Hague. But it was a 
news agency without newspapermen. 

One day, on a visit to Holland, I happened to read an 
ad in the Dutch newspaper Het Vaderland , a most re- 
spectable and conservative journal, calling for candidates 
to fill the position of chief correspondent in a newly 
established newsgathering organization. I called at the 
indicated address and was received by an individual who 
could speak neither Dutch nor English. I asked this man 
■what sort of news he expected to get in Holland, and he 
replied that the job of chief correspondent merely en- 
tailed co-ordinatirig dispatches that would come from 
Eastern Europe. The summary was to be cabled to 
America. If I wanted the job, he said, I was to come back 
to be interviewed by the chief, who would be in The 
Hague in a week’s time. The man was about to hand me 
his card when a piece of paper fluttered to the floor from 
his wallet. I picked it up and handed it back to him. On 
that piece of cardboard was the emblem of the VMRO, 
the Vontresna Makedonska Revolutionna Organizatsia— 
the Interior Macedonian Revolutionary Organization: a 
dagger lying on a Bible. 

I did not want the job, but I was curious to discover 
what news agency recruited its correspondents by adver- 
tising. A week later when I called, the office had been 
newly furnished and decorated. An information clerk 
had been installed behind a gleaming mahogany desk. 
Above the young man’s head hung a life-sized portrait 
of . . . the late Czar Nicholas II. I asked the man whom I 
had seen on the previous occasion what the significance 
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could be of the picture of the dead Russian Czar in a 
newspaper bureau, and he said to me, with a smile, that 
it was a mere symbol. 

“A symbol of what?" I asked. 

“Of glory!” said the man. 

“Past glory?” 

“No, glory to come,” said the man. 

As he led me towards the room where I was to see the 
chief, the man confided that several high-placed Holland- 
ers were financially interested in the new venture. He 
cited several names. In the editor's sanctum, I found my- 
self face to face with Anton Pavel ic. 

“In what way,” said I, in the course of the conversation, 
“will this news agency further your plans of achieving 
Croat independence, for that is your chief ambition in 
life, is it not?” 

“It is,” he replied, “but our chief aim here is to gather 
news from Russia.” 

“Aren’t we a long way from Russia here in The 
Hague?” 

“We will have our correspondents in Riga in due 
course of time.” 

“But why Russia, of all places?” 

“Preparations,” Pavelic said mysteriously. "Prepara- 
tions for the future, for the redivision of the oil wells. 
That is why the Dutch capitalists are interested and back- 
ing us.” 

But how can the Russian oil wells her redivided so long 

as the Bolsheviks hold them?” 

“Oh, they won’t be there much longer,” Pavelic as- 
sured me. There is going to be a war before long that 
will end the Red Terror. We have at last a champion of 

decency in Europe. . . 
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“Who is that?” 

“Adolf Hitler!” 

I left him on that note. Two months later when I 
passed the place again, I noticed that it was closed. That 
was in July, 1934. 

From Holland Pavelic seems to have returned to east- 
ern Europe. At any rate, he was soon thereafter reported 
engaged in rounding up his revolutionaries and refugees 
and bringing them together in large camps. In those 
camps, located in Hungary and Italy, Pavelic set about 
teaching the novices the elements of the profession of 
Banditry. The best known of these training camps was 
Janka Puszta, a farm lying in close proximity to the Yugo- 
slav border. Pavelic commuted between Hungary and 
Italy. When in Rome he moved in the select circles of 
tire blackshirt hierarchy. He was a frequent visitor to 
tire Palazzo di Venezia and once had an audience with 
Pope Pius XI, who, it should be said, was not aware of 
tire man’s evil reputation. 

To break the Yugoslav state, Pavelic held that assassina- 
tion as well as armed sedition was indispensable. In many 
of his pamphlets and newssheets, such as Ustacia and 
Gric, which his agents distributed secretly in the Hun- 
garian- Y ugosiav frontier zone, frequent appeals were 
made to the Croat population to kill King Alexander and 
the members of his government as the only means of se- 
curing their independence. 

To kill Alexander became, in fact, the chief object of 
the entire bandit organization. It was Anton Pavelic who 
personally took the matter in hand. To prove to the 
world that if the King were assassinated this would be 
simply the expression of popular anger roused to despera- 
tion by oppression, he first sent small groups of terrorists 
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into Croatia. These, according to plan, proceeded to 
attack military and police posts and to blow up bridges 
and tunnels. Upon learning of Alexander's forthcoming 
visit to Paris, Pavclic, with the aid of Budapest and Rome 
(which provided the false passports and visas), dispatched 
two groups of assassins especially selected for the murder. 
One group proceeded to Paris where they were to take 
action if a previous attempt at Marseilles failed. 

The three assassins detailed for Marseilles crossed 
Switzerland and, traveling as tourists, arrived by car at 
a French village, where rooms at the local hotel had been 
booked in advance for them. From the village they went 
singly to Marseilles. In the Hotel Victoria, near the 
Cannebiire, the southern city's main thoroughfare, they 
met a mysterious blonde woman, whose identity as Pave* 
lie’s mistress was later established. To each of the con- 
spirators she presented a revolver. The leader of the three, 
Kvaternik, who was raised to the dignity of Governor of 
Croatia after the conquest of Yugoslavia by Hiller, pros- 
pected the route of the royal procession and selected the 
spot from which the attempt was to be made. 

When Alexander came driving up from the Vieux* 
Port, where he had landed, he was accompanied by 1 ,01m 
Barthou, the French Foreign Minister. The King was 
killed outright, and Barthou expired in an ambulance on 
the way to the prefecture. General Georges, chief of the 
French General Staff, was seriously wounded. 

After the crime Pavclic fled to Italy, where he was 
accidentally arrested by the police in Turin. He was im- 
mediately set free when Count Galca/zo Ciano learned 
the prisoner’s identity. A telegram invited him to pro- 
ceed to Rome at once. In that city Pavclic lived in a 
villa luxuriously furnished by the Italian Foreign Min 
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is ter until the German armies marched into Croatia. But 
before that France made an attempt to have him extra- 
dited. 

The widowed Queen of Yugoslavia caused a charge of 
murder to be laid against Pavelic and Kvaternik and en- 
trusted the case to her attorney, Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
tbe former Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
France. Paul-Boncour filed a demand for extradition 
with the Ministry of Justice in Rome. Rome would have 
bad to give up the murderers if it had not been for Pierre 
Laval. This gentleman, upon becoming Prime Minister 
of France, persuaded or ordered Paul-Boncour to drop 
the case for raisons d’dtat. Laval’s policy was aimed at 
placing Franco-Italian relations on a “realistic footing.” 

In 1941 Pavelic, gangster and ruffian, was made poglav- 
nik of Croatia, the land he had dishonored by his sordid 
and criminal existence. No more suitable person could 
be found by Duce and Fuehrer than this individual who 
had rendered them so great a service. 

For what had Anton Pavelic accomplished in that de- 
cisive hour when the shots rang out on the Cannebide 
in Marseilles? 

He had killed Alexander of Yugoslavia, France’s most 
dependable ally in eastern Europe, the man who was, so 
to speak, the keystone in the arch of France’s eastern sys- 
tem of alliances. Alexander alone could have held the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes together. 

After his death Yugoslavia sank through discord and 
strife from the position of the major military state in the 
Balkans into impotence. Alexander’s death removed the 
danger to Italy of being caught some day in the Franco- 
Yugoslav pincers. 

Pavelic also removed Barthou, the statesman who 
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aimed at linking France and the Soviet Union in a de- 
fensive alliance. Had that alliance become a reality, it 
would have assured peace in Europe for a long time. For. 
with France and Russia united, Herr Hitler would have 
been hemmed in by a circle of steel. 




9 - " Thou Art The Man!” 

In SPITE of his eminent services in the war of 1914-18 
as Marshal Foch s chief collaborator and his own ex- 
pressed desire to remain in active service, the government 
of the Popular Front, mindful of the warning of Georges 
Clemenceau that Weygand was “the most dangerous of 
the clerical-military clique,” placed him on the retired 
list the moment he attained the age of sixty-five. 

Monarchist, anti-Semite, contemptuously anti-British, 
with important connections in the world of finance and 
industry, Maxime Weygand was, on the word of Foch 
himself, unquestionably the ablest military strategist that 
the last war produced. For that reason alone, perhaps, he 
was the more to be feared. 

Ever since the Boulanger affair in the eighties the gov- 
ernment and the republican association had with more 
than a suspicious eye followed the political activities and 
public conduct of prominent military men. When, after 
the First World War, the question arose of recompensing 
the victorious military chiefs by granting them the title of 
Marshal of France, Clemenceau first objected on the 
ground that the new dignity would render these men 
more popular than was desirable from a political point 
of view. In the end he compromised by agreeing to con- 
fer the baton on Joffre, Foch, Fayolle Lyautey, Franchet 
d’Esperey, and Pdtain. 

When it was suggested that Weygand deserved the 
honor more than anyone else (which was undoubtedly 
true, for he had been the brains of the Allied campaign, 
as much as Ludendorff had been the supreme tactician on 
the German side), Clemenceau burst into a fit of violent 
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anger. It was on that occasion that the Tiger urged the 
retirement of Weygand as soon as possible. "Weygand 
has gone far enough," said Clemenceau. 'To allow that 
man to grow in popularity may prove more dangerous 
to the life of the Republic than poor old Boulanger. . . . 
Weygand is brilliant. He is resolute. He knows what he 
wants, anti he is up to his neck in the Jesuits. And of the 
Jesuits we know what they think of republics and of the 
French Republic in particular." What Weygand wanted 
and thought was dear from his published works on Tu* 
renne, Vauban. Condc, and the other great captains of 
the epoch of Louis XVI, in which there is an idealiiation 
of the Grand Monarquc and the period when France as a 
kingdom dominated the European scene. 

I once had an opportunity of observing General Wey- 
gaud at dose range. I bat was in hi 37* when, .liter con* 
siderablc effort, 1 succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with him on the subject of the state of the defenses of 
different European countries, t saw a little man, extraor- 
dinarily lithe and supple for his ,»ge, with a widened face, 
shrewd, intelligent, dearly xenophotre, who spoke with 
just the merest soujgjon of the accent of the north country 
Weygand was born in Belgium and teas brought up on the 
estate of the late Empress of Mexic o, die demented Car* 
lotta. 

He explained the strength of the various European 
armies to me in quick, snappy sentences. I ret ail how he 
said that the French Intelligence Service had precise 
knowledge of what was going on in Germany in the line 
of military preparations and that Goering had set aside 
1500 planes To launc h a surprise attack on France." 

"But," Weygand assured me, "France is fully prepared 
and constantly on the alert so that there is little danger 
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of the Germans overwhelming us in a sudden attack. We 
know what they have; fortunately, we could see them com- 
ing if they should make a move in our direction. He 
would say nothing of the surrender of Czechoslovakia and 
the loss of its forty-five divisions and splendid mechanical 
equipment to the democracies in the event of a war with 
Germany. 

He reminded me that Frederick the Great had once 
written to his envoy in Paris that even if the royal budget 
did not permit him a large enough allowance to ride in 
as fine a carriage as the diplomatic representatives of 
other countries, the ambassador was to bear in mind that 
behind the Prussian ambassador, even if he went on foot, 
there stood the thirty thousand bayonets of the Prussian 
monarch. 

“Today,” said Weygand, “it is not bayonets, but tanks 
and airplanes that give France a voice in the concert of 
the nations. They are of such numbers and of such qual- 
ity that France can afford to speak calmly and look toward 
the future without anxiety.” 

I noticed that Weygand referred to Mussolini several 
times as “the eminent chief of the Italian nation, who fol- 
lows a realistic policy.” But the point that seemed to 
give the General the greatest concern, it appeared, had 
nothing at all to do with military affairs and with the rela- 
tive strength of eventual future combatants. He was wor- 
ried over the French system of education. He clenched his 
fists and dug his fingernails into his hands as he spoke 
fiercely of teachers who had come under the influence of 
alien cults and who no longer honored the traditions of 
the French family and of the French fatherland. 

It was obvious that he had the neutral school in mind, 
I’ecole laique, whose teachers at that time had just joined 
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the trade union movement and whose congress had sent 
a call for fraternal co-operation between the educators of 
all lands to the end that "peace might be preserved and 
the nations advance together on the road to the human 
ideal.” 

"Teachers,” said Weygand, "should instill the old patri- 
otic virtues. What kind of soldiers is France to have in the 
future,” he asked, "if its children are inculcated with such 
doctrines, as are now rampant, about international fra- 
ternization.” I said to monsieur le General that I had at- 
tended the teachers* congress and that I heard Monsieur 
Delmas, the chairman, put the motion of greeting to the 
pedagogues of the world. . . . 

“Ah, out?” he arched Ids eyebrows. “Disgusting! What 
did you think?” 

“{ thought," I said, “that it was rather a pleasant idea 
to see the teachers of the world fraternize rather than the 
cannon makers." That was the end of the interview. 

After Ids retirement, Weygand was elected a member 
of the French Academy. That made him one of the forty 
living Immortals. His election was not, however, intended 
by the academic hotly as a tribute to his great proficiency 
in the art of war. It was a tacit rebuke to the government 
for having removed him from active participation in the 
administration of the nation's military affairs. 

Released from the army and from the restrictions placet! 
on army men in the political arena, Weygand became an 
assiduous attendant at the mass meetings held by the or- 
ganization of the Croix de Feu, the Fiery Cross, of width 
his friend and fellow director of Paris Gas and Electricity, 
Colonel Francois dc la Rocque, was the leader. Although 
he did not make speeches, he sat on the platform and 
contented himself, on the sole occasion I attended one of 
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the meetings of the Croix de feu in the Salle Wagram with 
paying a few words of tribute to De la Rocque, to whom 
he referred as “a chief, a patriot, and a realist.” It was 
evident that Weygand liked realists of the colored-shirt 
variety. 

Toward the end both he and Marshal Petain found their 
way into the high conclave of the Cagoulards, the anti- 
Semitic, Fascist, terroristic organization that affected the 
paraphernalia— the hood and cloak— worn by the now-dis- 
solved Legion of Death. So many high-ranking military 
men were on the supreme council of the hooded order that 
the government had to proceed with the greatest caution 
in investigating the bomb outrages committed in Paris by 
members of that organization in 1938. When the police 
stumbled on a list of the directors of the Cagoulards , Wey- 
gand was suddenly recalled to active service and sent to 
Syria to reorganize the armies of the Levant. 

From Syria Weygand returned helter-skelter by airplane 
on May 17, 1940, when Paul Reynaud had taken over the 
reins of government from Edouard Daladier and after the 
German armies had broken through the Dutch and Bel- 
gian defenses. Weygand immediately set out for a tour of 
inspection of the front lines. Reynaud had announced that 
the military situation was grave but by no means desper- 
ate. Moreover, he announced, General Weygand had now 
taken command: Weygand, the man of mystery, who had 
helped Foch win his phenomenal successes, the man who, 
when the Bolsheviks were in the suburbs of Warsaw, had 
shown by a mere stroke of the pen on the maps of the 
Polish general staff the way in which the Red army cou 
be rolled back. ... 

Weygand flew to Ypres where Viscount Gort, comman- 
der in chief of the British Expeditionary Force, the Bel- 
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gian General Miehiels, and General Billotte awaited them. 
Leopold III, King of the Belgians, explained the military 
situation. According to one of those present, the King ex- 
pressed himself with moderation and great restraint, but 
he pointed out to Weygand that whereas the Belgians and 
the British were fighting heroically and were making enor- 
mous sacrifices, the French were falling back without giv- 
ing battle at a single spot. The King remarked: “The 
French have fallen back two hundred and fifty kilometers 
[about 155 miles] in seven days. ... My army has suffered 
enormous losses in covering the French retreat, but these 
operations will be absolutely futile if the French do not 
make a stand. We cannot go on holding the entire German 
army alone. Why do not the French stop retreating when 
the enemy has not even made contact with them?*' Viscount 
Gort, the English commander, supported the King but 
used more vigorous language. 

Leopold then offered to take over the line held by the 
16th French Army Corps, which stood on the left wing 
of the Belgians in the Dutch province of Zeeland, "but 
Monsieur Weygand politely refused that generous offer.” 
Within an hour of the conference the ifith French Army 
Corps received orders to fall back, without having fired 
a shot and leaving the British and Belgians to withstand 
the German onslaught alone. 

It is commonly supposed that General Weygand, who 
had been instructed to reorganize the French Army of the 
Levant and to work out, con jointly with General Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell, British commander in chief in the Near fast, 
a plan for the defense of the Suez Canal and its approaches, 
remained at lus post during the first nine months of the 
war assiduously occupied with his important task, Noth- 
ing is farther from the truth. Weygand did make a tour of 
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inspection of the disposition of French and British forces 
in the Near Eastern theater, and he actually had one con- 
ference with General Wavell in January, 1940. But that 
conference was a dismal failure. For it was on that occa- 
sion that Wavell proposed, at the behest of the British War 
Office, to pool Franco-British resources in the Near and 
Middle East and to present a common front in whatever 
direction danger might be lurking. Wavell suggested, as 
a practical step toward a complete co-ordination of effort, 
that some of France’s best combat troops, notably the 
mechanized equipment, be forthwith transferred from 
Syria to the western desert of Egypt to confront the Italian 

barbed-wire line in Libya. 

The British officer expressed the opinion that the first 
move Mussolini was most likely to make, upon coming into 
the war on Germany’s side, would be to create a diversion 
from the front in western Europe if fighting should break 
out there and become particularly heavy. It was true, Gen- 
eral Wavell argued, that Mussolini had kept thirty-five 
thousand men on the island of Rhodes ever since the be- 
ginning of the Ethiopian campaign and that it was quite 
clearly intended that these troops were to be used to 
threaten Cyprus, Crete, and the Lebanese coast and were 
eventually to try to land at those points. On the other 
hand, he had been assured by the British Admira ty, nava 
units could quite easily prevent the Italian army on Rhodes 
from leaving that island. The reality to be reckoned with 
was that the greatest Italian troop concentration had 
curred in Libya. In other words, Syria was not in such 
immediate danger as Egypt. The former coungy c ould , 
moreover, be patroled by machines based on the Damaatus 
and Palestinian airdromes, whereas Egypt, ! 
known since the Ethiopian campaign, figured at the top 
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of Mussolini’s list of revendications in the Mediterranean 
area. 

To the amazement of the British staff officers, Weygand 
hotly disputed General Wavell’s allegations that the Duce 
had anything but the best intentions toward France. There 
was no reason to suppose, he said, that Mussolini intended 
to throw in his lot with Berlin. The British officers, who 
knew no better than that the mobs in the Italian cities were 
clamoring for Tunisia, Nice, Savoy, Djibouti, and Corsica, 
all of them French, not British possessions, were stupefied 
to hear the French commander dismiss these chauvinistic 
outbreaks in Italy as insignificant demonstrations by irre- 
sponsible elements. He further claimed to have positive 
information from his friends Pierre Laval and Fran^ois- 
Poncet, the French ambassador to Rome, that the Duce 
harbored no evil intentions against France. The upshot 
was that further discussions of close Franco-British col- 
laboration in the Near East were dropped. 

Thereafter, when Weygand had occasion to refer to mili- 
tary operations in the Near East, he spoke in downright 
scurrilous terms of General Wavell and his staff. But he 
made these contemptuous declarations in Paris, for he re- 
mained in the Near East but for brief periods of two and 
three weeks. Most of General Weygand’s time as comman- 
der in chief of France’s Near Eastern forces was spent in 
France, where he carried on a frenzied campaign for a 
declaration of war against . . . the Soviet Union. He urged 
that an expedition be sent to Norway to strike at the Soviet 
Union in the neighborhood of Murmansk and simultane- 
ously that an attack be launched in the Caucasus and the 
Crimea. The French navy was to sail up the Aegean, 
through the Dardanelles and the Hellespont, bombard 
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Odessa, and land an expeditionary force on Russia s Black 
Sea shores. 

One can hardly see how an expedition of that sort would 
have affected (except adversely) the military situation of 
France, menaced, as that country was, by the bulk of the 
German army mobilized on her borders. Could it be that 
after the partition of Poland Weygand considered Russia 
such a valuable supporter of Germany that, by attacking 
the Soviet Union, he thought to weaken the Reich? Or 
did he think that a French expeditionary force steaming 
up the Aegean or landing on the coast of Norway would 
in a flash be followed by Stalin hoisting the white flag on 
the Kremlin? Nothing of the sort. Weygand was too good 
a strategist not to know that the Red army of Russia could 
not be beaten by the kind of expeditionary force France, 
under the most favorable circumstances, could have mus- 



tered against it. 

In an article published in the Revue des Deux Monies 
under a three-star pseudonym, Maxime Weygand himself 
had remarked upon the effectiveness and the precision o 
Russia’s artillery on Finland’s Mannerheim Line. He also 
knew full well what had happened in 1919, when an at- 
tempt was made to land a French army at Odessa, at a time 
when the Red army consisted of mere irregular crowds 0 
partisans. In fine, General Weygand was perfectly well 
aware that an expedition against the Soviet Union would 
be no walkover, even if he succeeded m the most improb- 
able feat of landing an army on Russian soil _ 

Then, what was his aim in abandoning is impor an 
post in the Near East, where France was menaced as muc 
as Britain (for the Suez Canal is the gateway to the French 
Far Eastern possessions as much as it is Englan s an 
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land’s road to their Asiatic empire), and come to Paris to 
engage in political intrigue and create even more dissen- 
sion in French councils? 

Every politician and general in France was harping on 
one subject and one subject only: the urgent necessity of 
having the nation present a united front to the German 
enemy, who had crushed France’s only ally in eastern Eu- 
rope and who was now gathering his resources on the bor- 
ders of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg for a drive 
toward the Channel ports and Paris. Everyone in France 
knew and saw that the danger was near at home and that 
it was immense, and yet here was a general, the greatest 
strategist of the previous war, moving heaven and earth 
to deplete France’s resources in manpower and armored 
equipment for what seemed a foolhardy and risky mili- 
tary undertaking two thousand miles away against Rus- 
sia, which was not mobilized on France's borders, which 
was not at war with France, and which had given not the 
slightest indication that it might become a belligerent in 
any war that Germany unleashed against the French. 

The world has heard ad infinitum that the defeat of 
France must be attributed to inner disruption, to the fact 
that the people were split into opposing political groups, 
to the growth of pacifism and the spirit of international- 
ism, or even— most cynical lie of all— to a growth of luxury 
and indolence among the French masses. Discord there 
unquestionably was, but that discord did not manifest 
itself in the French masses. 

There was not a single antixvar demonstration in Paris 
or in any of the metropolitan centers of the provinces, not 
even in the municipalities that constituted the so-called 
“Red belt’’ around the capital. Not a single political party 
voted against war credits. It is not true, either, as it is so 
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often alleged, that the Communists sabotaged France’s war 
effort. One has only to consult Winston Churchill’s Step 
by Step to learn what attitude the French Communists 
took and how the British Prime Minister lauded their 
patriotism and included them amongst the best soldiers 
of France. No, the crux lay elsewhere. 

It was Weygand and Laval, Pdtain and Flandin, Badouin 
and Bonnet, who sabotaged the French war effort. It was 
the French General Staff and the officers’ corps, the Roman 



Catholic hierarchy, and the trust magnates and utility 
directors who were afraid to fight Hitler. Not that they 
were afraid of being defeated. They were afraid that the 
phenomenal Gallic fury, the revolutionary fervor of the 
French people, would, once the country was seriously men- 
aced, gain the upper hand and not only hurl back the Nazi 
hordes, but run over into the Reich and liberate the Ger- 
man people from the spiritual and physical tyranny of 
Fascism. They were afraid of victory. They did not want 
to see Herr Hitler, the man who had vowed to eradicate 
democracy, eliminated. They hated democracy as much 
as he. They considered democracy, and rightly so, a greater 
threat than Hitler to their own class hegemony in French 
society. Thierry Maulnier, who wrote, in justification of 
the surrender of France, that a victory of French arms 
would have meant a victory for democratic principles, 
which would in turn have led straight to the rum of France 
and of Europe, effectively blew the gaff with those wor s 
and unconsciously showed up the falsity of the explana- 
tions and analyses of the “explainers” who came to Amer- 
ica after the fall of France to befuddle the judgment of the 

American people. 

Maxime Weygand, in advocating an expedi ion ? 
the Soviet Union, merely sought to get into Herr Hitler 
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good graces. He wanted to make an attempt to change 
and transform the war into a holy alliance against Russia. 
In a late hour, when the armies of German Fascism were 
poised for a mortal blow against the French, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, and Scandinavian democracies, he sought to divert 
the Teutonic fury by offering collaboration with Ger- 
many. He thought that, in taking the lead against Russia, 
he could turn the full might of the mobilized armies of 
Europe against that country. In other words, he attempted 
to incorporate France into the Fascist bloc by a detour. 
He tried to convey the message to Hitler that France — at 
least, the French ruling clique — had no desire to fight him 
and that he and his friends did not look on Fascism as an 
evil, but as the supreme good— the only remedy, in fact, 
to save the privileged position of the bourgeoisie against 
the progressive democratization of life. 

Incidentally, Weygand’s foolish suggestion — or was it 
so foolish?— to occupy Norway naturally reached the ears 
of the German High Command and gave Adolf Hitler 
sufficient justification to claim that, in invading the Scan- 
dinavian kingdom, the Germans had merely stolen a 
march on the Franco-British allies. 

This General Weygand, who, to the knowledge of 
every informed man in France, looked upon defense 
against Germany as a waste of effort because Russia, not 
Hitler, was the real enemy in his eyes; who held the 
French Republic and republican institutions in execra- 
tion; who was a member of the Academie Fran^aise, 
which was a center of pro-German and pro-Italian ele- 
ments that held victory over the Germans undesirable 
and dictatorship the perfect form of social order as op- 
posed to “democratic decadence”; who, moreover, was 
one of the animating spirits in a Fascist organization 
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openly calling for collaboration with Germany and Italy 
in the establishment of a new order in Europe, and 
which, through its newspapers, had more than once sug- 
gested that it might become advisable to call in Adolf 
Hitler to establish order in France (that is, to crush the 
democracy that the native French Fascists had not been 
able to crush): this General Weygand was entrusted with 
the sole responsibility of defending France against the 
German onslaught in May, 1940. 

Upon his arrival at the front, Weygand began by 
quarreling with the British over the technique of the 
withdrawal from Belgium and then ordered French divi- 
sions to fall back without first informing either the Bel- 
gians or the British of his decisions. The front was 
therewith thrown into hopeless confusion. But Weygand 
was playing his own game. At last he had the reins in 
his hand and was steering the French Republic toward 
the harbor into which he had wanted to steer her for a 
long time— perdition. In the cabinet he had an able 
second in le faux frere, Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 
the mythical hero of Verdun, who had counseled sur- 
render in the previous war, back in 1917 and 1918. 

The French government, headed by Paul Reynaud, a 
vain litle parvenu who had gained some notoriety as the 
advocate of monetary inflation and who was consumed 
by ambitions of power and wealth, had been transferred 
to Tours on the night of June 10. Before leaving the 
capital, the majority of the members of the government 
besides the presidents of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Senate, Messrs. Herriot and Jeanneney, had elab- 
orated a plan to fight the . Germans in a delaying action, 
first on the Aisne, then on the Seine, then on the Loire, 
and finally on the Garonne-Gironde line in order to 
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enable as much of the army as possible to embark at 
the southern and southwestern ports for the purpose of 
continuing the war from Africa. 

When this plan was brought to the attention of Wey- 
gand at Tours on June 13 in a cabinet meeting, both he 
and Petain immediately vetoed it. One who was present 
at that session has declared that the attitude of General 
Weygand not only surprised the cabinet members, but 
“filled every man present with stupefaction.” Their 
stupefaction turned to silent horror when Weygand in 
icy tones mentioned capitulation. 

The General was asked if in his opinion the military 
situation had degenerated to such a point that no other 
course of action was left. It was then that he gave the 
answer that unmasked him and his intentions. “It is 
not the military situation that is so bad,” he replied, 
but if you gentlemen do not ask for an armistice there 
will be Communism in France. Maurice Thorez [the 
secretary of the Communist party] has already established 
himself at the Elys^e [the presidential residence in Paris], 
Riots have broken out in the capital. We must hurry if 
we are to save France. Only capitulation can save usl . . 

Georges Mandel, Minister of the Interior and there- 
fore chief of the Paris service de security, immediately 
challenged Weygand’s tale of a Communist uprising in 
Paris. He said that but an hour before he had been in 
telephonic communication with Monsieur Langeron, the 
Prefect of Police in Paris, who had been ordered to stay 
behind to assure order in the capital until the Germans 
arrived. Langeron had assured Mandel, his chief, that 

a.11 was quiet in Paris and that the city was virtually 
deserted. ' 

“That was only an hour ago,” said Georges Mandel. 
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General W eygand could scarcely control himself upon 
hearing those words. He grew red in the face and began 
to say something that sounded like: “You, Monsieur 
Mandel, you are . . But he checked himself. The time 
had not come yet to say openly to a minister of the gov- 
ernment what the members of the Croix de Feu had so 
often shouted at Leon Blum in public meetings: “Vous 
n’etes pas un Frangais des Frangais , Monsieur Blum” in 
other words: “You are a Jew!” Weygand, after beginning 
to say it, bethought himself, stuttered, coughed, and 
finally flung out: “Do you doubt the word of an officer?” 
“Not at all,” Mandel replied coolly. “Shall I telephone 
the Prefect again?” he asked. “Monsieur le general could 
then speak to Monsieur Langeron himself. I would like 
to have the President of the Republic [who was present] 
and all you gentlemen [members of the cabinet and of 
the Supreme War Council] hear what the Prefect has 
to say.” And, joining action to words, Mandel called 
Paris, spoke to Langeron, and once again heard the 
Prefect of Police say that all was quiet. 

“But there are rumors that the boulevards are swarm- 
ing with Communists!” Mandel insisted. 

“There is not a soul in the streets, from the Porte 
Dauphine to the Porte de Charenton,” came back Lang- 
eron. “The city is as dead as a cemetery! 

“Where are you now. Monsieur Langeron?” 

“At the prefecture.” 

“On the Boulevard du Palais, are there any crowds 
about in the Latin quarter?” 

“Not a soul, monsieur le ministre!’ 

“Monsieur Langeron, it is rumored here in Tours that 
Maurice Thorez, the secretary of the Communist party, 
has installed himself at the £lysee; also, that important 
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buildings have been occupied, that there are riots. . . 

“Absolutely nothing to that, monsieur le ministre; 
everything is quiet here. We are awaiting the entry o£ 
the Germans tomorrow morning. There is no panic, 
no disturbance, no sign of Communists. Everything is 
normal.” 

That spiked Weygand’s maneuver to force the govern- 
ment to ask for an armistice. Nevertheless, both he and 
Pdtain resumed their pressure on Paul Reynaud to bring 
the war to a quick conclusion. After hours of delibera- 
tion, it was decided to move the seat of government to 
Bordeaux the moment the Germans should reach Char- 
tres. Before moving to Bordeaux the cabinet had another 
session at the Chateau de Saint-Avestin, President Le- 
brun’s country place. When Weygand was not present, 
Lebrun seemed to agree that the best course would be 
to move over to Africa, save the fleet and the colonies, 
and continue the fight on England’s -side. But the mo- 
ment Weygand made his reappearance and began insist- 
ing again that France capitulate before exasperating 
Hitler by her resistance and making the Fuehrer’s armis- 
tice conditions more severe, Lebrun weakened. Still, he 
insisted that he wanted the consent of the British govern- 
ment to an armistice. 

In the meantime the Germans had entered Paris, and 
the French armies were in headlong retreat. Division 
after division passed through the cities of the rear with- 
out a single officer. Stephan Lauzanne, former editor of 
Le Matin and one of the most careful observers, reported 
that wherever he stopped to watch the retreating army 
go by, he was struck by the total absence of officers. In 
several places he questioned the soldiers as to the where- 
abouts of their superiors. In each case he received the 
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same reply: “We haven’t seen our officers for weeks.” 
Other reporters, who watched at other points, have re- 
marked on that same circumstance. Yet, there was no 
panic among the troops. Panic was confined to the civil- 
ians. The soldiers had no orders except the last order 
given them by their fugitive officers: to fall back and to 
keep on falling back. I have in my possession fifteen 
letters from personal acquaintances who served in the 
French army. In different terms they confirmed what 
Lauzanne had written: the officers abandoned their men 
to their fate. 

When the government of France reached Bordeaux on 
June 14, it was found that a rump parliament was in 
session in the mairie. That rump parliament was headed 
by Pierre Laval and was made up of all the appeasers, 
the anti-British elements in high politics, and the other 
friends of Hitler and Mussolini. They gathered in the 
office of Adrien Marquet, Mayor of Bordeaux, a Fascist 
stalwart of long standing. For a few hours, which seemed 
interminable, the debate raged between these groups 
and the members of the regular government as to what 
course to pursue. Paul Reynaud was still in favor then 
of heading for Africa, and several of his ministers had 
already set out for the transmarine colonies to get things 
in readiness. Amongst them was Georges Mandel and 
Edouard Daladier. These men were later arrested and, 
among other things, charged with desertion by the .su- 
preme deserters, Henri Philippe P£tam and Maxime 

Weygand. , . , . , 

Weygand and Pdtain had almost won their battle for 

surrender when Great Britain entered upon the scene 
on June 14. Its envoys were Lord Lloyd, personal friend 
of Winston Churchill, General Spears, and Mr. Alexan- 
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der Union. They arrived by plane and were immediately 
brought into the presence of the President of the Repub- 
lic, the cabinet ministers, the presidents of the chamber 
and the Senate, General Weygand, and Marshal P^tain. 

Lord Lloyd explained the British proposition with fine 
tact and sensitiveness. He brought word that Great Bri- 
tain proposed an immediate union of the French and 
British Empires. Hitler might have overrun a good part 
of France: that was a disaster of which he would not deny 
the magnitude or mitigate the gravity. Yet, nothing was 
lost. The French army, as well as the British, was virtu- 
ally intact. The French army could yet be extricated 
and at a word from him, George Ambrose Lloyd, the 
signal would be flashed from London for the entire 
British navy— the Home Fleet, the Mediterranean squad- 
rons, and the Atlantic patrols, probably a thousand ships 
in all— to rush to France’s western and southern ports to 
begin the evacuation of the French armed forces. Two 
or three French army corps were to be halted in their 
retreat to face the oncoming foe and try to hold him 
until the bulk of the army and most of the material and 
stocks were embarked for Africa. Once established there, 
the forces were to be reorganized, and the French navy 
was to join with the British in driving the Italians, who 
had entered the war a few days before, from the Med- 
iterranean. 

Paul Reynaud took the offer under advisement, and 
the debate resumed once more: the government sitting 
in the Bordeaux prefecture, Laval and his satellites in 
the city hall, with Weygand serving as go-between and 
military adviser to both groups. 

Laval and his friends were for breaking off the British 
affiance at once, for setting up an antidemocratic govern- 
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ment in unoccupied France, and for entering into nego- 
tiations with the Germans with a view to bringing France 
eventually into the Axis combination. Reynaud favored 
transferring the government to London, as Poland and 
Holland had done, to accept the British offer of union, 
and to evacuate the army to Africa. The three British 
representatives remained in constant touch with the gov- 
ernment and on June 15 were asked to submit their 
propositions once more, this time in writing. When they 
delivered their document to the cabinet, Weygand re- 
ceived it from the hands of General Spears. As he took 
the papers, Weygand remarked: “This is the offer to 
France to give up her independence and become a 
British dominion.” 

The British took the insult calmly and withdrew to 
allow the cabinet to deliberate. For a few hours the 
majority seems to have been in favor of accepting the 
British plan. Then Weygand, who had gone to fetch 
Laval, reappeared and began to expostulate on the im- 
possibility of withdrawing the French army. Reynaud, 
hearing this, again began to waver. Someone said to 
Pierre Laval: “But if you accept the German conditions 
you connive at the total collapse of France for at least 
fifty years.” To which Laval returned: “That is true, 
but we shall at last be able to take the working class in 

hand.” , , 

“With Germany?” asked the diplomat, who had spoken 

first. “With Germany against the French people?” 

“With Germany to eradicate the pestilence, Laval 

came back. 

After hearing this conversation, Paul Reynaud re- 
signed, and Marshal Petain agreed to head the ministry. 
P 6 tain named Weygand his first assistant and the advo- 
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cates of complete capitulation and collaboration with 
Fascist Germany were at last in the saddle. 

For more than a year thereafter the world looked with 
hope and expectation to Weygand, Would he save 
France’s honor by making a stand across the Mediter- 
ranean in Morocco, which Germany had not been able 
to touch; or would he, in spite of the humiliation of 
France and of Hitler’s subsequent betrayal of the hopes 
of the French Fascists, carry out his new master’s wishes. 
He was a free man. He did not have a large army at 
his disposal in Morocco, it is true. But it was an army 
large enough to keep Hitler in Europe and, in collabora- 
tion with Wavell, to throw Mussolini out of Tripoli. 
He chose the road of dishonor. He facilitated the Duce’s 
attack on Egypt by allowing Italian and, later, German 
armored equipment to be landed in Tunis. 

He next permitted German troops to filter into 
Morocco, into Algiers, and into Senegal for the occupa- 
tion of strategic positions in the Reich’s eventual drive 
against the Western Hemisphere— the goal of all Ger- 
many’s stirring. 

It is Weygand who, without being compelled to do so, 
handed Hitler the pistol directed at the heart of America. 




io. Hess Flies to Scotland 

Nobody who knows anything about Rudolf Hess, 
about his character and about his position in the Nazi 
hierarchy will seriously entertain the thought that his 
flight to Scotland was desertion or that he intended to trans- 
fer himself, with all his influence and all his secrets, to the 
enemy’s camp. Not that the man is incapable of treason. 
Rudolf Hess is capable of every foul deed under the 
sun. He is a killer— a killer of his closest collaborators 
and of men who had long considered themselves his most 
intimate friends. 

When it is a question of serving the Fuehrer’s inter- 
ests, Hess will do anything and take any risk, even if it 
involves placing himself in the enemy’s power. He it 
was who carried out the purge in Munich and in south- 
ern Germany in June, 1934, while Goring attended to 
the bloody business up north. It was Rudolf Hess who 
walked into Ernst Rohm’s room at Hitler’s behest and 
silently placed the loaded revolver on the table and who, 
upon hearing Rohm say: “Nein, aber diese Dienst werde 
ich dem Adolf nicht erweisen — this service I will not 
render Adolf,” deliberately took aim and kept firing 
until the chief of the S.A. lay riddled on the floor. It 
was Hess who thereupon calmly reloaded his revolver 
and drove to the inn where the Nazi chiefs had often 
foregathered. There he killed the innkeeper in the pres- 
ence of the man’s wife and children, not because he was 
a member of the opposition, but because of the possi- 
bility that the innkeeper had overheard some snatches 
of conversation between the Nazi leaders as he waited 
on them personally in their rooms. 

5°7 
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Hess had none o£ the glamor of a Goring or the influ- 
ence of a Gobbels on public opinion. He always avoided 
the full glare of Nazi publicity. He did not possess any 
of the castles and estates and art treasures with which 
Robert Ley, Joachim von Ribbentrop, and Goring have 
enriched themselves. To the public he remained some- 
what colorless. He was never included in the pantheon 
of living Nazi idols. 

Nevertheless, he was the Fuehrer’s confidant, Adolf 
Hitler’s alter ego, and that he remains, even in his cap- 
tivity in Britain. 

The local Nazi bosses would call him der Aegypter, 
the Egyptian, a name suggested by his birthplace, Alex- 
andria, and by his inscrutable demeanor. Men higher 
up, who envied this young man his unique position as 
Deputy Fuehrer of the whole party, used to call him 
patronizingly Fraulein Rudi, suggesting with true Nazi 
tact that he owed his influence to his personal charm and 
captivating smile. 

For a time Hess was assistant to Professor Karl Haus- 
hofer, the director of the Geopolitical Institute in 
Munich. Haushofer, who made his debut in life as at- 
tachd to the Germany embassy in Tokyo, preached the 
doctrine (since taught to the world by its grim Nazi 
interpreters) of Lebensratim — living space. Many of Haus- 
hofer’s plans and schemes found their way into Mein 
Kampf, as it was Hess who took dictation from Hitler 
for this book when they were both locked up under the 
Weimar Republic for participation in the Kapp Putsch. 
There is no doubt that Hess is the author of whole pas- 
sages in the work. He wrote the first publisher’s prospec- 
tus to the volume, which was then called Four Years and 
a Half of Struggle against Lies, Stupidity, and Cowardice. 
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Hess is the creator of the V erbindungsstab, the liaison 
office between party and state. Ostensibly designed to 
supervise the ordinary state departments, it is in reality 
a spying system that has superseded Himmler’s Gestapo. 
The V erbindungsstab has its checking bureau in the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt, where Alfred Rosenberg is the 
head, but it also maintains a Dienststelle in the Foreign 
Office to keep tab on Herr von Ribbentrop. Through 
Gauleiter Karl Bohle, Hess exercised an influence on the 
Auslandorganisation, which, besides regulating the activi- 
ties of German nationals in foreign countries, develops 
sabotage and espionage abroad and keeps a careful watch 
over enemies or potential enemies of a Nazi world order 
in every land under the sun. 

Through his position in the party and its elaborate 
spy system, which stretched its antennae and tentacles 
into every nook and corner of the various state depart- 
ments, Rudolf Hess knew, therefore, more about the real 
state of feeling in Germany than anybody else, including 
Hitler himself. He also knew, more than any other man, 
the innermost thoughts of his master. There was no 
major military plan and secret of the Third Reich of 
-which he was unaware. 

Did he cross the North Sea in order to reveal these 
things to the British? Did this man, who owes every- 
thing to Hitler and who has been uninterruptedly at 
his Fuehrer’s side from the beginning of the Nazi adven- 
ture, through prison and humiliation, through the long 
years of Vehmgerichte, conspiracy, assassination and plot- 
ting, through the blood purge, the murder of Dollfuss, 
the Czech tragedy, the campaigns in Poland and France 
and Rumania, suddenly fly off to tell the British Intelli- 
gence Service something that could just as well have 
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been confided to its agents in neutral Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, or Portugal? Was Hess planted in Britain 
or was he a rat that tried to get away from the sinking 
ship? 

Winston Churchill promised to reveal the purpose and 
object of the flight to Scotland as soon as Rudolf Hess 
should have been questioned by an official of the Foreign 
Office. But after it was learned from the Deputy Fuehr- 
er’s own mouth why he had made the hazardous trip, 
Winston Churchill became strangely silent. 

British and American observers, after weeks of guess- 
ing and being left in the dark, advanced the suggestion 
that the Hess affair was a sign that the Nazi machine 
would not survive a major German military defeat. This 
did not sound very convincing in the light of subsequent 
events: the German armies smashed Yugoslavia and 
Greece in a couple of weeks, took the isle of Crete to 
close the Aegean against the British navy, wrenched 
Turkey out of the British system of alliances, and, on 
top of that, deliberately took on the colossus of the Red 
Army. The explanatory tune was therefore changed: 
Hess had come because he had quarreled with Hitler 
or because he had grown afraid that Hitler would heed 
the reckless advice of extremists like Ribbentrop and 
Goring, who would throw the might of the Wehrmacht 
against Russia and thus ask of the armies and of the 
German people that extra spurt that Hess, with his finger 
on the pulse of the German people, feared to ask. In 
other words, the world was invited to see the trip to 
Scotland as evidence of fear in high German circles or, 
at least, of uncertainty and disquietude over the outcome 
of a new offensive that was being envisaged. 

What is incontrovertible about the flight to Scotland 
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is the fact that the cruel bombing of London and of 
various British port cities, which had, in the few weeks 
preceding Hess’ journey, threatened to disrupt all of 
England’s industrial and commercial apparatus, ceased 
abruptly- With Hess’ arrival in Scotland came a breath- 
ing spell for the people of England that was to last for 
several months. Hitler turned the Luftwaffe’s striking 
power in another direction. First, he sent it to central 
Poland to engage in battle practice for six weeks and 
then, to carry out the newly learned lessons, against the 
Soviet Union. 

Rudolf Hess did not fly to Britain on his own initia- 
tive. That would have been an act wholly at variance 
-with what is known of the man’s character. All the years 
he spent in the Nazi party, from the days of the Kapp 
Putsch till the moment he left Germany by plane, Hess 
was not merely one of the Fuehrer’s most faithful fol- 
lowers: he was his watchdog and bodyguard, devoted to 
his master in an unquestioning, almost slavish way. In 
the inner councils of the Nazi party, Hess did not formu- 
late policies or project plans. He carried out orders, and 
he did this ruthlessly, to the letter, regardless of per- 
sonal predilections or sympathies. Hess had but one 
loyalty: to the Fuehrer; but one aim in life: to execute 
Hitler’s commands. 

There had been no break between the Fuehrer and 
Hess before the latter left for Scotland, and there was 
no evidence of indignation or surprise in official Nazi 
circles after it had become generally known that Hess 
had voluntarily landed on enemy territory. Not a single 
German newspaper as much as whispered a wor ° 
condemnation or disapproval. On the contrary. e 
commentaries in the Nazi journals on the flight to cot 
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land were studiously sympathetic: Hess was an idealist, 
it was said, a great humanitarian who had lately been 
somewhat overwrought and nervous. That was the worst 
that was said of him and his amazing flight. There was 
not the faintest trace of that crepitating kind of invective 
of which Dr. Gobbels and his associates in the Ministry 
of Enlightenment are unquestionably the masters in 
Europe. While Gobbels and his crew of propagandists 
never miss an opportunity to indulge their particular 
genius, in the case of Hess they scrupulously refrained 
from using that one word “traitor” which is always on 
the tip of their pens. In fact, the editorials and com- 
mentaries on the Hess affair astonished the world with 
their obvious insouciance. Yet, for Hess to have for- 
saken Hitler’s cause was just as if one of the most obvi- 
ously papabile cardinals had left Rome to embrace the 
Moslem faith. 

Hess flew to Scotland on Hitler’s orders. The notion 
that he suddenly packed up and departed because there 
had been a falling-out between gangsters is not borne out 
by subsequent events. Over what should they have fallen 
out? The German army was marching from strength to 
strength. London, England’s ports, and English indus- 
tries were being reduced to heaps of rubble by Luftwaffe 
raids that were far from having reached their fullest 
possible intensity. The submarine campaign against 
British shipping was reaching proportions that would 
have proved fatal to Britain had the tempo been kept up. 

Were the commanders of the Reichswehr again in dis- 
agreement with the Fuehrer on the next move in the 
campaign of world conquest, as overseas reporters, for 
lack of a more plausible story, were reporting whenever 
there happened to be a lull in the actual fighting? Some 





era Is, especially generals of the Prussian tradition, and 
an officers* corps which ts not of the? Chocolate-Soldier 
or opera-bouSe variety do not revolt when engaged in 
campaigns replete with victory, loot, ami promotion, 
**Ik> our enemies entertain the hope of a revolution 
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group in the British nation would at once have been 
greeted as a sign of weakness on Germany's part, m ass 
indication that the Rrit !i was at the end <4 it. u- mt. es 
or out of breath and that the Fuehrer wanted to bring 
the hostilities to an end while he still had the upjier 
hand. Moreover, rumors and hints that Hitler was de- 
sirous of cst.il. hshin , nmi.ur tumid have been pr»m; tlv 
squelched by resolutions and by motions in the British 
Parliament to i;<» on fi-Joing to the Intfrt end, rq*r* ully 
in view of the hypothesis, width would naturally have 
been advanced, that the Reich was tired. 

The faithful Hess was chosen because llrrr Hitler did 
not want to receive a rebuff before be had at least made 
it dear to his friendly enemies of the ap|*ca.*rmriu men- 
tality in England what was on his mind, what turn his 
campaigns must inevitably take, and what Britain must 
expect if she persisted in « hallrugim; the Fuehrer \ mas- 
tery of EurojH*. now that this was a fait accompli, 

I less did not come to Britain with a threat. He came, 
in his own words, to save humanity. He came with 
the proposal that the Reich lie given a free Hand in 
eastern Europe to destroy the Soviet Power and that die 
share the mastery of the world with Britain. Hitler fig- 
ured that a battered and tottering British Empire would 
be only too willing to lister* to the allurements . 4 
German policy that bat! been for years the fundamental 
directive of ton d dq l turn Grtn my 

in easterly direction ami allow her to carve for hcr*etf a 
Lebmsmum from the Ukraine to the Ural* and the Cau- 
casus. 

The message Rudolf Hew brought from the Fuehrer 
was substantially this: Germany docs not want to destroy 

the British Empitt 1 hrm-,;-.» met l Gmng 
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the Fuehrer made it abundantly clear that he would 
guarantee the territorial integrity of the Empire; in fact, 
he offered to become the Empire’s protector. In return 
for this, the Fuehrer asked that Britain abdicate her role 
as the supreme arbiter of the fate and destiny of Europe. 
Germany could no longer tolerate British interference on 
the Continent. 

This proposition was turned down by the British gov- 
ernment, and it went to war with Germany. Since that 
day in September, 1939, Hess was to say, British hege- 
mony over Europe has been destroyed by German arms. 
France no longer exists, militarily speaking. The Fuehrer 
deprived Britain of the possible assistance of the Soviet 
Union by revealing to Stalin what the tories’ secret ob- 
jectives were with respect to Russia. We Germans, on 
the other hand, offered Stalin peace and a nonaggression 
pact because we wanted our rear covered while we dealt 
with France and her satellites in the west and east and 
established our military domination of the Continent. 

Stalin accepted our proposal and was of invaluable 
aid to us in protecting our left flank while our armies 
brought Hungary into our new order and while they 
overran Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Greece. We 
occupied Crete and thereby isolated Turkey, Britain’s 
last potential ally in Europe and the Near East. 

Wavell’s recent retreat from Cyrenaica proves, more- 
over, that the German army has crossed the Mediterra- 
nean and that we can advance to the Suez Canal when 
we decide the time has come. Spain we can occupy in 
twenty-four hours. Franco is wholly in the Fuehrer’s 
power. Germans run the air service in Spain, the rail- 
roads, the telegraph, the mines, the ports, the customs. 
We are fast filtering into Morocco. Weygand has been 
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collaborating with the Reich from the moment he was 
brought from Syria to take over from Gamcltti. All tins 
means that we can close the Mediterranean at with Such 
a move would cut your Empire in twain. Somewhere, 
either through Iraq or Syria or the Caucasus, we can 
advance on India. Your navy is powerless to prevent 
that. . . . 

As to armies, you have not sufficient non power and 
equipment to defend Palestine if we should take it into 
our minds to occupy that country. We are building a 
railway, in collaboration with Wo gaud. tt*«m A!. ?,» 
Dakar. Here again your licet will be powerless to prevent 
us from establishing an aerial ba.se and a submarine base 
on your long route to India and the Far East. In the 
Pacific the Japanese arc with us. They are waiting lor 
our troops to apjicar at the gates of India before march* 
ing down through Indo China and mri the Matas Pcnin 
sula to Singajioie. Your navy wdt be of in* avail there 
either, not even if America should c.«»mc ut to help you, 
We will have our land based bombers on band it* Sunt 
and Indo-China to keep your naval units far out at *ca, 
as we did in the case td Crete. AH this we tan do before 
American aid becomes of any »« d valor to \*m U hnhrt 
you agree or not, that is the situation in brief. 

But why not come to a compromise now? You have 
lost Europe. You have shown vmiiadvrs valiant opj »n 
cuts, the only enemies worthy of the German sword. 
Germany rccogni/cs your heroism, your endurance. and 
your determination, I'. . ■ t have been outplayed and 

outmaneuvered. Your allies hoi* 4 *,..n f t .in* r was rot 
ten. The Fast lutojiean ententes collapsed like a home 

of cards under our diplomatie pressure Have you 

now the man [rower to stage an invasion of the Continent 
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and drive us out of France and Scandinavia and recon- 
quer the European Continent? You know you cannot 
do it, surely not alone. Do you expect American troops 
to come to your aid? Please do not fool yourselves on 
the subject of America. American aid is a long way off. 
The Americans will have their hands full at home. For 
we have the power to plunge America into civil war. 
We know whereof we speak: all this talk of America 
coming to your aid is Zukunftsmusik. . . . 

On the other hand, we offer you an alternative: we 
are going to attack Russia. We prefer our Lebensraum 
right next door. We want the iron ore of the Urals, the 
oil of the Caucasus, the wheat of the Ukraine. You have 
India, nearly all of Africa, Australia, Canada. Let us 
have Russia for a colony. As evidence of our good faith 
we shall forthwith cease our bombing of the British Isles. 
What do you say? The war is over if you give the word. 
We cannot expect you to veer around in one week or 
in a month. We will advance against Russia in the mean- 
time. We will show you that we are in earnest. England 
has nothing more to fear of us. You will have time to 
make up your minds. . . . 

This was the sum and substance of the message from 
the Fuehrer that Rudolf Hess was to deliver to Winston 
Churchill. 

It goes without saying that the Deputy Leader of the 
German National Socialist party would have preferred 
to state the object of his visit first of all, as he had in- 
tended to do, in some select gathering of British friends 
of the new Germany— for instance, in the hunting lodge 
of the Duke of Hamilton, on whose vast estate he had 
landed for that very purpose. But that little scheme of 
coming to Britain incognito and flying off again after 
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been frustrated by the unfortunate ctr- 
Hess had been sect* alighting front tm 
l Scottish teitattt of the Duke's and that 
tad taken the regulation* about descend- 
t quite seriously and had notified the 
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struggle, something almost unnatural. This touching 
harmony of view on the nature of the war had led them 
most naturally to explore possibilities of terminating the 
conflict or diverting it in another direction. 

One thing had led to another. Hess had >kept the 
Fuehrer fully informed of his British friend’s anxiety 
and his sincere desire for peace. The Fuehrer had learned 
what Lord Redesdale, the Duke of Hamilton’s neighbor 
and the father of Unity Freeman-Mitford, thought about 
the war, and what Lady Astor said in private, and what 
Sir Nevile Henderson (who, when he was still ambassa- 
dor to Berlin, had been frankly in favor of letting Ger- 
many take the whole of Europe) and that other good 
friend of the Fuehrer’s, Lord Runciman (who had been 
so helpful in the matter of Czechoslovakia), what these 
gentlemen and Lords Londonderry, Stamp, and Brocket 
were telling the Foreign Office now. In that way Hitler 
had gained the impression that there was quite a little 
appeasement sentiment left among the people who count 
in England, and he conceived the notion that, with the 
aid of some tactful suggestions about turning the war 
into an anti-Bolshevik crusade, the good old spirit of 
Munich might be revived and that even stubborn Win- 
ston Churchill might yet come to see the light. 

The confidential information reaching Adolf Hess be- 
came so encouraging that the Fuehrer and the men of 
his entourage— Goring, Ribbentrop, Gobbels, and Himm- 
ler— began to hunt for a stratagem that would turn 
British public opinion still more in Germany’s favor. 
Of the select British circles that had formerly furnished 
the membership for the Anglo-German Fellowship and 
the smaller Cliveden set, the Fuehrer need not worry. 
They had considered the war a foolish undertaking from 
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the beginning. Now, with its devastating progress— France 
knocked out and the whole Continent passed under Ger- 
man domination— the Cliveden set must have grown more 
convinced than ever of the truth of the Fuehrer’s re- 
marks to Monsieur Coulondre, a French diplomat, when 
he stopped off in Berlin on his way to Paris in August, 
1939. Monsieur had said to Hitler: “Do you know, 
monsieur le chancellery who will be the sole beneficiary 
if Germany and England go to war?” 

“Of course I know,” the Fuehrer had replied: “the 
sole beneficiary will be Trotsky!” 

Those gentlemen like to give a personal touch to their 
figures of speech, but their fears are genuine. Wars are 
the beginning of revolution. What could the British 
upper classes expect from the war if it ended at once? 
Why, the best thing possible for them— a return to the 
status quo ante. On the other hand, what was in store 
for Britain if the struggle continued? Loss of territory, 
blasted cities, a ruined commerce, perhaps India in 
turmoil, the rise of revolutionary sentiment, and the 
triumph of socialism? In order to keep the morale of the 
British people at a high pitch, Winston would sooner or 
later have to state his war aims; he would not be able to 
avoid promises of a better life, of more democracy, of a 
wider distribution of wealth. . . . 

If the Fuehrer, who believed so fanatically in the 
power of his own word, could only talk to England, he 
felt certain that he could convince even the most skepti- 
cal. Had he not prevailed over the old man with the 
umbrella and over Simon and Halifax, Henderson, Da- 
ladier, and so many others? Yet, personally he could not 
go to England. He could not suddenly call a halt to the 
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war and say: “That is all.” Those Englishmen would 
take that for a sign of exhaustion. And Germany was 
by no means exhausted. The German war machine was 
intact, in perfect order. In perfect order, except the 
brakes. They were missing. The Fuehrer knew that he 
must go on from victory to victory, or the machine might 
disintegrate, or the tension in which the German people 
have lived since 1933 might snap. 

He needed oil now, oil and ore and wheat. Those 
things could not be obtained by a successful invasion of 
England. For that he must go to Russia. But if he 
attacked Russia before he had subdued England, he 
might himself call up the specter of a double front— the 
danger against which Bismarck had warned and which 
had broken Wilhelm. 

No, England must be lulled to sleep first. England and 
America must be made to believe that they need have 
no further fear of German aggression. 

If England could be pacified now, Roosevelt would be 
left with a useless armaments program on his hands and 
would be utterly discredited while America would be 
plunged into an economic crisis from which there would 
be no exit. That would give him, the Fuehrer, time to 
conquer Russia, transform that country into a vast arsenal 
in a few years’ time in collaboration with all the con- 
quered countries, weld the European states together in 
one common task, and then . . . why, after that the 
United States could build all the fleets it wanted and 
turn out all the bombers possible, it would not be able 
to outbuild a united Asia and Europe. Both America 
and England would be at Germany’s mercy. . . . But 
England must first be got out of the way. 
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Hitler said to Hess: “Rudolf, go to your friends! Say 
that I am ready to come to an understanding and say 
that I am in earnest about ill . . 

"Before we enter into negotiatbni," Winston 
Churchill said to Hess, “we want to have some evidence 
of the Fuehrer’s good faith. For years he has promised 
to attack Russia and build his colonial empire in the 
Ukraine. Former British governments did all tit their 
power to facilitate the Fuehrer’s march eastward. In 
the end your Fuehrer betrayed Britain. This li me we 
want to see Herr Hitler act and not merely hold out 
promises." 

Churchill made no promises. But in that hour, when 
he spoke to Hess, he made five decisive gains: he acquired 
an ally in Russia, he turned the Naai war machine in 
an easterly direction, he postponed the invasion of Eng- 
land, he gave America an opportunity to jwf«t her war 
machine, and he started Hitler on the long road tint leads 
to perdition. 
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n THE daytime there are tugs on the river towing long 
strings of flat-bottomed barges and swift, black-painted 
naval sloops that send up whorling tufts of white spray. 
When those boiling woolsacks fall asunder, the floating 
strings of foam give the surface the appearance of green- 
veined marble. The gulls fly low, but they venture far- 
ther upstream than they did a month ago. They now 
come as far as the George Washington Bridge. Before 
winter is over they will be seen in Yonkers and beyond. 
Returning from their inland errand, they sit on lumps 
of driftwood that rock and sway unsteadily on the swift 
current. Sounds are growing sharper, and the signal 
blasts of the river boats startle with their harsh and 
strident wails. When it is still, you can hear the sea 
from afar. But it is no longer the sustained drowsy 
murmur that rose from the heart of summer. The song 
has moved up to a higher note, fresher, more penetrating. 

The trees along the drive are turning russet and yel- 
low. Any night now may come the storm that will strip 
them of their leaves. There are moments when the trees 
begin to tremble as in a sudden panic, only to return 
quic kly to their former splendid serenity. Do they feel 
the approach of death, and would they once more stand 
forth in their most festive array before bidding adieu? 
They greet the cool dawn with a deep sigh, as if relieved 
that another night has passed without torment. 

'1'he light of autumn lends a clearer outline to the 
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buildings on the New Jersey shore. They are the color 
of steel with thin pink edges. Now that the soggy haze 
of summer is dissipated, that land over there looks too 
hard and rocky. The small church without a steeple, 
straight across from my window, makes me think of a 
ship that has been thrown up on the shore— a ship that 
is awaiting the arrival of the crew to set it afloat again. 
Now I can see why those Hollanders ami /.eelamlcr* who 
sailed with Hendrick Hudson in the Half Moon hugged 
the eastern shore of the river. It was the fat and pleasant 
land that drew them, not those forbidding, towering 
cliffs across. 

There are freighters gliding by. empty, high out of the 
water, with strange flags painted on their hulls, the 
of nonseafaring nations: Switzerland, Bolivia. 'They move 
to the basin above the bridge to wait for a call to take 
m cargo. Tomorrow or the next day the bustling little 
tugs will scream and yell at them and push them in 
etween the piers on the opposite bank, where endless 
shore hcaVlly * oac * cc * flatcars are edging up to the 

The river is gray and melancholy. The golden luster 
of high summer that glittered on its surface has sunk to 

it.* e f t S 'r, h . Cr f is . now a mercury-silver sheen over 
wa er. But it is still warm in the daytime. It is still 

growing weather. . . . 
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feed the young life in t he coming spring. That is the life of 
the eat th. I hat hie also pulsates in us, an intensely pro 
found and irresistible force. We belong to the earth as 
she belongs to us. We are permeated with the earth. 
It is through lict that mounts in us the spirit of our fore- 
bears. 

Half of our misery and weakness derives from the fact 
that we have broken with the soil and that we have 
allowed the roots that hound us to the earth to rot We 
have become detached from the earth, we have aban- 
doned her. And a man who abandons nature has begun 
to abandon himself. It is in the moment when we realize 
the dire consequences of our having lost contact with 
nature that we must begin to think of returning to her. 
And not merely in a haphazard or sentimental manner, 
but wholeheartedly and entirely. 

I know full well that one may dwell in a cement cave 
in a great city and still be close to nature. One can find 
solitude in the midst of crowds and tumult. There are 
always heroes anti saints or, at any rate, strong souls. But 
mankind does not live on heroism and saintliness. Man 
is weak. Man must lie brought back to the start. He 
must be put in a state of grace. . . . 

Slowly the night descends. I.ike the sunlight at dawn, 
it comes over the northern |»coples softly and on slip- 
pered feet. I he white domes of the oil reservoirs on the 
other shore are imperceptibly turned into hooded 
mosques. I he chimney stacks become slender minarets. 
In the gathering darkness the hoisting cranes and steel 
trestles across the river are weird creatures signaling to 
each other with sharply pointed fingers. The whistle of 
the trains sounds far off. 
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The current runs swiftly, and the waves of the river 
go by like the serried ranks of a vast host. The sun is 
gone. The shadows deepen. Night will soon be here. 

Let us not speak evil of the night! The night is rich 
in mysteries and in revelation. The night reflects the 
secret thought of the day. The night is the day’s sub- 
consciousness. When life began, the night was there. 
The night was his horizon for every man who ever lived. 
The far-off ancestor feared the night because he dreaded 
to meet the spirits of the dead. And we? Are we not 
afraid of the night? We think and we guess, we believe 
and we deny, but do we really know anything more 
than that distant father? We know that the night is a 
great sea, a never-ending stream that bears all that lives 
away. No more than the waves that pass by in never- 
ending procession know that they will be thrown into 
the sea and be dissolved and vanish from their own ken 
do we know where we are going. We know that death is 
a gateway that opens for everybody, but we do not know 
whither the gate leads: to annihilation of consciousness 
or to a transformation of consciousness. 

We do not know. We guess and we believe, we sur- 
mise and we suppose, we float and sway to and fro like 
driftwood, but we know not. We know that worlds are 
bom and perish, that suns and solar systems grow, flour- 
ish, and wither, just as all things blossom and die in the 
great garden of the universe. We know that nothing 
remains unchanged, that all things constantly undergo 
transformations, that soil and sunlight become flowers 
and grass, and these the bodies of men and animals, and 
that they change back again to grass and flowers and 
insects and birds and color and perfume and voice. We 
know that steaming vapors and red-hot clumps of metal 
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change Into planets. But of ourselves we know nothing 
We do not know whether the flame we feel in us will 
be extinguished or burn with a new brilliance. We sur- 
mise, we hope, we believe, but know we do not. ...” 

The chaos and anarchy of the era through which we 
are passing, the apparently directionless drifting of hu- 
man society, are indications of the growth of a new cul- 
ture. We are witnessing the bloody and catastrophic 
birth pangs of a new world order. We see before our 
eyes that the peculiarities of different national cultures, 
as those of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, are 
rapidly dissolving ami disappearing. Through a number 
of factors, not the least of which is the fantastic tempo 
of the evolution of the technique of transportation, the 
different parts of humanity are growing into one body 
and organism. 

"The unification of the world,” wrote Guglielmo Fer- 
rero many years ago, "through scientific expeditions, col- 
onization. emigration, world religions, wars, commerce, 
diplomacy, railways, telegraph [and he may well have 
added, "through acrotcchnical progress”] must inevitably 

lead to a cult tire of universal character But the world 

which becomes a single body," he added, "cannot possibly 
live with a number of mutually hostile and contradictory 
forms of consciousness. The body of the world must have 
a soul." 'Phis, new soul of the world, the Italian historian 
and philosopher thought, would consist of the best of 
all the old cultures harmoniously blended together. 

Of course, this is but wishful dreaming. There can 
be no question of a harmonious blending of different 
old and new, European anti Oriental, technical and spir- 
itual cultural elements so long as the capitalistic culture 
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of the West is utilized by a caste minority to enrich itself 
at the expense of the majority anti so long as the *!* »mi* 
nant white race utilizes that culture to oppress ami ex* 
ploit other races. 

In western Europe, moreover, capitalistic culture has 
virtually destroyed the remnants of the precapitalist sc 
popular cultures, while outside Europe it has entered 
into conflict with age-old, profoundly rooted agrarian 
cultures, with a different basis, a different evaluation of 
moral values, and an entirely different goal. 

Those ancient cultures have been thrown out of their 
course by the rapid transformation of their production 
economy into a money economy: the making of profit 
has become the one and only goal. Nearly everywhere 
in the world the spontaneous, organic growth of society 
has been disturbed by capitalism foisting on the peoples 
a need for money. 'Through the impivcrishitietu of the 
masses by constantly more refined means of exploitation, 
as well as by the impmatiort of mat hincmadc commotii 
ties, the old native craft culture is being killed. This 
tragedy is being enacted in British India, in the Dutch 
East Indies, and all over Africa. The East is being West* 
cruized, which means that it is being tntperialiml and 
militarized. This phenomenon, on the other hand, is 
coupled with a violent reaction against the spiritual con* 
tent of European civilization and with a striving for a 
renewal of the old native cultures. This is the case in 
India, in Indonesia, and, to a lesser degree, in Africa, 

In Asia Japanese imperialism has seized upm these native 
movements to further its own ambitions of expansion and 
domination with the slogan: "Asia for the Asiatics.” 

Even so, everywhere we look eve see that Western 
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psoudo C..U, .re fa exerting a disintegrating influence 0 ' n 
the old stH ul ithutonships and on what, in the old native 
cultures, gave form, sense, and value to life. A disin- 
tegrating influence brings overestimation of riches of 
comfort, of luxury, and of sensual pleasure and the under 
estimation of peace of mind, concentration inner har 
xmony, and the satisfaction over good work well executed 
It brings mechanization of labor, of industrial organic 
tion, and speeds up the tempo of life by the anarchistic 
production methods and by economic rivalry, 

I he result is that all those native peoples are being 
robbed of what once made them valuable as human 
l>eings r no matter how impressive and materially great 
they turn* may In* made to appear. b 

I o speak, therefore, of a melting pot, of a synthesis 
of East and West, is absurd. The very opposite is taking 
place: it is confusion, dissatisfaction, opposition, and 
Hatred that arc growing. 

Age-old concepts and social relationships that we held 
sacred and immutable arc falling away. Ultimate certain- 
t ies and transcendental values which for centuries have 
t>een laid down in terms such as (loti, fate, destiny, free- 
<Iom, sin, have become petrified and arc no longer con- 
sidered vital concepts. In an autarchy different groups 
«t.xul nations stubbornly seek to maintain and to safeguard 
what they consider the highest good, whether it be race, 
Honor, dogma, system, capital, or j tower. This is taking 
place in a world which through technical progress is 
Hoc on ring more and more a unity, a single body whose 
separate organs are getting more and more indispensable 
to one another. 

Is it to be wondered at that this harsh self-satisfaction, 
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this self-righteous, intolerant mentality itt the religious, 
spiritual, economic, and cultural spheres, has plunged 
the world in chaos and misery? 

Yet, still we talk of fighting to preserve the status qua, 
this system which is stuck in a mire of its own making 
and which can move neither backward nor forward with- 
out producing new disasters, new depressions, new wars, 
and more mass misery. 

The dominating economic motif of our time is mass 
production of each article of merchandise where it tan 
be produced under the most favorable conditions and 
with the least possible effort and then its distribution 
over the length and breadth of the earth. Bur this eco- 
nomic motif cannot be fully developed because the world 
is split up into a number of independent and sovereign 
states, every one of which nourishes the absurd preten- 
sion of being self-sufficient and of being able to produce 
inside its own frontiers and by its own means everything 
it needs, besides a surplus for export. Every state barri- 
cades itself behind its own frontiers against foreign prod- 
ucts and against human beings. 

Whereas at the beginning of the century man could 
still travel from one end of the earth to the other with- 
out a passport, whereas at that time anyone could work 
anywhere and do business, except in some backward 
countries which were regarded as backward precisely for 
that reason, man can now no longer < tr< tdate at will. He 
has become more and more restric ted in his movements 
until today he has come to a complete standstill. 

Merchandise moves with even greater dtflic ulty than 
man. While in the last century merchandise route! enter 
foreign countries without charge or on payment of vers 
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modest imposts in so-called protectionist states, today 
scarcely a product enters a foreign country without its 
quantity being severely rationed by quotas and contin- 
gents and without paying almost prohibitive import 
duties, which cause it to be sold at twice, thrice, and even 
ten times its intrinsic value. 

Thus, while technical progress tends more and more 
to impose a single world economy-in truth, a universal 
economy— politics impose a constantly widening estrange- 
ment between the hundred and one different national 
compartments into which the world was divided at a 
time when there were neither steam nor electricity, 
neither automobiles nor flying machines. 

Capitalist economists have themselves pointed out the 
folly, the wastefulness, and the inconsistency of this im- 
mense and flagrant contradiction. In the years following 
the First World War various remedies were indeed sug- 
gested to put an end to it. Rut the ruling classes of the 
different countries showed themselves unwilling to sac- 
rifice the least particle of their interests. It is true that 
some international cartels were formed, but, besides be- 
ing extremely precarious in character, besides ignoring 
that immense section of industry which remains in the 
hands of small-time enterprise, those cartels did not elimi- 
nate the barriers that the various states had built against 
other nations. In fact, the barriers were fortified since 
every one of the copartners in the international cartels 
sought to use those barriers (which preserved and pro- 
tected them within their own borders) as means of put- 
ting pressure on its foreign partners to obtain more 
advantages in the division of other markets. 

The last and most important step taken by big busi- 
ness in the direction of creating an international eco- 
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nomic organism was the establishment in 19*9 of the 
Bank of International Settlement in Basel. But this in- 
stitution had scarcely started to function when the crisis 
came. 

The crisis! That was a signal for everyone to lock hit 
doors more tightly than ever. From that moment dates 
the system of contingents and quotas. Since the crisis 
the control of exchange has become the t ide in most 
countries, while hunting the foreigner has become almost 
everywhere a sort of national sport. 

For different reasons, principally because they pos- 
sessed no colonies, the central European countries suf- 
fered most from this splitting up of the markets, for it 
prevented them from selling outside and caused them 
to starve while sitting on top of mountains of their own 
manufactured products. 

Germany armed to put an end to this process of split 
ting up. In Europe the German industrialists envisaged 
a division of labor, so to speak. Rumania and France 
were to restrict themselves to agriculture, for instance. 
Norway was to supply fish anti lumber, oils and fat, 
Holland vegetables and shipping facilities, in exchange 
for Germany's manufactured articles. Germany aimed 
at an economic order that would be more in conformity 
with the conditions and progress of modern technique. 

Today Hitlerian and Mussolinian Caesar ism are on 
the way to realizing by methods of constraint those 
United States of Eurojx: which had failed to materialize 
by peaceful means. 

II the lifting of national trade barriers was more urgent 
in central Europe than anywhere else, it is equally neecs 
sary everywhere. The contradiction between the inter 
national tendency toward perfecting technique and the 
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particularist reactions that the different national states 
put in its way is a general phenomenon, a universal prob- 
lem that must be solved everywhere. 

It must be solved in a very short time outside Europe. 
But that it will be solved, one way or the other of that 
we may be quite certain. For that solution is a social 
and a historic necessity. The curtain which shrouds the 
future is not entirely impenetrable. When it became 
necessary for man to scratch the soil in order to produce 
his food, he invented a plow. When it became necessary 
for him to fly, he invented the airplane. When he no 
longer can dispense with international collaboration, he 
will find a way for the simple reason that a way exists.'. 

Darkness lies on the deep like an impenetrable shroud. 
The river is a black mirror over which moves the cool 
breath of the autumn night. The only sound is the lap- 
ping and gurgling of the waves against the granite and 
basalt rocks under my feet. Is there a ship passing by 
in the gloom of midstream, or has the wind risen that 
there should be this ghostly stir in the water? The yon- 
der shore is blotted out in Stygian shadows. The almost 
palpable clouds of night close in with menacing 
intent. ... 

Then the moon comes rolling in from the ocean, and 
his friendly face bends over the world to whisper words 
of love. I he river comes to life, The silver confetti 
sprinkled on the surface are ;i million tiny lanterns light- 
ing up the running tide. Under my gaze the river turns 
into a highway, a broad, dark street whose name is life. 
The white-plumed waves that rise and fall softly in even 
cadence are the generations of man pushing each other 
on, overtaking each other on the way to their eternal 



gods who mutilated themselves or who gleamed as scarabs 

in the sand. 

Forward rolls the stream. I see the movement of area 
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female, let him run after her into the woods, and over- 
whelm her and hold her captive with his hairy knees 
in wild pairing heat! Do not prevent him, for of that 
hasty mating will be born Michelangelo -and Beethoven 

anti Einstein. . . . 

I hear voices. I catch the sound of articulate words. 
There is a new man. His eye is dearer. His shoulders 
are covered with a sheepskin. He carries a bronze ax 
anti a sharply filed stone. He sits down to weave a basket, 
l ie puts twig and loam together. I see his brothers. They 
wear a band around their waist and an apron. There is 
custom among them and law and orderliness. They rub 
two sticks together, and a flame dances in the dry moss. 
Now the smell of burning fat drifts over towards me. 

There is a group of shepherds coming next. They 
drive a herd of cattle before them. They arc white of 
skin, and their bodies are well formed. They pull a shawl 
over their heads as they face the sharp, dry prairie wind. 
They crouch around a fire in front of a tent. Tomorrow 
they will move on to fatter land, to the edge of rivers. 
They glance at the stars before going to sleep and lift 
their arms in mute appeal for solace and warmth and 
safety. . . . 

A funeral procession moves by. Women weep. Priests 
mumble incantations. On that stretcher is a mummy. 
Oxen draw the solid heavy cart. These know of immor- 
tality. They have invented the wheel. "Friend, thy man- 
sion awaits thee, comfortable is thy dwelling. Judge 
gently, Osiris," the priests mumble. "We commend him 
to thy loving kindness. Do not eject him from thy palace 
of light and return him to the sorrowful cycle of this 
life. ..." 

Who is that man alone in the desert? Why is he unty- 
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has come up and sighs plaintively through the tree 
brant lies behind me. It will soon be time to turn in 
There is a storm coming up. I can hear its distant roar 
gathering strength as a wait that travels over wide fields. 
The waves roll on, uniform, equal in height and shape. 
With the waves |wm the armies of slaves. There is strug- 
gle but no hope of victory. Chained together, they march 

to the ends of the earth 

Now I feel the air growing colder. A Cross comes 
into sight. I hear the groans of the Man on the Cross. 
I see the blood on His face. He turns His head from 
side to side in nameless (tain. His lips move. Hear! 
He Sf icaks: "/./#. Eli, lama sahachtanir A dark mist 
descends. The song of the birds is silenced, and the 
forests cease their rustling. The moon's rays are frozen, 
and the earth stands still. There is nothing but the 
wood and the Man who suffers on the Cross in eternal 
torment. The river moves cm, but the Cross remains, 
now as a vague vision that recedes in the night, then 
moving forward it* stark reality. 

When the strong torture the weak, when the poor cry 
for bread, when the innocent languish in dungeons, when 
mothers go insane because they sec their children die, 
when the outcasts roam in the wilderness, when the sol- 
diers go to battle, when those who sit in darkness pray 
for light, the Cross returns, and the head of the Man 
cm the Cross *iuk* decjier on the tired breast, , . . 

The river flows on. The sound of trumpets is heard. 
I hear the scratching of (tens as men bend over manu- 
scripts. I see a monk haranguing a crowd in the market 
place, and a moment later great hosts of men, and even 
children, tome inarching by. Knights in armor lead the 
procession, whit h is preceded by all the banners of Chris- 
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tendom, and the cry goes up; "God wills k! God wilts 

it!" 

The world becomes a tumult. Peasants are fighting 
Jacques Bonhomme has risen in revolt. I see the flames 
of a burning pile of wood and a man in the midst of the 
fitc tied to a stake, and I can hear him say: "Sstirte 
simpUcitas!” before the smoke blots out the sight. The 
flames leap over to a hundred, a thousand other plates. 
All Europe is covered with burning piles. ... 

Now there is more light on the river. T he moon has 
come through the clouds for a brief moment. T here 
go Lorenzo, Newton, anti Columbus. Life becomes free- 
dom, thought. . . . Fleets swarm out to all parts of the 
wot Id. Cities leap from the ground. Pressures pour in. 
Men from the most remote corners of the earth begin 
to tfade and meet and talk together. 

I hen the moon goes in hiding again, and darkness 
returns. I he river flows swifter. The wind drives it on. 

I hear a voice which says: "We must overcome the disease 
of poverty. Man is born to be happy. . . an d i recog. 
nize the speaker by his thin sarcastic lips and his leering 
smile; Voltaire. I he tumult breaks out once more. A 

mob storms the Bastille, and a king’s head rolls into 
the dust. 

Man will be happy yet. He wilt never rest until he 
has found the way of happiness. You too, workers of the 
world, in your slums and lightless f.i« unir%, - ,,u v.jII j 
t ie light. Science will find the long-sought peace and 
glory that is the word of the new prophet* who float 
>y silently: Saint-Simon, Fourier, Faraday, Darwin 
Kropotkine, Tolstoy, Huxley. , , . 

Yet, the sky grows darker, the moon is now hidden 
entirely. A storm lias come up. I ran no longer see the 
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waves. The wind howls with fierce, frightening lament. 
Bolts of purple lightning fly through the obscurity. Their 
lurid flash lights up the houses across the river with 
the color of blood and sulphur. . . . 

Neen, het is nog geen nacht. 

twee of drie staan er nog op wacht. 

maar het is verdomd donker aan ’t worden— 

en misschien 

worden zij afgeslacht 

voor dat zij den morgen zien. 

No, it is not yet night. 

Two or three are still standing guard. 

But it is growing damned dark 
and perhaps 

they, the watchmen, too, will be slaughtered 
before they see the morning. 

These lines, which I copied from an inscription on 
the wall of the People’s Hall in the town of Breskens 
during the last hour I spent on Dutch soil, give a pointed 
and complete expression of the sentiments one feels if 
but one glance is taken at the future, or even at the 
present status of European culture— that is to say, of the 
state of Christendom. A few years ago the cry of the 
young French intellectuals was still: “Faire I’Europe! 
Build a Europe!” They bewailed the fact that Europe 
was innerly tom apart and solemnly warned us that a 
demoniacal apparatus of violence was being set up that 
would threaten seriously all the norms of justice and 
morality. They asked the world if it realized what was 
at stake, what treasures of truth, justice, morality, phil- 
osophy, and religion were in danger. They asked if it 
was realized that such words and concepts as culture. 
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spirit, idea, God, Christ-all these things which are per- 
meated with the spirit of eternity— would become mean- 
ing ess. Did we realize that their disappearance would 
signify the definite end of the Christian era, that human- 
ism and idealism would be things of the past, and that 
the future would belong to blood and race. Those young 
men still saw the menace in the future and grew almost 
frantic at the prospect of seeing the lights of the spirit 
being menaced with extinction. 

But today all that is an accomplished fact. The lights 
are out The night has come. The last watchmen are 
emg slaughtered. And not only on the battlefields of 
Europe and Asia, but wherever an emasculated toler- 
ance and cowardly liberalism permit the undermining 
of the democratic ideal by leaving it unstated. 

For merely to say that the struggle raging in the 
universe is one to save democracy, or to preserve the 
American way of life, or to beat Hitler, is beside the 
point, because it would mean that the chief aim and 
object of the battle waged by the democratic states is to 
bring back the status quo ante helium, which is pre- 
ciseiy the state of affairs which produced the calamities 
tnat nave overwhelmed humanity. 

It would mean what is impossible of achievement: 
turning back to what once has been. We cannot return 
to what has been, because that is what this war has 
a ready destroyed. What has been destroyed is, in the 
first place, the imperialist concept of Europe. Never 
again will Europe be a beggar’s blanket of small sover- 
eign independent states. Technical progress has made 
a return of that constellation impossible. Hitler, who 
was the tool of destiny m this matter, and only to that 
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them by the military machine and the police regime of 
Nazi Germany and operate as a slave economy for the sole 
benefit of the new German ruling class. . . . 

There is a historic precedent for the transformation of 
human and international relations as we see it taking place 
in our time. In the Middle Ages, t«»u. .» totally tu n spun 
slowly conquered man and society. But then it did not 
come about “by itself.” either; here and there the early 
capitalist economy had to force commercial ami industrial 
enterprise to behave capitalistically. In our time it is the 
Hitler flood of violence, brutality, and terror that is < ham*, 
ing the motive complex that has been uppermost for the 
last hundred years or so. It is teaching the peoples soli- 
darity through blood and tears. Through rivers of blood 
and oceans of tears, it is true. Nevertheless, it is implant 
ing the sentiment in their hearts that their merits and 
achievements, their faults and sins, their aspirations and 
their hopes, not only do not mutually exclude each other, 
but complement each other. 

rhrough its berserker rage, which was born of the dcs* 
peration of a great people hemmed in on all sides by walls 
of steel, and which, like an angry Hood, has spilled over 
and effaced the frontiers, Hitlerism lias given the derisive 
impetus to a functional reorganization of society on an 
international scale. 

Wars are the thresholds of revolutions. With the war 
it unleased in >939 Nazi Germany has cleared the way for 
the advent of a new disfiensation. Hitlerism itself is not 
that new dispensation. In fact, Hitlerism, after releasing 
the floodgates, lias itself become the greatest single obsta- 
cle barring the road to the wave of the future by its motion 
olization of the role of innovator. 



! 
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That is why Hitlerism must be swept aside and eradi- 
cated root and branch and in all its ramifications both 

« I -iiul — 



it must 






It must H-mmr tisd mrnmtir thru* millions from which 



; ws pointed out, are not bad accidents, 
tk, rooted it* the very essence of bour- 
» the ease of tlic Second World War," 



selves, consciously or wmnm» mmlv. They have created 
Communism by t hr %m i.d injustice they defended with all 
their | lower, and they have nourished Fascism to use it as 



est sorrow and .mgmsh, they must and, t think, will never 
lose again. They must remain united economically and to 



be added ,t desitr to do justite-io feel a social interna- 
tional responsibility. Instead of satisfying by force the 
needs, the whims, and the lusts of a nation which in an 
unholy hour of history allowed itself to be called "das 
Ucrrenvotk /' the nations ought to aid and contribute to 
•at h other's development. 

It is true j«rrlups that the demands of the world of to- 
morrow do not harmnnue with our subjective desires. 
Perhaps we would like to see the world turn in a wholly 
different direction, hut that question is not asked of us, 
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an adult or an adult whether he wants to die some day. 
All that is asked of us is to place ourselves and our actions 
under the norm of the dispensation of God. 

Under a new international social policy the duty will 
rest on the more mature, more powerful, and richer na- 
tions to support and lead the others. To this end, and in 
order that a real world economy may become a working 
possibility, an immense amount of preparation, education, 
and study of such problems as functional organization and 
transformation will be required. The first structural re- 
quirements, no doubt, would be a permanent inter- 
national economic council and, above that, a universal 
society of nations built on the regional principle— two or- 
ganisms to direct, guide, co-ordinate and educate. One 

of them, however, should also be equipped with the power 
to compel. 

For in the planned economy of the future, which is com- 
ing in one form or another-that is to say, either as a free 
association of all the peoples of the earth or as the enslave- 
ment of the nations by one dominant race— the merging, 
co-ordination, and integration of different cultures, vary- 
ing economic capacities, and so-called hereditary enmities 
cannot be expected to come about entirely without fric- 
tion. An association of free nations, which are fundamen- 
tally, i.e., economically bound together, must overcome 
the egocentrism of the haves, the greed of the have-nots, 
the amorality of the imperialist states, the striving for 
autarchy, and the return to armaments. In the transition 
period leading to a world community, therefore, instru- 
ments such as international courts of arbitration and even 
an international armed force to impose the decisions of 
the majority on any eventual recalcitrant member will be 
indispensable. 
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“Whoever understands the signs of the times," said 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands once, "knows that 
of this generation will be asked an act of confidence, of 
self-sacrifice and mor d courage, and of faith." We know 
that a new world order is in gestation. We should also 
have learned front the past and from the present that the 
durability of the success of international social measures 
stands in reversed ratio to the degree of violence em- 
ployed. This is not sentimental romanticism, but realis- 
tic, technical common sense, which says that the essence 
of renovation is not destruction but reorganization and 
that its strength depends on the creative force of the idea 
realized. 

We know that we cannot entrust leadership to Nazi 
C let many in the new world order that stands before the 
door. We cannot submissively accept being turned into 
slave nations. To whom, then, must the world turn? 

I think that the supreme direction of the new interna- 
tional organisms must be phi* rd in the hands of the two 
jgreat English speaking commonwealth*, the British and 
the Amet it an. Hi stain and Anieriia-with their balanced, 
cumulative Anglo-Saxon culture; with their relatively 
healthy religious and moral conditions; with their gentle- 
man ideal, which is extremely useful as a rule for interna- 
tional conduit; with their clear insight into political and 
economic world *rlati«m*hij«, with England's experience 
it# the leader of a great Empire ami America’s experience 
of abstention from the worst features of imperialism; with 
America's prominent position in international cartels and 
England’s artstodemex raise mentality ami the immense 
moral prestige of both, which will be greater even when 
victory is won over (hr Axis— Britain and the U.S.A., more 
than any other single country or combination of countries, 
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possess the qualities and the position anti the power to 
direct the evolution of the world's reorganisation. 

Not as domineering imperialisms, however, but as lead- 
ers! They must secure the collaboration of the elite of 
European and Asiatic countries. Their statesmen must 
learn to think in terms of the universal common wed anti 
not in terms of particularise nationalist interests. German 
thought and superb organizational qualities. French spir it. 
Italian sense of form, Japanese industry, Dun h human** 
tarianistn, Russian patience, mysticism, and vision— ai! 
should be combined in a system of interrelated am! inter* 
penetrated continental economic units and mandated ter 
ritories. That is the vision of the future. 

The nations must be given "a vision beyond and above 
the present status of the world," if they are to fight their 
way through the dark night of the dying world order 
Germany and Russia in one way. France and Britain in 
another, have shown the world that unless man believes 
and works for something higher and greater duo Gee 
many, Russia, France, or England, his strength fails him: 
he will not light, suffer, itutc h less dir 

h is not given to man to predict the future. But while 
keeping our mind on the reality, we must nevertheless 
place our ideal as high as possible Knowing that not a 
single ethicotocial ideal can ever Ice fully realized, we must 
yet await the outcome of our striving in its direction by 
accepting the result in anticipation. We should not need 
hope in order to make an effort, or succeed in order to 
jiersevere. 

In the combat that ties before us we must make the Go* 
1*1 «ur ideal, "as [did] the early Christian church which 
waged a war against the jtagan world, guided by the vision 
ol the Kingdom of God," The Gospel alone ha* a tender 




that we arc held UiMmm.ddc thr <mc for the other and the 
entire human race in principle it conceived as one single 
household under the sovereignty of God. 

Through the Gospel we feel the lack of justice and 
In otht’1 finest of mart lot hit brother and also shame and 



anger over the fai t that men at *■ * *4*1 atul hungry, that they 
suffer and go to war against each oilier. 

The Gospel invokes a terrible malediction on allsitua- 
t ions, all persons atul all power* whic h enslave men instead 
of setting them free ot who h separate men instead of unit- 
in',* them. Through the t .. .{«•} wr know that humanity 
in its entirety is created for one solidary union, because it 
considers the triumph over everything that is inhuman or 
ant (human or humanly anfisotidary a duty of conscience 
and faith. Seek first the Kingdom of God and its righteous- 
rtess—that is. try m regulate the common life on the basis 
of the demand* of thr most elementary humanity. With 
that precept the C dispel ha* not only set up a sexual ideal, 
but thr six tat ideal of all (tines and of all raees and peoples. 
Nor is that ideal to tie understood as an unrealizable 
dream, hut as the real goal of humanity to which it comes 
ever nearer in the measure tltat its members unite in a 
serious sentiment of reciprocal responsibility, mutual aid, 
and a common will . . . 

In the terrific tension and upheaval of our time, every 
man should stay with his own task. For whoever performs 
well the daily work, a* the sc ulptor Rodin 
exjicct to see the mold break to pines at 
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statue appear. No energy is lost in the universe; the tears 
of a child in China may light the flame in the heart of 
America, the prayer of a Hindu saint may bless the pris- 
oners of Europe. Tears will become rocks, and prayers will 
be turned into weapons of war. 

Slowly the hopes anti aspirations of mankind turn into 
concrete achievements. There is something utterly pa- 
thetic in all of man’s individual endeavor. But not in the 
collective march of humanity to its ideal. 

• A day will surely come when man, having grown tired 
of walking alone, will turn to his brother. On the day 
when we shall have learned to feel the sorrows and the 
joys, the suffering and the hojx* of others, as out very own, 
that world order of love and justice for with It the universe 
yearns and of which the planets in the stillest night are the 
splendid but imperfect symbol, shall have come nearer. 

On that day alone the brotherhood of man will have 
become a realityl 



New York, September ,j, 194 i 




